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CHAPTER  I. 

Dress  of  a  Sportsman — Embarkation — Wild  Fowl — Appearance 
of  a  Grampus — A  Haul — The  Conger  and  Dog-fish  —  The 
Herring  —  "  Heads,  heads,  nothing  but  heads  !"  —  Accident  to 
the  Major — A  splendid  Halibut  —  A  Sea-Dinner — Islands  of 
Arran — Costume  of  the  Arran  Peasantry — Cordial  Reception — 
A  Dance  —  A  Beauty  —  Amorous  Propensity  of  the  Major  — 
Smuggling  —  Coast  of  Connemara  —  Magnificent  Scenery  — 
Return  to  Galway. 

The  morning  was  glorious;  the  gray  tinge, 
which  covered  the  mountains  and  amalgamated 
with  the  cool  and  unbroken  clouds,  gave  token  of  a 
goodly  day. 

The  major's  voice  was  my  alarum.  ''  Hollo ;  is 
it  yourself  that  keeps  the  fleet  waiting  ? — Daylight, 
and  a  fisherman  asleep  j"  —  and  thump  went  his 
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2  THE  PREPARATIONS. 

heavy  fistat  the  slight  pannelling  of  my  cliamber- 
door. 

There  was  no  time  lost.  The  canvass  dress  was 
soon  shipped ;  and,  on  opening  the  door,  I  could 
not  refrain  from  immoderate  laughter.  There 
stood  the  major;  a  pair  of  coarse  well-tarred 
trousers  ensconcing  his  nether  man,  and  a  rough 
pilot  jacket  over  all ;  a  tarred  straw  hat,  lined  with 
green  silk,  while  the  wrists  betrayed  linen  of  the 
most  delicate  texture  and  hue.  It  is  odd,  but  no 
disguise  of  dress  removes  a  certain  air  of  refinement 
— it  is  inseparable  from  the  possessor.  It  was  im- 
possible not  to  see  that  the  major  was  a  fisherman 
in  masquerade  only. 

Owen  stood  behind,  loaded  with  baskets,  from 
some  of  which  might  be  seen  to  peep  certain  corks, 
indicative  of  an  attention  to  the  possible  privations 
of  a  sea-voyage.  All  was  hilarity ;  the  freshness 
of  the  morning  air,  the  anticipation  of  success, 
amid  scenes  of  novelty,  and,  above  all,  the  merry 
companionship  I  had  secured,  conspired  to  make 
such  opening  days  little  gems  of  remembrance. 

The  guns  had  not  been  forgotten,  and  the  major, 
a  second  Robinson  Crusoe,  had  slung  them  behind 
his  back,  forming  altogether  a  most  picturesque 
figure,  while  the  gravity  with  which  he  sustained 
the  metamorphosis  did  not  constitute  the  least 
amusing  part  of  the  scene. 
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We  were  soon  at  the  Claddagh  :  here  a  surprise 
awaited  us ;  a  huzza  from  a  long  lane,  formed  by 
double  rov/s  of  fishermen,  at  once  evinced  the  cor- 
diality with  which  we  were  to  be  received ;  our  two 
visiters  of  the  preceding  evening  quickly  unloaded 
Owen  and  the  major,  and  conducted  us  to  our  boat, 
which,  though  of  the  ordinary  kind,  that  is,  about 
twenty-five  tons,  half-decked  and  sloop -rigged,  had 
been  thoroughly  cleansed  and  ornamented  by  all 
the  means  the  poor  fellows  possessed.  On  our  em- 
barking, the  admiral  of  ±he  fleet,  who  is  also  the 
mayor  of  the  Claddagh,  paid  us  his  respects,  and 
wished  us  good  sport. 

The  major  said  not  a  word,  but  seizing  one  of 
the  bottles,  and  breaking,  by  a  dexterous  blow,  the 
neck,  without  losing  any  of  the  contents,  pro- 
ceeded to  hand  round  the  whiskey  in  an  ecstasy  of 
delight.  As  he  shook  hands  with  the  mayor,  there 
was  another  shout  of  the  fishermen ;  the  hawser 
was  loosened,  and,  in  a  few  minutes,  we  were 
gently  gliding  with  the  tide  out  of  the  harbour  of 
Galway. 

The  rising  sun  illumined  the  bay ;  the  bold  and 
rocky  coast  of  Clare  now  opened,  till  the  broad 
Atlantic,  obstructed  only  by  the  shining  spot  called 
Arran,  presented  a  gorgeous  picture.  The  surface 
of  the  sea,  for  miles,  was  spotted  by  the  white  sails 
of  the  returning  fishermen,  or  those  putting  out  in 
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4  SEA-SHOOTING. 

search  of  prey.  The  fresh  ocean  breeze  soon  caught 
our  sails,  and  we  formed  one  of  the  group  which 
completed  the  morning  picture. 

The  scream  of  wild  birds  of  every  kind,  congre- 
gated on  one  spot,  put  every  sail  in  requisition ; 
and  in  an  instant  might  be  seen  a  fleet  of  five  hun- 
dred vessels,  with  all  canvass  spread,  dashing  for- 
ward, as  in  a  race  ;  we  were  not  behind,  but,  to  our 
gratification,  discovered  that  the  vessel  selected  for 
our  accommodation  was  one  of  the  fastest  sailers  of 
the  fleet.  Our  two  boatmen  were  in  the  bows,  each 
armed  with  a  long  pole,  at  the  extremity  of  which 
was  a  deep  bag-net,  for  the  purpose  of  scooping  up 
the  sprats,  which,  at  this  season  of  the  year,  consti- 
tuted the  only  bait. 

The  major  and  myself,  each  with  a  double-barrel 
in  readiness,  were  silently  watching  the  approach 
towards  the  mass  of  birds.  It  was  a  perfect  trial 
of  the  fleet.  The  breeze  was  fresh,  and  the  shouts 
of  the  different  boats,  as  they  passed  through  the 
shoal  of  herrings,  and  scooped  up  a  basket  of  them, 
did  not  disturb  the  wild  fowl,  which  seemed  per- 
fectly aware  of  the  purpose  of  the  visit,  dashing  a 
yard  or  two  under  the  water,  and  again  appearing 
on  the  surface  at  the  stern  of  the  boat. 

A  space  of  a  hundred  yards  was  dense  with 
ducks,  teal,  widgeon,  gannets,  gulls,  and  cormo- 
rants.    Within  twenty  yards  of  the  spot  our  four 
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barrels  were  discharged;  all  in  an  instant  disap- 
peared for  a  few  seconds  ;  first  one  quietly  rose  and 
rolled  on  his  back  ;  another,  another,  and  another, 
were  scooped  up  by  the  nets,  till  we  steered  into 
the  midst  of  the  mass  of  fish,  so  thickly  crowded 
together  as  to  give  the  appearance  of  discoloured 
water.  At  that  moment  two  other  boats  dashed 
through,  and,  as  we  were  all  closing,  the  appearance 
of  a  third  party  put  a  sudden  stop  to  our  proceed- 
ings ;  up  went  the  helm  of  every  boat,  and  blanched 
became  the  cheek  of  every  boatman ;  the  shout  of 
hilarity  was  in  a  moment  changed  to  the  silence  of 
utter  terror.  The  monstrous  grampus  had  arisen 
in  the  very  midst  of  the  shoal,  and,  within  three 
yards  of  the  boats,  opened  his  frightful  jaws,  en- 
tombing hogsheads  of  the  small  fry  at  one  gulp. 

The  view  I  had  of  the  monster  was  distinct ;  the 
head  was  completely  out  of  the  water  as  he  opened 
his  expansive  jaws,  which  were  lined  with  sharp 
teeth,  in  several  rows,  of  about  an  inch  long.  On 
sinking,  he  flourished  his  tail  on  the  surface ;  and 
this,  it  seems,  was  the  great  object  of  danger. 

On  our  escape,  it  will  be  supposed,  inquiry  was 
soon  made.  The  grampus  is  a  continual  visiter  of 
the  bay,  on  the  approach  of  the  herring  season,  and 
was  regarded  by  the  fishermen  as  the  most  deadly 
of  all  foes.  Boats  have  frequently  been  sunk  by 
one  dash  of  his  tail ;  and  it  was  not  without  reason 
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that  the  sailors  expressed  so  much  terror  at  his 
proximity  to  our  little  bark.  The  major  was  for 
setting  up  means  of  capturing  him,  a  sport  in  which 
I  begged  not  to  be  associated ;  but  as  my  dissent 
became  positive,  the  major's  courage  increased,  till, 
having  seized  the  gun,  he  fired  at  the  spot,  in  the 
overboiling  of  his  valour,  where  the  monster  had 
disappeared.  This  seemed  to  appease  the  major's 
wrath,  and,  threatening  a  future  attack  on  this  mo- 
narch of  the  bay,  he  betook  himself  to  preparation 
for  the  deep  sea-line,  which  was  now  ready  for  the 
bait  we  had  taken. 

Upon  sounding,  we  found  twenty-five  fathoms  a 
good  depth  for  the  larger  sort  of  fish  ;  and  having 
prepared  our  hooks,  upon  each  of  which  was  a 
sprat,  and  on  some  two,  we  proceeded  to  sink  the 
long  line,  attached  to  a  buoy. 

This  done,  and  the  bearings  taken,  we  stood 
over  towards  the  Clare  shore,  where  we  found  the 
water  deeper,  and  in  thirty  fathoms  cast  anchor. 

We  now  let  out  the  hand-lines,  each  person  having 
the  management  of  two.  These  we  continued 
to  sink  and  draw,  but  not  long,  as  we  soon  found 
a  dash  at  one  :  then  commenced  the  real  labour  of 
fishing.  Thirty  fathoms  of  line,  with  a  cod  of 
twenty  pounds  weight  at  the  end  of  it,  was  not  a 
light  amusement ;  but  we  got  through  it  manfully. 
No  sooner  had  we  unhooked  the  fish,  re-baited  and 
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set  off  the  line,  than  the  other  was  ready.  This 
continued  for  an  hour,  till  one  of  our  new  friends, 
the  boatman,  cried  out  that  it  was  time  to  up 
anchor. 

''  Oh,  the  divils  are  here,  your  honour  !  Up 
anchor,  or  our  tackle's  done." 

He  was  right;  we  were  all  busily  engaged. 
The  major  declared  he  had  nothing  less  than  the 
grampus  at  the  end  of  his  line,  and  we  were  all  in 
glorious  expectation  of  a  simultaneous  haul.  Up 
they  came,  indeed,  writhing  in  all  directions ;  run- 
ning foul  of  one  another,  darting  across  each  other's 
lines ;  congers  and  dog-fish  all  —  and  of  so  terrific 
a  size,  that  nothing  but  the  sledge-hammer  made 
any  impression  on  their  skulls,  or  could  reduce  them 
to  any  reasonable  conduct.  The  scene  was  ridicu- 
lous in  the  extreme  :  each  bellowing  ineffectually 
for  the  assistance  of  his  neighbour. 

In  the  mel^e,  however,  it  was  discovered  that 
the  major's  was  really  a  ling;  a  fish  of  great 
value  on  this  coast,  and  apparently  of  forty  or  fifty 
pounds  weight.  Every  man,  therefore,  abandoned 
his  own  difficulties  to  remove  those  of  the  major  : 
he  was  landed  —  our  estimate  was  not  incorrect  as 
to  his  weight.  One  conger  was  also  landed  of 
enormous  size,  but  the  rest  were  sent  adrift,  as  we 
thought  it  better  to  cut  the  hook  than  endanger  the 
safety  of  the  boat's  bottom  by  their  violence. 
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The  congers,  I  know  not  why,  are  never  used  by 
the  Irish  for  any  purpose.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  they  form,  well  cooked,  excellent  food.  In 
Jersey  and  Guernsey  they  constitute  the  staple  of 
the  inhabitants.  Here,  however,  they  are  held  in  de- 
testation, as  is  also  the  dog-fish,  which,  at  Boulogne, 
and  at  the  other  fishing  ports  of  France,  one  may 
see  daily  exposed  for  sale,  at  no  very  cheap  rate. 

The  intimation  our  last  haul  had  given  of  the 
invasion  of  our  quarters  by  the  congers  and  dog- 
fish soon  put  us  again  under  sail.  The  produce 
of  our  long  line  now  became  the  object  of  our  soli- 
citude. In  the  present  disturbed  state  of  the  bay  it 
was  impossible  to  conjecture  what  would  be  captu- 
red, as  it  was  obvious  that  every  part  of  the  bottom 
was  covered  with  fish  of  some  order. 

What  the  herring  eats  no  one  knows.  There  are 
not  wanting  fishermen  who  record  the  catching  of 
these  spiritual  creatures  by  the  exhibition  of  a 
bright  hook,  without  bait ;  but  it  never  fell  within 
my  observation  that  they  were  in  any  way  addicted 
to  the  gastronomic  vices. 

However  involved  the  means  by  which  they  are 
sustained  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  the  purpose  of 
their  existence  is  no  matter  of  doubt.  They  form 
the  chief  food  of  all  other  sea-fish ;  they  are  an  un- 
lucky set,  go  where  they  will ;  from  the  whiting  to 
the  whale  they  are  diligently  followed,  and  if  the 
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enemies  of  their  own  element  are  not  sufficient, 
they  have  an  ample  assistance  in  the  population  of 
every  country  they  are  unhappy  enough  to  visit. 
He  who  never  before  fished,  but  who  hath  spent  the 
year  in  attendance  on  his  flocks,  is  called  on  in  the 
herring  time.  Common  cause  is  made  to  prosecute 
the  war  against  the  unoffi^nding  visiters,  who  ap- 
pear to  migrate  from  one  shore  to  another,  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  affording  a  general  chance  to  all.  But 
the  herring  is  a  capital  fellow,  and  must  not  be  quar- 
relled with,  forming,  as  he  does,  the  only  security 
against  utter  famine  among  the  poorest,  and  the 
most  delicious  dish  possible  for  the  opulent. 

Whenever  the  herring  can  be  obtained,  let  no  sea 
fishermen  attempt  any  other  bait.  The  flavour  of 
the  herring  is  omnipotent  among  the  villanous  com- 
munity which  inhabiteth  the  deep  —  I  say  a  villa- 
nous  community,  because  in  it  is  no  respect  of 
kindred  or  of  genitorship.  The  father,  remorse- 
less, devoureth  the  son  ;  and  the  mother  her  own 
spawn,  the  moment  it  has  become  enlivened.  I 
have  no  pity  in  consigning  such  ruthless  savages 
to  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  especially  when  in  doing 
so  a  noble  revenge  presents  itself  in  devoting  them 
to  the  mosaic  equity  of  mastication. 

The  breeze  was  still  fresh,  and  enabled  us  to 
come  up  with  the  buoy  without  difficulty.  It  was 
th&  first  draught  in  the  Galway  bay,  celebrated 
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throughout  Ireland  as  the  beau  ideal  of  piscatorial 
achievement.  The  major  drew  the  buoy,  it  was 
heavy,  and  he  swore  there  must  at  least  be  a  ton 
weight  of  fish  on  the  lines.  Our  two  boatmen 
coiled  the  line  as  it  was  drawn  in  silent  doubt.  At 
length  the  first  hook  appeared. 

"  A  head  !"  cries  the  major. 

"A  head  !"  cried  the  boatmen  ;  "the  divils  are 
here  again."     It  was  the  head  of  a  fine  cod. 

"  Fifty  pounds,  if  an  ounce  !"  says  the  major. 

"  A  good  cod  !"  said  the  fisherman. 

"  A  head  !"  exclaimed  the  major,  as  the  second 
hook  appeared. 

The  boatmen  crossed  themselves,  and  wished  the 
bay  was  n't  spoiled  by  the  carrion. 

"  Oh,  by  the  powers,"  cried  the  major,  "  your 
prayers  are  heard.  Cross  again,  ye  spalpeens  ; 
here 's  a  flat  gentleman,  at  any  rate." 

The  boatmen  crossed  themselves. 

"  Cross  again,"  says  the  major,  "  as  if  it  was 
pay-day,  when  every  man  must  make  his  cross." 

"A  turbot." 

It  was  one  of  the  largest  order ;  he  had  not, 
however,  been  unassailed ;  the  marks  of  teeth  in  his 
side  were  visible. 

^'  Cod  !"  cried  the  major. 

A  cod  was  landed. 

Then  followed  a  long  list  of  empty  hooks,  or 
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leather  strings  from  whence  the  hooks  had  been 
broken. 

*'  Cross  again,  ye  spalpeens  !"  cried  the  draughts- 
man. The  rite  was  performed,  and  a  fine  ling 
made  his  appearance.  "Heads,  heads,  nothing 
but  heads." 

"  Halloo,"  said  the  major.  "  We  are  done  ! 
the  divil  himself  is  in  the  line ;"  all  rushed  to  his 
assistance — it  was  stationary— no  power  could  move 
it.  "On  a  rock,  by  St.  Pathrick !"  as  he  threw 
down  his  hat,  and  stamped  in  a  violent  fury  on  the 
crown.     "  All  lost ! — we  are  on  a  rock," 

"  Will  your  honour  allow  us  to  try,"  said  the 
boatmen. 

They  took  the  line,  and,  having  jagged  for  some 
minutes,  the  obstruction  gave  way. 

"  A  fish — a  fish." 

"  What  divil  of  a  fish,"  cried  the  major, 
"  could  n't  I  move  !  hold  on,  hold  on." 

All  hands  now  seized  the  line.  The  boatmen 
implored  us  to  stand  clear,  for,  should  the  prey  once 
get  his  head  downwards,  the  danger  to  all  was 
great,  from  the  numerous  hooks  which  the  line 
would  run  out,  and  which  ought  to  be  clear.  They 
were  right.  The  fish  gave  a  sudden  dash  down- 
wards, and,  in  an  instant,  all  the  line  which  had 
been  previously  hauled  in  and  coiled  in  a  basket 
was  thrown  overboard. 
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The  major  stared  in  astonishment.  "  What  ! 
let  the  monster  go,  out  of  pure  fear  ?  Faith,  it's 
meself  that  would  have  held  on  any  way  —  haul  in 
again." 

The  process  was  soon  recommenced,  and  as 
quickly  abandoned. 

"  Hould  on,  ye  spalpeens,"  screamed  the  major ; 
"  hould  on,  for  the  love  of  the  Trinity  !" 

We  all  ran  to  his  assistance — it  was  too  late ;  one 
of  the  hooks  had  caught  his  hand,  and,  although 
what  by  the  sailors  is  termed  a  round  turn  had 
been  taken,  it  was  impossible  to  prevent  the  acci- 
dent. 

The  line  was  now  seized  by  all. 

"  Oh  !  for  the  love  of  St.  Pathrick,  hould  on  the 
fish  ;  here,  help  my  hand  !*' 

Without  using  the  least  ceremony,  and  with 
none  of  the  surgeon's  skill,  I  thrust  back  the  hook, 
which  had  penetrated  the  major's  hand.  It  was 
but  one  effort,  a  strong  one,  indeed,  and  he  was 
free. 

"  Haul  in,"  cried  the  major,  "  I  have  a  hand 
still " — I  had  bound  the  lacerated  one  with  my 
handkerchief — "  haul  in,  and  let  every  spalpeen 
that  has  a  hand  to  spare  cross  himself." 

There  was,  however,  no  crossing  now,  the  tackle 
was  too  good  to  yield,  and  we  soon  found  on  the 
surface  of  the  water  a  splendid  halibut.     Tlie  size 
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is  unknown  in  England,  but  will  be  imagined  when 
I  say  that  it  weighed  upwards  of  one  hundred  and 
twelve  pounds  —  a  magnificent  specimen  of  the 
tribe,  not  valuable,  but  still  convertible  to  the  pur- 
poses of  sustenance.  We  resolved,  therefore,  not 
to  lose  him.  The  boat-hook  was  in  requisition ; 
blows  with  the  oars,  large  hooks  stuck  into  the 
body  and  the  tail,  all  contributed  to  reduce  to  sub- 
jection the  overgrown  tyrant  of  our  line. 

He  was  secured,  safely  slung  at  the  stern,  (for 
we  did  not  dare  to  introduce  him  to  the  boat)  the 
rest  of  the  line  was  hauled  in,  and,  the  major's 
hand  dressed  secundum  artem,  that  is,  bathed 
in  salt  water,  and  properly  bound,  the  fore-sheet 
was  hauled  to  leeward,  and  we  directed  the  boat's 
head  to  the  beautiful  speck  on  the  ocean,  which 
was  our  destination. 

This  was  the  signal  for  all  culinary  preparations. 
The  fire  was  resuscitated,  the  potatoes  put  on — a 
bushel,  at  least — the  finest  cod,  whiting,  and  smaller 
fish  selected,  split  and  washed  in  the  sea,  ready  for 
cooking. 

The  dinner  was  splendid.  It  is  absurd  to  say 
that  a  man  makes  only  a  gastronomic  journey  who 
records  his  eating.  So  indissolubly  is  this  neces- 
sary process  bound  up  with  our  happiness,  that 
I  cannot  think  him  a  fallacious  philosopher  who 
sets  forth  the  necessity  of  strictly  providing  for  that 
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which  constitutes  the  chief  act  of  every  day,  and, 
therefore,  the  prime  purpose  of  our  lives  —  dining. 
I  have  no  respect  for  a  man  who  dines  ill.  It  is  a 
proof  of  bad  taste,  and  ought  to  be  resented  by  his 
stomach,  the  source  of  all  our  enjoyments.  Com- 
mend not  me  to  the  philosopher  who  eats  not,  or 
who  eats  in  had  taste :  he  is  ungrateful  to  the 
powers  of  Nature,  and  unjust  to  the  energies  of  his 
constitution ;  he  is  ever  cynical,  surly,  severe,  and 
segregative ;  but  to  him  commend  me,  and  to  him 
alone,  who,  in  glowing  gratitude,  pays  that  respect 
to  his  organs  of  resuscitation  which  is  due  to  the 
happiness  they  engender,  and  to  the  sound  doctrine 
they  inculcate. 

No  doctrine  is  sound  which  hath  not  its  basis  in 
a  good  dinner.  The  kind  sympathies  of  our  nature 
then  burst  forth,  the  best  acts  of  our  lives  are  attri- 
butable to  its  influence.  It  is  poverty,  i.e.  the 
absence  of  a  good  dinner,  which  teaches  misan- 
thropy ;  it  is  a  false  philosophy  which  exists  not 
among  the  children  of  plenty.  A  lean,  squinting 
abortion  may  be  sometimes  seen,  contorting  his  de- 
testable visage  into  an  expression  of  general  hatred 
of  the  convivialities  of  man  —  he  is  an  impostor. 
Poverty  and  special  pleading  have  destroyed  the 
powers  of  his  stomach,  and  he  no  longer  feels  that 
the  remedy  is  timely — that  man  has  no  digestion . 
Put  him  on  the  Galway  bay,  let  him  see  the  hap- 
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piness  of  a  sea- dinner,  and,  though  he  may  be  an 
adept  in  other  matters,  he  will  confess  that  he 
is  none  of  the  real  happiness  of  man,  or  of  the  pur- 
poses for  which  a  good  digestion  was  accorded  to 
beings  of  intellect. 

Retournons  a  nos  moutons,  and  our  moutons,  on 
this  occasion,  consisted  of  broiled  sea-fowl,  split, 
and  washed  in  the  salt  water,  broiled  haddock, 
whiting,  and  cod,  with  a  splendid  corollary  of 
potatoes,  cooked  in  water  from  the  Atlantic. 
Those  who  have  never  partaken  of  the  '^ fruit" 
thus  prepared,  know  little  of  the  real  gout  which 
may  be  imparted  to  it.  The  occasional  interrup- 
tions, which  stopped  the  course  of  the  feast,  arose 
from  the  frequent  crossing  of  gannet,  geese,  and 
gulls  j  scarcely  had  one  a  fair  chance ;  the  moment 
all  appeared  arranged  for  the  due  exercise  of  the 
knife  and  fork,  they  were  changed  for  the  double - 
barrel. 

Arran  now  began  to  assume  a  specific  form. 
The  sandy  shores  shone  brightly  in  the  sun,  and 
we  could  distinguish  the  little  pier,  which  the  poor 
inhabitants  have  constructed,  covered  with  moving 
dots  5  they  constituted  the  chief  of  the  inhabitants 
of  this  strange  spot.  As  we  still  neared  the  land- 
ing-place, we  could  distinguish  shouts,  and  waving 
of  handkerchiefs,  or  rags  so  estimated  ;  but  we 
were  all  at  loss  to  conjecture  the  cause  of  such 
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joyous  demonstrations.  Our  boatmen  smiled,  but 
at  length  confessed  that  they  were  in  honour  of  our 
arrival ;  some  of  the  fishing-boats  had  already 
apprized  them  of  our  approach,  and  the  people  of 
the  island  had  all  assembled  to  bid  us  welcome. 

Having  moored  our  bark,  we  were  hailed  on 
landing  by  about  a  hundred  men,  women,  and 
children,  the  whole  of  the  inhabitants  the  island 
could  boast ;  and,  certainly,  so  strange  a  concourse 
had  never  been  beheld  forming  a  part  of  a  com- 
munity which  considers  itself  civilized. 

It  has  been  ridiculously  said  that  the  only  true 
fashion  of  the  Irish  peasantry  is  a  blanket,  two  burnt 
holes  for  the  arms,  and  a  wooden  skewer  for  the 
waist.  Such  a  costume  would  be  really  luxurious. 
Here  the  women  were  covered  from  the  waist  only 
— some  rag  thrown  over  their  shoulders ;  while  the 
men,  with  old  pieces  of  sack  or  sail-cloth,  care- 
lessly tied  round  the  middle,  and  children  literally 
naked,  altogether  formed  so  strange  a  group  that  it 
would,  in  persons  less  accustomed  to  such  a  sight, 
have  occasioned  some  alarm  lest  they  had  arrived 
indeed  among  savages. 

There  was,  nevertheless,  no  lack  of  hilarity  ; 
joyousness  and  the  piper  go  hand  in  hand;  nor 
was  the  procession  towards  the  huts  impeded  but 
by  the  want  of  discretion  in  the  major,  which  oc- 
casioned a  general  huzza.     A  fair  girl,  whose  hair 
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was  hanging  over  her  naked  bosom,  just  covering  a 
countenance  of  extraordinary  beauty — her  large 
blue  eyes,  constantly  fixed  on  us  as  in  astonish- 
ment— at  length  attracted  the  major's  observation. 
Whether  the  sea-air  or  the  whiskey  had  aroused 
the  elderly  mihtant,  I  know  not;  but  he  burst 
forth  into  rapturous  exclamations,  caught  the  un- 
conscious beauty  in  his  arms,  and  inflicted  divers 
kisses  before  the  poor  girl  was  at  all  aware  of  his 
intention. 

"  That's  for  luck  !"  says  the  major,  as  the  girl 
regained  her  liberty. 

"  Huzza  !"  cried  the  crowd;  '^  Kate's  the  gen- 
tleman's partner." 

There  was  no  more  to  be  said  :  the  piper  struck 
up,  each  roughly  seized  his  particular  favourite, 
and,  in  one  minute,  the  whole  island  population, 
shoeless,  were  jigging  on  the  sandy  shore.  The 
major  availed  himself  of  the  happy  incident — soon 
wooed  his  former  favourite  ;  while  I,  more  modest, 
am  ashamed  to  confess  that  a  lady  offered  herself 
to  my  notice  as  a  partner. 

How  long  this  kind  of  welcome  would  have 
lasted  I  know  not ;  but  the  major  exhibited 
symptoms  of  breaking  down,  and  began  to  puff  so 
audibly  that  I  thought  it  a  good  opportunity  to 
desist,  and  save  the  major's  reputation.  He  took 
the  hint,  and  we  quietly  proceeded  to  the  huts. 
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The  largest  was  selected.  The  whiskey  which 
the  major  had  brought  was  put  under  the  command 
of  Owen,  who,  as  master  of  the  ceremonies,  had 
acquired  a  high  character  already  among  the 
islanders. 

We  now  strolled  round  this  interesting  spot, 
having,  with  great  difficulty,  shaken  off  our  new 
acquaintances  for  a  time,  under  a  promise  of  join- 
ing the  evening  dance. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  these  islands 
once  formed  a  long  neck  of  land  at  the  mouth  of 
the  bay  of  Galway,  and  stretching  to  the  coast  of 
Clare.  The  Atlantic  at  last  burst  through,  and 
the  remnants  of  the  highest  lands  may  be  now 
viewed  as  the  three  islands  of  Arran.  The  remains 
of  wood,  which  are  still  to  be  seen,  favour  this 
notion.  The  ruins  of  a  very  extensive  monas- 
tery may  be  still  viewed,  and  the  burial-ground, 
which  is  attached  to  them,  furnish  records  of  a 
once  extensive  population.  The  writer  of  the  life 
of  Kierian  sets  forth,  in  reference  to  Arran :  "  in 
qu&  insula  multitudo  virorum  sanctorum  manet  et 
innumerabiles  sancti,  omnibus  incogniti  nisi  soli 
Deo  omnipotenti  ibi  jacent." 

From  the  burial-ground  is  a  splendid  view  of  the 
Atlantic  on  one  side,  and  the  whole  coast  of  Con- 
nemara  on  the  other.  The  lofty  Twelve  Pins 
seemed  to  bury  themselves  in  the  heavens. 
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The  few  persons  who  now  inhabit  the  island 
seldom  visit  any  other  land,  and  many  of  the  women 
have  never  left  their  native  sward — bounded,  indeed, 
in  their  notions  of  the  world,  which  to  them  this 
little  tract  encloses,  their  manners  were  simple 
as  their  lives ;  and,  but  for  the  occasional  visits  of 
the  coast-guard,  they  have  learned  nothing  of  the 
restrictions  of  law.  They  are,  it  is  said,  very 
naughty  in  sometimes  assisting  two  or  three  poor 
fellows,  drenched  by  a  gale  of  wind,  in  burying 
certain  packages  ;  nay,  I  believe  some  of  the  Arran 
men  have  been  known  to  pollute  their  pipes  with 
the  very  contents  of  those  packages,  for  which  no 
duty  had  been  paid.  A  few  of  them  had  been  sent 
to  Galway  prison  for  a  year,  convicted  of  this  ap- 
palling crime. 

In  the  evening,  the  assembly  had  greatly  in- 
creased in  numbers ;  the  fishermen  had  arrived, 
and  soon  joined  the  dance,  which  now  had  attracted 
the  whole  population.  The  major's  spirits  never 
flagged,  and  Owen  had  become  a  perfect  Lothario, 
and  seemed  to  have  for  a  time  shaken  off  the  sad 
reminiscences  which  had  so  strongly  marked  his 
thin  countenance.  It  was  indeed  a  jubilee  for  the 
islanders,  with  the  joyousness  of  which  they  were 
unwilling  to  part ;  and,  long  after  I  and  the  major 
had  retired  to  the  pallets  which  had  been  prepared 
for  us,  the  dance- shout  still  continued  to  ring  in 
our  ears. 
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Having  divided  the  whole  of  our  fish  among  the 
aged  and  helpless  of  the  island,  and  left  some  little 
gratuities  among  the  rest,  we  set  sail  for  Galway, 
determined  to  shoot  our  way  along  the  coast.  The 
weather  was  still  fine,  so  that  we  could  direct  our 
course  as  we  chose.  Having  made,  therefore,  for 
the  high  coast  of  Connemara,  we  crept  along  the 
shore,  so  that  the  vast  projections  concealed  our 
little  bark  from  observation  till  we  were  in  the 
midst  of  the  numerous  flocks  of  wild  fowl  which  bred 
there.  We  were  very  successful,  though  it  is  an 
amusement  of  danger,  for,  should  the  voyagers 
have  the  ill-luck  to  be  caught  on  this  shore  by  a 
westerly  from  the  Atlantic,  his  chance  of  ever 
landing  again,  otherwise  than  by  the  gentle  as- 
sistance of  the  waves,  would  be  little. 

Magnificent,  indeed,  is  the  scenery  of  the  Conne- 
mara coast.  Immense  masses,  of  greater  height 
than  any  part  of  the  shores  of  Ireland,  still  present 
their  dark  fronts  to  the  wide  ocean's  roar.  The 
unbroken  Atlantic  rolls  its  immense  mountains 
against  these  bulwarks  of  nature,  which,  still  un- 
scathed, sustain  the  shock.  The  deep  and  thun- 
der-like echoes  add  to  the  solemn  grandeur  with 
which  the  whole  scene  is  invested. 

The  prior  was  awaiting  our  arrival,  and  we  had 
again  to  go  through  the  gratulations  of  the  Clad- 
dagh  men.      The  major   shared  the  last  drop  of 
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whiskey  with  the  high  functionary,  who  received 
his  portion  with  a  becoming  dignity,  and  informed 
us  that  our  crew  would  be  ready  at  all  times,  and 
the  boat  would  be  considered  as  wholly  devoted  to 
our  service.  We  repaid  all  this  with  our  thanks 
alone — the  prior  had  forbidden  that  we  should  do 
otherwise  —  as  good  christians  should,  we  submit- 
ted to  the  church. 


22.  SUPERSTITION. 


CHAPTER  II. 

Superstition  of  the  Fishermen  —  Execution  of  Lynch  for  the 
Murder  of  his  Wife  —  General  Sympathy  for  the  Murderer  — 
The  Priest — His  Disclosure  of  the  Circumstances  of  the 
Murder— Villany  of  R . 

Although  on  the  following  day  nothing  could 
be  finer  than  the  weather,  or  more  calculated  for 
fishing,  on  my  arrival  at  the  Claddagh,  I  was 
astonished  to  find  all  the  fishermen  standing  about 
in  clusters  —  not  even  a  net  spread  to  dry,  or  a 
needle  plied  among  the  wives  and  children  —  their 
common  and  almost  endless  occupation.  There 
was  a  deep  feeling  of  sorrow  pervading  the  ex- 
pression of  every  face,  as  though  some  common 
calamity  had  befallen  this  segregated  horde.  Not 
even  the  offer  of  gold  could,  I  believe,  have  tempted 
any  one  to  get  under  way  for  the  lovely  island  of 
Arran,  which,  as  one  looked  towards  the  broad 
Atlantic,  seemed  like  a  diamond  sparkling  in  the 
sun,  and  set  in  splendid  emerald. 

Having  at  length  found  my  own  compagnon  du 
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voyage,  I  questioned  him  as  to  the  cause  of  this 
sudden  idleness  of  the  fishermen.  Owen  shrugged 
his  shoulders. 

"  Faith  and  it's  all  up,  this  day,  your  honour — 
we'll  have  the  lake,  any  way,  if  your  honour  rows 
up  yourself  against  the  stream — and  we  may  have 
some  pike  and  perch,  but  the  divil  a  sea-going  fish 
we'll  take." 

Disappointed  by  this  sudden  refusal,  my  pre- 
parations having  been  of  a  very  laborious  kind,  I 
answered  pettishly,  which  Owen  immediately  felt. 

"  It's  true,  as  your  honour  manes  to  say — there's 
no  use  in  it  —  if  the  man  must  die,  he  must  die — 
and  faith  it's  not  of  their  work,  any  how — but  your 
honour's  considerate — the  poor  deluded  people  of 
this  place  will  neither  wet  an  oar  or  set  up  a  sail 
to-day  —  and,  perhaps,  it  wo'd  be  as  well  for  your 
honour's  self  not  to  do  the  like — your  honour  knows 
what  is  a  sudden  squall  off  the  coast  opposite — 
divil  a  man  can  tell  when  it  will  come,  but  it  will 
come,  and  like  enough  to  come  at  the  moment  of 
murder  ashore  ! — There  would  be  a  curse  upon  the 
man  who  should  go  to  sea  to-day." 

I  could  not  but  perceive  that  in  the  attempt  to 
conceal  the  effect  of  this  delusion,  there  was  also 
much  of  belief  in  the  reality  in  poor  Owen.  His 
devotion  to  my  service,  however,  prevented  his  at 
once  declining  to  accompany  me  on  the  lake. 
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At  this  moment  two  of  the  sturdy  sea- fishermen 
came  up.  The  eldest,  as  if  he  had  been  acquainted 
with  the  subject  under  our  consideration,  "  begged 
his  honour's  pardon  —  he  might  be  too  bold,  but 
his  honour  would  do  a  great  service  to  the  men  if 
he  would  n't  any  way  go  to  sea  to-day  —  perhaps 
his  honour  would  spake  to  the  priest." 

On  this  day  the  execution  of  a  Lynch  was  to 
take  place  in  front  of  the  gaol !  —  solemnly  and 
sacredly  was  such  a  day  to  be  held,  as  the  parting 
spirit  of  the  dying  man  should  pass  amid  the  sym- 
pathy of  all ! 

Unlike  the  sight-seers  of  our  more  enlightened 
population,  who  regard  the  violent  death  of  a  fel- 
low-creature as  an  occasion  worthy  of  a  holiday, 
that  their  unfeeling  and  heartless  curiosity  may  be 
gratified — nothing  here  was  observable  but  a  so- 
lemn grief  that  did  honour  even  to  the  prejudices 
and  superstition  of  the  people. 

The  crime  of  the  condemned  man  was  that  of 
murder  —  murder,  too,  at  which  the  best  feelings 
recoil  with  extremest  horror  !  —  murder,  the  most 
determined  and  ferocious,  of  his  own  wife  —  her 
whom  it  was  his  duty  to  protect  and  sustain  ! 

I  was,  indeed,  astonished  at  the  general  interest 
the  fate  of  such  a  malefactor  seemed  to  have  excited, 
and  expressed  my  surprise  to  Owen,  after  having 
assured  him  that  it  was  by  no  means  my  intention 
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to  violate  the  feelings  of  the  fishermen  by  persisting 
in  going  to  sea  that  day. 

"  'Tis  true,  'tis  a  bad  murther,  your  honour, 
and  I  suppose  the  law  must  have  it  murther ;  but, 
if  I  was  judge,  I  wouldn't  harm  a  hair  of  his  head 
—  faith,  but  it's  murther  —  he's  guilty,  no  doubt, 
of  murther ;  and  it's  myself,  and  every  body  else, 
will  be  sorry  to  see  him  kilt  after  all." 

I  inquired  the  reasons  Owen  had  to  become  the 
apologist  of  so  hateful  a  criminal ;  he  referred  me 
to  the  priest,  who  had  attended  him  all  night — who, 
regardless  of  rest  or  food,  had  preferred  the  damp 
and  cold  cell  of  the  doomed  wretch  to  all  the  com- 
forts his  convent  afforded. 

On  reaching  the  gaol  I  beheld  a  concourse  of 
persons,  evidently  comprehending  the  population  of 
many  miles  round,  and  exceeding,  in  number, 
twelve  or  fifteen  thousand.  All  was  perfect  silence. 
There  was  a  dignity  under  even  the  rags  of  this 
multitude  which  commanded  and  received  respect. 
With  some  difficulty  I  made  my  way  to  the  gaol- 
door,  and  sent  in  my  card  to  the  Rev.  Mr. .     I 

was  admitted  to  the  outer  room,  leading  to  the 
gallows,  which  were  before  the  gaol-door;  there 
stood  the  condemned  man  ;  his  lip  curled  ;  his  eye 
still  bright  in  dogged  resolution  ;  he  leaned  care- 
lessly against  the  wall,  and  seemed  to  be  little  ex- 
cited by  the  horror  of  his  approaching  fate.     The 
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kind  sympathy  of  the  priest — the  sympathy  whici. 
every  word  carried  with  it — seemed  to  give  an  un- 
natural vigour  to  the  nerves  of  his  auditor ;  he  was 
steady,  attentive,  determined,  yet  was  he  within 
a  few  minutes  of  death  in  its  most  frightful  form. 

I  was  not  permitted  to  hear  the  last  words  whis- 
pered into  his  ear  by  the  Father  ;  but  they  excited 
a  calm  smile  in  the  features  of  the  condemned,  who 
let  fall  his  head  upon  the  bosom  of  the  priest  in 
token  of  the  strongest  affection.  I  wondered  at  the 
cool  deliberation  of  that  man — while  I,  and  all 
around  me,  felt  that  some  terrible  and  unnatural 
shock  was  impending — while  the  horror  of  contem- 
plating so  sudden  a  death  in  another  unnerved  us ; 
with  a  firm  and  unflinching  step  he  moimted  the 
stairs  leading  to  the  fatal  window. 

"  Father,  you  will  not  forget  me  in  your  prayers  • 
— you  know  all." 

As  he  spoke  this,  he  stood  upon  the  platform. 
To  measure  the  dense  mass  of  heads  which  sur- 
rounded it  would  be  impossible ;  yet  was  there 
the  most  awful  silence ;  the  stillness  of  night  alone 
could  equal  that  dreadful  pause ;  it  was  but  for  a 
moment — a  crash — and  then  a  simultaneous  groan 
among  the  people,  so  dreadful  in  its  tone,  so  terrible 
in  import,  that  I  needed  not  to  lift  my  eyes  to  the 
spot  to  be  convinced  that  he,  whose  words  still  rung 
in  my  ears,  had  passed  into  eternity  ! 
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I  met  my  friend,  the  priest,  as  he  came  forth 
from  his  long  and  painful  duty  j  he  was  pale  and 
fagged,  and  would  hardly  reply  to  my  questions 
concerning  the  effect  of  so  immense  a  concourse  of 
persons.  On  his  way  homeward,  however,  he  as- 
sured me  they  would  separate  peaceably  —  that  a 
word  from  any  of  the  Fathers  would  disperse  them, 
I  could  not  refrain  from  pressing  on  him  the  ex- 
pression of  my  surprise  at  the  sympathy  which 
seemed  so  generally  to  have  been  felt  in  the  fate  of 
so  atrocious  a  murderer  ;  at  last  he  replied  :  -^  "  I 
cannot  now  divulge  all  that  I  know  concerning 
that  unfortunate  being;  but,  in  the  evening,  I 
will  do  so;  meanwhile  be  satisfied.  Murderer 
though  he  was,  he  is  entitled  to  our  deepest  com- 
miseration ;  he  has  been  more  sinned  against  than 
sinning." 

"  Your  anxiety  to  know  the  facts  of  the  murder 
shall  now  be  gratified,"  said  my  reverend  friend,  as 
he  seated  himself  by  my  turf  fire  ;  ''  and  though  it 
is  not  often  we  disclose  what  is  under  the  strictest 
confidence  revealed  to  us,  yet  the  circumstances  of 
this  case  are  so  extraordinary  that  justice  demands 
the  disclosure.  Nor  need  you  hesitate  to  attach  to 
the  tale  entire  credence.  So  perfect  was  the  con- 
viction on  the  mind  of  the  malefactor,  that  he  had, 
by  fully  revealing  every  fact  relating  to  the  horrible 
act,  as  much  as  remained  in  his  power,  atoned  to  his 
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Maker  for  its  atrocity.  So  entire  is  the  belief  amonn- 
our  followers,  that  confession  is  an  indispensable  in- 
gredient in  the  means  of  salvation,  that,  trembling 
as  he  was  on  the  grave,  I  am  certain  he  has  not 
in  the  minutest  point  deceived  me.  It  is  under 
circumstances  alone  of  this  awful  character  that 
we  may  penetrate  into  the  real  feelings  of  the  heart, 
when  all  hope  in  tiiis  world  is  gone,  and  disguise 
becomes  a  crime  :  a  crime  too,  that  would  shut  out 
futurity.  It  is  then  we  find  the  real  motives,  and 
sometimes,  alas  I  the  real  facts  of  a  case,  in  judging 
of  which  mankind  have  greatly  erred. 

"  Lynch,  who  this  day  expiated  his  crime  on  the 
scaffold,  was  the  son  of  a  poor  cottier,  and  was  born 
and  brought  up  amidst  the  mountains  which  divide 
this  country  from  Connemara.  He  was  not  pos- 
sessed of  more  than  very  ordinary  talents,  but  was 
inoffensive  in  his  manners,  and  affectionate  in  the 
highest  degree  towards  those  who  reared  him. 

The  poverty  of  the  district  in  which  he  was  bred 
is,  perhaps,  hardly  conceivable  by  you  who  have 
not  yet  passed  through  the  drear  and  neglected 
tract,  which  has  depended  wholly  upon  the  atten- 
tions of  the  priesthood,  unaided  by  the  expatriated 
and  dissolute  lords  of  the  soil,  even  for  the  com- 
mon information  that  its  inhabitants  are  of  the 
human  order.  Any  employment  to  be  obtained, 
therefore,  among  those  whose  means  promise  com- 
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fort,  is,  among  this  destitute  class  of  beings,  looked 
on  as  a  provision  of  fortune  :  and  it  was  with  the 
utmost  joy  that  this  poor  lad,  whose  age  this  day- 
does  not  exceed  nineteen,  accepted  an  offer  of 
engagement  as  working-gardener  on  the  estate  of 

R a  resident  magistrate,  and  agent  for  some 

absent  proprietors. 

"  R is  a  person  of  great  influence  among 

the  extensive  community  around  him  —  to  him  the 
ragged  and  half-starved  cottier  pays  his  hardly- 
hoarded  rent — to  him  it  is  he  looks  for  compassion 
and  forbearance,  under  inability  and  misfortune ; 
and  when  I  tell  you  that  he  is  the  only  resident  in 
the  district  of  several  miles,  above  the  rank  of  a 
turf  tenant,  you  will  easily  believe  that  his  will  is  law. 

"  I  will  not  say  more  of  his  character  than  you 
may  gather  from  the  circumstances.  At  the  time 
to  which  I  refer,  he  was  living  not  very  respectably 
with  one  of  his  own  servants  —  a  young  female,  who 
had  exhibited  symptoms  calculated  to  disclose  to  the 
world  the  nature  of  the  connection  which  had  ex- 
isted between  them.      A  circumstance  of  this  kind 

could  not  be  concealed ;  and  R was,  at  that 

moment,  under  an  engagement  of  marriage  with  a 
lady  of  considerable  fortune  —  a  matter  of  great 
import  to  him,  who,  notwithstanding  his  seclusion, 
was  deeply  involved  in  debt. 

'*After  Lynch  had  been  some  days  in  his  new 
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employment,  the  dreadful  train  of  occurrences  which 
have  closed  by  this  day's  awful  execution  com- 
menced. In  the  evening,  on  returning  from  his 
work,  he  repaired  to  the  small  study  of  his  master 
to  report  his  labours,  and  to  take  orders  for  the 
next  day.  On  entering  the  room,  he  there  found 
the  girl  to  whom  I  have  alluded  —  the  door  was 
shut  and  locked.  Screams  of  murder  echoed  through 
the  hall. 

"  R ,  attended  by  his  bailiff,  who  was  con- 
stable of  the  district,  rushed  down  stairs  from  an 
upper  room,  burst  open  the  door,  and  there  beheld 
the  woman,  with  her  hair  dishevelled  —  her  clothes 
torn  and  disordered  —  struggling  with  Lynch  as  in 
deadly  contest :  they  were  instantly  separated  ; 
the  girl  fell  screaming  to  the  ground,  while  Lynch, 
freed  from  his  antagonist,  stood  apparently  in  a 
state  of  stupefaction. 

"  Explanations  were  soon  made  by  the  recovering 
female,  that  Lynch  had  come  unexpectedly  into  the 
room  —  had  locked  the  door,  and  had  proceeded  to 
accomplish  too  fully  a  diabolical  purpose.  Her 
solemn  assertions  of  the  completion  of  the  crime 
by  the  still  amazed  and  silent  Lynch  were  vehe- 
ment and  repeated.  By  the  orders  of  her  master 
she  was  removed  to  bed.  Lynch  was  immediately 
taken  into  custody  by  the  constable,  who  proceeded 
to  bind  his  legs  and  hands.     The  lad  protested,  as 
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soon  as  he  could  be  made  to  comprehend  the  nature 
of  the  charge,  against  its  truth  -^  his  denial  was 
regarded  not,  or  was  overborne  by  the  denun- 
ciations of  his  master,  who  threatened  death  to  the 
accused.  An  interview,  a  short  time  after,  took 
place  between  the  girl,  the  constable,  and  magis- 
trate :  before  them  she  made  a  statement  on  oath, 
that  the  crime  of  Lynch  had  been  completed. 

"  On  communicating  this  statement  to  the  ac- 
cused, all  the  horrors  of  a  legal  execution  were 
painted  ;  he  was  made  aware  of  the  certainty  of  his 
conviction  on  such  evidence,  and  the  necessity  the 
master  was  under  of  forthwith  consigning  him  to  a 
gaol  to  take  his  trial,  was  fully  set  forth.  Over- 
come by  terror,  the  apparently  kind  suggestion 
that  there  was  still  a  mode  of  saving  his  forfeit 
life  was  caught  at  eagerly  by  the  accused — it  was 
the  usual  amends — the  girl  might  be  persuaded  to 
marry  him.  After  suffering  hours  of  agony,  be- 
tween love  of  life  and  strong  disinclination  to  the 
means  of  preserving  it,  the  priest  was  sent  for,  the 
sudden  license  procured,  and  Lynch  became  a 
husband. 

"  During  the  ceremony  he  was  passive  and  cool, 
uttered  no  word  beyond  the  necessary  responses, 
nor  betrayed  any  feelings  either  of  satisfaction  or 

dislike.     On  the  completion  of  the  form,  R 

was  the  first  to  speak.     He  generously  offered  to 
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provide  a  supper  for  the  bride  and  bridegroom,  and 
forthwith  ordered  his  people  to  be  sent  for  to  mix 
in  the  festivities.  He  encouraged  the  bride  to  be 
gay,  to  shake  off  the  impression  of  his  recent 
troubles,  and  to  show  the  happiness  he  ought  to 
feel  when  his  master  declared  his  intention  of  pro- 
viding for  the  young  couple. 

"  To  all  this  Lynch  answered  not  a  word  ;  but, 
on  the  return  of  the  bailiff,  who  was  loaded  with 
viands  for  the  evening's  cheer,  he  stood  boldly  up, 
and  demanded  to  know  if  he  were  relieved  from  all 
charge,  and  if  he  were  now  free.  Both  master 
and  man  assurtid  him  he  was  so,  whereupon  he 
thrust  his  wife  from  his  side,  darted  out  of  the 
room,  and  disappeared. 

"  It  was  some  weeks  after  this  circumstance  that 

R was  married,  previously  to  which  event 

the  widowed  wife  of  Lynch  had  returned  to  her 
mother's  cottage.  On  receiving,  however,  some 
money  from  her  late  master,  she  set  off  in  search  of 
her  fugitive  husband. 

"  The  difficulty  a  stranger  finds  in  obtaining  even 
the  common  necessaries  of  life  by  employment  in  a 
part  of  the  country  in  which  he  is  unknown,  per- 
haps would  hardly  be  conceived  by  the  English, 
where  poor  laws  always  present  relief  to  the  desti- 
tute stranger.  In  these  wild,  though  over-populated 
countries,   the   appearance  of  a   stranger   begets 
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jealousy  and  distrust ;  the  observation  is  common  to 
them,  that  as  they  have  too  little  employment  for 
themselves,  they  need  not  strangers.  Lynch  had, 
however,  been  fortunate;  he  had  traversed  the 
mountains  of  Connemara,  till  he  had  found  on  the 
borders  of  Galway  the  means  of  comfortable  living. 
His  employer  had  overcome  the  prejudices  to 
which  I  have  referred  ;  and,  approving  his  quiet 
industry  and  inoffensive  behaviour,  had  even  pro- 
moted him  to  a  place  of  trust. 

"  The  good  fortune  this  situation  seemed  to 
constitute  was  suddenly  obscured  by  the  appearance 
of  his  wife.  She  had  previously  presented  herself 
to  Lynch's  employer,  and  bore  in  her  arms  an  in- 
fant, which  she  declared  was  the  first  of  their  mar- 
riage. She  had  represented  her  husband  as  one 
who  had  been  dismissed  from  every  employment  in 
his  own  country,  in  consequence  of  his  dishonesty  ; 
that  he  dared  never  show  himself  in  Connemara,  in 
consequence  of  the  prosecutions  for  theft  which 
hung  over  him.  She  declared  that  he  had  first 
seduced,  then  married,  and  abandoned  her  and  her 
child. 

''  Much,  I  believe,  of  the  attachment  which  exists 
among  families,  even  in  this  wild  population,  is  the 
offspring  of  necessity  and  destitution  —  the  crime 
of  deserting  their  wives  and  children  is  of  un- 
common occurrence  in  this  country,  as  it  is  held  to 
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be  one  of  the  deepest  iniquity.  The  utter  de- 
pendence of  the  child  upon  the  father,  where  neither 
the  poorhouse  nor  the  hospital  exists,  renders  the 
connection  more  indissoluble,  and  the  reciprocal  de- 
pendence of  the  parent  upon  the  labour  of  the 
child  repays  the  devotion  of  each. 

"  It  will  not  surprise  you,  therefore,  to  hear  that 
this  statement  had  already  determined  the  mind  of 
Lynch's  employer  :  he  was  dismissed.  Silently  re- 
ceiving his  sentence,  and  without  bestowing  a  look 
on  the  abusive  woman  who  had  thus  sought  and 
maligned  his  character,  he  departed. 

"■  The  jeers  of  the  wife  at  his  discomfiture  rung 
in  liis  ears  as  he  sullenly  directed  his  steps  over  the 
mountains  —  jeers  that  spoke  of  a  revenge  at  his 
neglect,  which  no  bosom  but  that  of  a  slighted  wo- 
man could  entertain.  Need  I  repeat  the  accumu- 
lated wrongs  the  enduring  wretch  suffered  ?  Why 
should  I  say  more  than  that  he  found  rest  nowhere. 
Employment  in  every  place  denied  —  stigmatized  as 
a  thief — conscious  of  the  deepest  wrongs — believing 
himself  destined  to  perish  by  the  calumnies  of 
a  fiend — weary  and  stung  with  hunger — he  was 
making  his  way  towards  Galway,  having  been  that 
day  again  dismissed  from  employment  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  his  wife,  in  the  hope  of  finding  some 
vessel  that  would  convey  him  to  a  foreign  shore. 

"  Unhappy  chance  !  he  was  too  late ;  the  very 
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path  he  was  treading  the  figure  of  the  to-him-tor- 
menting  fiend  crossed  —  it  was  his  wife  —  waiting 
his  arrival  with  the  savage  vengeance  of  a  success- 
ful conqueror.  On  his  approach  she  assailed  him 
with  loud  and  insolent  laughter,  took  her  place  by 
his  side,  and  ceased  not  a  moment  her  threats  of 
spending  her  whole  life  in  marring  his  peace  wher- 
ever he  should  go.  For  some  time  the  inflamed 
mind  of  the  wretched  husband  was  kept  in  control ; 
for  sometime  he  bore  the  exasperation  of  the  fiend- 
like tongue  of  the  woman  with  fortitude ;  till,  at 
length,  as  struck  with  a  sudden  thought,  he  turned 
upon  her,  and,  ere  reason  could  regain  her  power 
over  his  maddened  brain,  his  clasp-knife  had  pene- 
trated the  heart  of  his  wife,  and  her  warm  blood 
was  reeking  from  the  ground  ! 

"  The  rest  is  soon  told ;  the  proofs  of  the  act  at 
the  trial  were  undoubted  —  not  even  denied  by  the 
prisoner.  His  fate  this  day  has  closed  the  scene  to 
him  for  ever.  But  there  remains  yet  one,  who, 
buoyed  with  the  hope  that  his  villany  is  buried 
with  the  wretched  malefactor,  yet  remains  for  the 

exercise  of  retributive  justice.     It  was  R who 

instructed  the  wretched  girl  to  make  the  charge  of 
violation  against  the  unsuspecting  Lynch ;  it  was 
he  who  had  promised  much,  if  she  succeeded  by  that 
plan  in  gaining  him  as  a  husband,  who  would  re- 
lieve the  real  seducer  from  the  suspicions  which 
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might  have  obstructed  his  scheme  of  marriage  ;  it 
was  he  who  had  placed  the  girl  in  the  study,  had 
sent  for  his  bailiff  to  be  witness  of  the  scene,  that 
the  terror  of  the  threats  of  the  law  might  accom- 
plish the  view  of  the  master  ! 

"  He  has  not  dared  to  remain  in  the  country  ;  of 
that  I  am  glad.  I  will  not  —  dare  not  name  him  ; 
but  I  trust  there  is  still  an  honest  pen  that  will  not 
i'ail  to  set  forth  the  truth,  which,  if  ever  he  should 
see  it,  will  bring  on  him  the  heaviest  punishment 
justice  can  claim.  I  was  right  in  saying,  tliat  the 
(lying  malefactor,  who  perished  on  the  scaffold  to- 
day, was  entitled  to  our  deepest  commiseration  — 
that  he  was  more  sinned  against  than  sinning." 
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CHAPTER  III. 

Departure  from  Galway  —  Coasting  —  The  Coal  Fish,  or  Bace  — 
Aground  on  Roundstone  Flats  —  The  Harbour  —  Protestant 
Clergyman — The  Major's  Reminiscences  in  America — Catching 
a  Sea-Serpent  with  a  Shoe. 

I  DID  not  leave  Galway  without  sincere  regret; 
to  a  sportsman,  it  presents  every  attraction,  while 
the  social  kindness  of  those  to  whom  I  had  the  good 
fortune  to  be  introduced  had  contributed  highly  to 
enhance  the  amusement  I  had  enjoyed.  My  land- 
lord, indeed,  expressed  deep  sorrow  at  our  parting ; 
and  I  must  in  justice  say  that  I  had  never  before 
met,  in  any  country,  a  more  disinterested  and 
obliging  one. 

But  the  advance  of  Autumn  warned  me  of 
approaching  term ;  and  pictured  the  necessity  of 
movement  over  the  unbeaten  track  which  the  Irish 
map  presented. 

Our  preparations  were  soon  made,  having  re- 
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solved  to  coast  it  round  to  Connemara,  and  then 
cross  the  mountains  on  foot.  For  this  purpose  our 
boat  was  in  readiness,  and  our  compagnons  du 
voyage  still  on  the  alert  to  attend  us.  Transmitting, 
therefore,  all  our  baggage  to  Belfast,  and  putting 
our  wardrobes  in  travelling  order,  we  sailed  from 
Galway,  our  kind  friend,  the  prior,  attending  us  to 
the  water's  edge.  We  had  determined  to  shoot  our 
way  round  to  the  Connemara  coast ;  and  certainly 
never  did  more  abundant  sport  present  itself.  But 
we  had  long  since  given  up  all  hope  of  rendering 
the  produce  of  our  guns  available  to  the  commis- 
sariat 5  the  abominable  toughness  and  fishiness  of 
flavour  which  all  sea-birds  have  forbid  their  use, 
except  under  very  adroit  culinary  preparation. 

The  coast,  after  leaving  the  Black  Head,  which 
is  the  extremity  of  Galway  bay,  though  in  part 
traversed  by  us  before,  presented  continual  objects 
of  admiration.  The  picturesque  is,  indeed,  here 
concentrated,  and  the  wildness  of  coast  scenery 
unapproached  by  the  shores  of  any  other  country. 

As  the  breeze  was  favourable,  we  were  soon 
among  the  cluster  of  rock  islands  which  are  scat- 
tered as  breakwaters  along  the  Connemara  coast : 
to  some  of  them  we  approached  with  perfect  safety 
within  twenty  yards,  sending  our  four  barrels  amidst 
the  cormorants  and  gannets,  which  stood  on  the 
points  of  each    rock,  fluttering  and  drying  their 
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wings  in  the  air,  unconscious  of  any  danger  from 
the  boat. 

While  we  were  listlessly  viewing  the  varying 
beauties  of  the  coast,  Owen  started  from  his  seat  in 
the  stern  of  the  boat,  seized  the  boat-hook,  and 
plunged  it  into  the  sea  —  the  effect  was  instan- 
taneous :  a  large  fish  floated  in  a  few  moments 
on  the  surface  :  we  could  not,  however,  stop  to 
take  the  prey  on  board  ;  but,  looking  over  into  the 
wake  of  the  boat,  the  major  and  myself  were  greatly 
surprised  at  perceiving  thousands  of  a  large  kind  of 
fish,  which  I  immediately  recognized  as  the  coal- 
fish  of  the  Scottish  lakes — Bace  on  the  Welsh 
shore.  They  are  of  the  salmon  size,  and  not  un- 
like the  salmon  in  form,  and  average  about  eight 
or  ten  pounds  each.  In  bringing  the  boat  to,  for 
the  purpose  of  getting  tackle  ready,  they  immedi- 
ately disappeared.  They  had  followed  our  course 
as  in  pursuit,  and  the  moment  our  way  ceased  they 
sank. 

This  did  not  prevent  immediate  preparations  : 
our  swivels  were  soon  ready,  and  the  only  bait  at 
hand  was  a  piece  of  cormorant's  thigh.  This  we 
soon  attached  to  a  double  hook,  and  bound  it  with 
white  silk.  The  major  was  in  a  ferment  of  haste, 
and  Owen  commenced  snapping  his  fingers  and 
dancing  the  Irish  fling  in  undisguised  delight. 
As  the  sails  again  fllled,  we  watched  at  the  stern 
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with  great  care.  First,  one  appeared  in  the  wake 
—  another  and  another,  till  the  vast  shoal  had 
become  as  numerous  as  before.  Out  went  our  two 
swivels  —  the  baits  were  instantly  seized,  and  our 
tackle  as  instantly  smashed. 

We  had  forgotten  that  the  rate  at  which  we 
were  going  through  the  water  added  enormous  im- 
petus to  the  original  strength  of  these  strong  animals, 
against  which  we  had  to  contend.  It  was  curious, 
however,  to  see  the  very  creatures  which  had  thus 
discomfited  our  preparations  swimming  close  to 
the  boat,  having  the  double  gut  visibly  hanging 
from  their  mouths,  in  utter  disregard  of  the  danger 
they  had  passed.  Swivels  were  out  of  the  question. 
The  common  sea-line  was  resorted  to ;  and,  whether 
with  or  without  bait,  was  a  matter  of  perfect  indif- 
ference to  these  voracious  animals.  The  bare  hook 
was  sufficient :  one  after  the  other  snapped  at  it 
under  the  very  stern,  of  the  boat.  The  amuse- 
ment was,  for  a  short  time,  highly  exciting.  Owen 
had  attached  large  salmon-flies  to  a  line,  each  of 
which  was  instantly  seized,  and  the  fish  securely 
hooked. 

\\''hile  the  bustle  of  this  new  mode  of  fly-fishing 
was  occupying  our  attention,  we  had  not  perceived 
our  approach  to  Roundstone  flats.  Our  Claddagh 
sailors,  being  themselves  fishermen,  had  abandoned 
all  look-out  ahead,  convulsed  with  delight  at  the 
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drollery  of  our  sudden  captures.  One  shock,  how- 
ever, while  excitation  was  at  the  highest,  recalled 
us  to  more  sober  contemplation.  We  had  run  up 
the  shoal  all  standing,  and  had  become  safely 
moored  in  the  sands,  eight  miles  from  the  coast, 
and  as  equally  situated  as  possible  between  two 
ranges  of  rocks.  Luckily,  we  had  run  so  far  up 
the  sands  that  our  boat  was  wholly  motionless, 
and  the  sea  between  the  ranges  of  rocks  was  not  high. 
The  two  Claddagh  men  became  eloquent  in  the 
exchange  of  complimentary  anathemas,  each  throw- 
ing the  whole  blame  on  the  other.  Owen  let  down 
his  rod  in  consternation ;  while  the  group,  which  the 
major  and  myself  completed,  might  have  formed  a 
subject  for  a  painter.  The  Claddagh  men  knew 
the  extent  of  the  danger  :  it  was,  perhaps,  as  well 
that  we  did  not.  Having  appeased  their  reciprocal 
wrath,  and  represented  that  it  was  as  well  to  try 
some  remedy,  we  at  length  got  down  the  sails, 
lightened  the  boat,  and  got  the  anchor  astern. 
The  difficulty,  however,  was  this  —  that  we  had  no 
sound  bottom  to  work  on.  Oars  and  spars  buried 
themselves  in  the  sand,  and  required  greater  efforts 
to  release  them  than  could  be  devoted  to  the  impe- 
tus necessary  to  clear  the  boat.  Once  having, 
however,  moved  her,  by  all  bearing  on  one  side, 
and  just  as  we  supposed  she  was  about  to  float,  a 
roll  came  in  and  set  us  higher  than  ever  up  the 
strand. 
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There  was  nothing  for  it  now  but  our  all  getting 
overboard :  this  was  effected  by  first  securing  her  to 
an  anchor  astern — tying  on  to  our  feet  the  boards 
ripped  from  the  lining  of  the  vessel,  and  ranging 
ourselves  along  the  side,  up  to  our  arms  in  the  surf. 

After  continual  slippings  from  the  gunwale, 
and  one  or  two  immersions,  the  major  threw  him- 
self into  the  boat,  and  gave  up  the  affair  as  useless. 

It  was  not  so  ;  the  tide  fortunately  assisted  us — 
and  in  two  hours  we  were  again  safely  under  sail : 
shipwrecked  mariners  indeed,  but  shipwrecked  in 
the  finest  weather  which  could  have  ever  invited  a 
voyage. 

We  now  resuscitated  our  fire.  The  coal-fish 
were  prepared, cooked, and — thrown  away;  for  more 
execrable  creatures  were  never  presented  for  food. 
This  addition  to  our  meal  was  attempted  and 
rejected  by  all ;  not,  however,  without  the  drollery 
of  our  Claddagh  men,  who  knew  and  avoided 
these  pests  of  the  coast. 

It  appears  that  these  creatures  follow  the  her- 
rings, and  make  sad  havoc  with  the  nets  ;  they  are 
sometimes  taken  in  extraordinary  quantities,  salted, 
and  sent  to  England,  where  a  sale  is  found  for 
them,  in  Lent,  under  the  disguise  of  salted  cod. 
They  must  form  a  very  inferior  substitute  for  that 
excellent  fish. 

The  harbour  of  Roundstone  now  opened  to  us. 
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in  all  the  majesty  of  a  fine,  deep  bay,  well  pro- 
tected from  the  Atlantic  gales  by  numerous  islands 
of  rocks,  forming  a  natural  breakwater.  The 
passage  up  to  the  rude  quay,  which  the  natives 
have  constructed,  was  easy;  the  regret  that  ac- 
companied the  view  of  a  harbour,  by  Nature's 
hand  alone  constructed,  capable  of  receiving  ships 
of  almost  any  burden,  but  uncheered  by  a  single 
mast,  save  from  the  wretched  turf-boats,  was  inex- 
pressible. 

A  few  straggling  houses  along  the  quay  formed 
the  town — the  town  of  Roundstone — the  capital  of 
this  immense  tract,  where,  from  the  park  gates  to 
the  house  of  the  proprietor,  it  is  boastingly  put 
forth  that  fifty  miles  may  be  numbered. 

Having  secured  our  lodging  at  the  little  public, 
on  the  quay,  the  only  one  the  town  afforded,  our 
first  care  was  to  provide  for  the  poor  Claddagh 
men.  Their  wants  were  easily  supplied  :  a  pipe 
and  the  eternal  iron  pot  of  potatoes  satisfied 
their  demands.  But  our  own  were  not  so  easily 
complied  with — the  major's  bustle,  and  Owen's 
importunity  with  the  landlady,  however,  soon  ex- 
tracted the  important  information  that  a  dinner 
was  preparing — but  it  was  for  the  clergyman,  the 
protestant  minister,  who  lived  at  the  public.  We 
were  soon  admitted  as  guests  to  the  only  boarded 
room  in  the  house,  and  permitted  to  share  the 
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preparations  of  the  reverend  pastor  of  the  Round - 
stone  flock.  But,  without  this  permission,  we 
should  have  had  nothing  but  the  smoky  kitchen, 
and  the  humble  fare  of  eggs,  potatoes,  and  butter. 

Our  new  acquaintance  was  communicative.  It 
is  not  difficult  to  remark  the  effect  of  want  of 
society  —  the  change  which  the  constant  absence 
of  intercourse  with  our  fellow-men  will  engender. 
The  order  of  our  friend's  conversation  was  that  of 
monologue — we  had  scarcely  a  chance  of  a  remark 
— and  yet,  so  long  had  the  small  things  of  Round- 
stone  achieved  greatness,  in  the  estimation  of  the 
segregated  minister,  that  he  never  doubted  all  the 
little  affairs  which  related  to  himself  were  fraught 
with  the  highest  interest  to  us. 

It  appeared,  however,  that  his  stipend  was  fifty 
pounds  per  annum,  which  was  awarded  him  by  the 
bishop  of  the  diocese,  not  as  a  curate,  but  as  a 
missionary,  whose  business  was  to  convert  from 
the  fatal  errors  of  popery  the  inhabitants  of  these 
wild  coasts.  His  success  he  himself  recounted — 
appealed  to  the  great  increase  of  his  congregation, 
and  solicited  the  honour  of  our  attendance  on  the 
following  Sunday ;  on  which  day,  we  hoped  to  find 
ourselves  near  Belfast. 

His  church  was  the  very  room  in  which  we 
were  dining,  and  his  whole  congregation  con- 
sisted of  the   police   and  the  coast-guard.     They 
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were,  I  believe,  ready-made  protestants,  provided 
by  government  regulation;  but  I  could  not  dis- 
cover that  he  had  gained  one  communicant  from 
the  inhabitants.  Our  meal  soon  finished,  and  the 
major  having  dozed  through  the  ecclesiastical  poli- 
tics of  Roundstone,  the  "matarials"  were  the 
signal  for  the  sportsman's  evening;  and,  willing 
10  get  some  information  from  the  major's  travels, 
I  gently  excited  his  reminiscences. 

He  had  travelled  in  America,  when  serving  in 
the  British  line  there,  and  he  had  not  arrived  at 
the  fourth  tumbler,  when,  aroused  by  a  reference 
to  the  salmon  horsemanship,  he  took  umbrage  at  the 
bare  hint  of  that  story  being  deemed  extraordinary. 

"  What  think  you  of  catching  a  sea-serpent 
with  my  shoe  ?" 

We  all  begged  to  have  the  story. 

"  I  can  assure  you,  sirs,  that  the  fishing  of 
America  is  beyond  all  that  could  be  conceived  in  a 
country  like  this,  whence  monsters  have  been  long 
since  banished.  Would  you  believe  in  a  salvation 
from  a  shoe? — Faith  and  the  thing  happened." 

"  Salvation  from  a  shoe  ?" 

"  Be  aisy  —  you're  too  much  in  a  hurry,  any 
way  " — and  the  major  settled  himself  to  a  story. 
I  endeavoured  to  give  every  demonstration  of  ab- 
solute attention. 

"  I  served  in  the  British  line,  in  America,  during 
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the  last  war.  We  were  stationed  up  the  country — 
a  few  detachments  of  outposts,  on  the  borders  of 
our  American  possessions.  The  divil  was  always 
in  me  for  a  fisher,  and  the  regulations  could  never 
restrain  my  wanderings  wherever  a  fish  could  be 
had.  One  of  my  peregrinations  was  interrupted  by 
a  tribe  of  Indians,  whose  purpose  was  politely  that 
of  depriving  me  of  any  necessity  of  again  dressing 
my  hair  for  parade,  or  any  other  purpose.  I  was 
to  be  scalped;  and  nothing  but  showing  my  fish, 
which  a  good  day's  sport  had  afforded,  and  the 
tackle,  which  I  always  carried  with  me  in  abun- 
dance, saved  the  natural  covering  of  my  head. 
Such  delight  did  the  savages  express  at  the  delicate 
manufacture  of  my  flies  and  hooks,  that  they  im- 
mediately formed  a  circle  and  danced  around  me. 
1  was  invested  with  all  the  honours  of  the  tribe — 
a  detestable  compost  was  thrust  into  my  mouth,  in 
token  of  kindness  and  patronage;  and,  though 
I  understood  no  word  of  their  speech,  I  had  little 
doubt  of  the  maning  of  the  ladies.  Oh  !  it's  the 
ladies  will  get  an  unfortunate  out  of  difficulties  !" 

This  tribute  was  heartily  responded  to,  and  the 
young  clergyman  was  by  no  means  backward  in 
the  expression  of  his  conviction  of  their  power. 

'^  It  was  soon  intimated  to  me  that  there  was  a 
place  full  of  fish,  to  which  I  was  to  be  led.  I  fol- 
lowed with  alacrity  enough,  glad  of  the  possession 
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of  that  organ  by  which  I  signified  my  ready  con- 
sent —  I  mean  my  head.  I  was  conducted  by  the 
two  chiefs  to  a  splendid  waterfall,  into  which  two 
rivers  emptied  themselves.  The  constant  dry 
weather  had  so  exhausted  the  streams,  that  the  fall 
had  become  gentle,  and  nothing  but  a  dull  and  un- 
disturbed basin  presented  itself.  A  boat  was  soon 
procured,  my  flies  were  soon  ready,  and  the  divil 
may  tell  the  rest  of  the  sport,  for  I  'd  hardly  be 
believed." 

I  protested  that  nothing  but  the  most  perfect 
conviction  followed  all  the  major's  assertions.  He 
was  appeased,  but  not  without  some  misgivings  ; 
for  I  could  observe  that,  in  the  particular  parts  of 
his  narrative,  his  attention  was  addressed  particu- 
larly to  me  and  Owen  ;  every  startling  point  being- 
accompanied  by  a  close  examination  of  our  coun- 
tenances. 

'*  The  huchos  were  there.  The  hucho  is  a  fish, 
half  pike  and  half  salmon ;  they  are  known  in  Nor- 
way and  the  lower  rivers  of  America.  Oh  !  it's 
impossible  to  tell  their  number.  It's  enough  to  say, 
that  each  cast  had  its  fish  ;  and,  as  I  threw  the 
monsters  ashore,  the  Indian  chiefs  danced  round 
them  in  an  ecstasy  of  delight.  This  went  on  till 
my  arms  were  tired  of  reeling  up.  In  a  moment 
there  was  a  solemn  silence ;  not  a  fish  rose ;  the 
water  was  clear  as  crystal :  —  '  What 's  up  in  the 
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infernal  community?'  thought  L  It  was  then  I 
looked  down  to  the  bottom  ;  the  whole  was  as 
clear  as  daylight ;  the  sun  shone  with  extra- 
ordinary brightness,  and  I  could  distinguish  the 
minutest  stone — not  a  fish  was  there. 

"  At  length  I  observed  something  black,  and  of 
an  extraordinary  length,  exactly  like  the  sunken 
trunk  of  a  tree,  tapering  towards  the  end,  and  the 
tapered    end   waving,    as    though    in    a   current. 
'  The   deuce   a  current  is  here,'  thought  I,  and, 
while   I  examined  the  form,  two  red  eyes  struck 
me  with  terror.     The  trunk  gradually  rose  to  the 
surface  ;  oh,  it  was  terror  then  that  seized  me  ;  the 
red  eyes  showed  a  monster,  that  made  me  heartily 
wish  myself  ashore  —  it  was  the  work  of  a  moment 
—  I  jumped   up   in    the   canoe,   over   went   the 
execrable  craft,  and  myself  was  in  a  moment  preci- 
pitated into  the  basin.  You  need  n't  doubt  but  that 
I  struck  out  like  a  frog  ;  the  monster  rose  to  the 
surface  ;  away  swam  I,  in  all  the  horror  of  impend- 
ing death — I  was  seized  by  the  foot — fortunately, my 
shoe  came  off;  the  monster  struggled  with  it  in  his 
throat,  so  tough  was  the  material,  that,  before  he 
could  recover  his  power  of  a  second  attack,  I  had 
reached  the  shore. 

"  It  was  then  the  Indians  embraced  me,  took 
out  their  red  betel,  and  marked  my  face  in  extreme 
kindness  : — '  To  the  ford,'  said  I ;    but  the  divil  a 
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word  they  understood  ;  but,  brandishing  their  toma- 
hawks, we  followed  the  stream  to  the  shallows — 
there  was  my  monstrous  antagonist  struggling  in 
all  the  agonies  of  death — hatchets  and  bludgeons 
were  in  instant  use,  and  the  red-eyed  vermin  was 
chopped  and  beaten  into  submission — he  measured 
fifteen  feet,  with  his  head  off." 

"  That  was  a  surprising  adventure,"  said  the 
clergyman. 

"  It  was  a  terrible  one,"  said  I. 

"  By  the  powers,  and  saving  the  major's  pre- 
sence," said  Owen,  as  if  awakening  from  a  train 
of  ratiocination,  "  but  that  was  a  fishing  any 
way  !" 

"  It's  more  than  surprising,"  said  the  major ; 
"  it  happens  to  be  true,  and  this  is  the  tooth  of  the 
brute  that  was  caught  by  my  shoe." 

The  major  produced  a  large  ivory  tobacco- 
stopper,  held  it  up,  placed  it  on  the  bowl  of  his 
pipe.     The  fact  became  indisputable  ! 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Connemara — Serving  a  Writ  —  Mr.  Martin's  Permission  to  Fish 
— Rags,  Rags,  every  wliere  Rags ! — Character  of  tlie  Iniiabitants 
— Departure — Bad  Roads — Desolation  of  Connemara. 

It  required  no  great  trouble  on  Owen's  part  to 
rouse  us  from  our  beds  —  they  were  bad  enough, 
and  constructed  on  the  most  approved  plan  for 
preventing  rest.  Our  Claddagh  men  had  taken 
their  leave  the  preceding  evening,  and  were  far  on 
their  journey  homeward.  They  had  parted  with 
us  in  regret — having  entreated  us,  in  any  future 
visit  to  Galway,  not  to  recount  the  adventures  on 
the  sands. 

With  good  spirits  the  major  and  myself,  bur- 
dened with  nothing  but  a  wallet  strapped  across 
our  shoulders,  our  fishing-rods  and  baskets,  strode 
over  the  rugged  masses  which  constitute  the  en- 
trance of  this  almost  unexplored  country. 

Connemara  is  the  most  desolate  waste  on  the 
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face  of  the  civilized  globe  !  Many  have  spoken  of 
it,  yet  few  have  dared  to  enter  the  savage  dens 
which  are  here  and  there  scattered  along  the  un- 
drained  bogs — one  continuous  mass  of  rocks,  piled 
on  each  other  by  some  extraordinary  convulsion  of 
nature,  till  they  overhang  their  base  —  here  and 
there  patches  of  green  alluringly  presenting  them- 
selves between  the  abrupt  projections,  on  which, 
should  the  luckless  traveller  place  his  foot,  he  is 
buried  for  ever  !  Fifty  miles  from  the  lodge-gates 
to  the  proprietor's  house  !  —  that  is,  from  the 
first  mud  hut  that  stands  on  the  domain  of  Bal  - 
linahinch — Lodge-gates ! — description  is  beggared ; 
holes  dug  in  the  bogs  by  the  road- side,  broken  rocks 
for  a  floor,  and  turf  for  a  roof,  at  once  furnish  the 
habitations  of  the  tenantry,  and  the  lodge-gates  of 
Connemara ! 

This  is  the  free  desert  into  which  it  has  been 
said  that  the  king's  writ  never  but  once  came  ; 
how,  on  that  occasion,  it  disappeared,  ought  to  be 
no  secret. 

Two  officers,  more  daring  than  their  brethren, 
undertook  to  serve  a  writ  on  a  proprietor.  Having 
entered  the  confines  of  Connemara,  suspicion  as  to 
their  purpose  was  soon  awakened ;  the  wild  inha- 
bitants assembled,  and,  as  the  luckless  strangers  pro- 
ceeded, they  found  their  retreat  cut  off  by  hundreds 
of  followers,    whose  numbers    increased   at  every 
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turn.  The  attendance  continued  to  their  arrival 
at  the  destined  spot,  when  the  people  closed 
around,  with  every  mark  of  civility,  offering  their 
assistance.  They  were  surrounded.  The  officer's 
credentials  were  produced,  which,  on  the  spot,  he 
was  compelled  to  swallow,  seal  and  all,  himself 
crammed  into  a  sack,  and  precipitated  over  the 
bridge  into  the  river.     The  other  escaped. 

Hundreds  were  present  at  this  inhuman  act,  but 
not  one  was  ever  betrayed. 

But  the  writ  has,  I  believe,  run  into  Connemara, 
nevertheless ;  and  the  power  of  the  law  is  vindi- 
cated in  the  wretched  poverty  and  destitution  of 
the  inhal  itants,  whose  welfare  is  under  the  imme- 
diate guardianship  of  the  receivers  of  the  rents 
appointed  by  the  law. 

As  we  approached  the  bridge  which  leads  to 
Ballinah inch  Castle,  as  a  wretched  white  farmhouse 
is  termed,  we  observed  girls  and  lads,  almost  naked, 
watching  our  progress  from  behind  the  rocks,  and 
peeping,  as  it  were,  in  terror  of  our  appearance. 
Whenever  we  turned  our  full  gaze  on  them,  they 
ran  from  their  hiding-places  up  the  rocks,  evi- 
dencing all  the  agility  and  timidity  of  the  savage, 
who  had,  for  the  first  time,  seen  a  new  animal. 
Our  observers  increased  as  we  advanced  to  the 
bridge  ;  men  stayed  their  occupation  to  gaze  on 
us  ;  while  here  and  there  clusters  of  human  beings 
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might  be  seen,  fully  intent  on  examining  our 
strange  appearance. 

Six  miles  had  we  traversed  without  having  dis- 
covered a  dwelling  beyond  what  a  night's  labour 
might  construct.  Those  we  did  observe  consisted 
of  holes  cut  in  the  bog,  and  covered  with  the  dried 
turf;  the  staring  inmates  regarding  us  with  as- 
tonishment and  suspicion. 

The  little  cottage  of  Kelly  at  length  presented 
itself;  he  is  the  fisherman  in  the  employ  of  the 
proprietor,  as  he  is  termed,  Mr.  T.  Martin.  I  pre- 
sented my  permission  from  that  gentleman  to  fish 
the  lakes. 

We  were  utterly  astonished  to  find  that  the  per- 
mission was  of  little  avail ;  it  was  indeed  a  permis- 
sion to  fish,  but  the  means  were  in  other  hands. 
We  found  the  boats  in  the  hands  of  some  vulgar 
person,  who  took  umbrage  at  our  expectation  of 
leave  to  fish  being  regarded  if  coming  from  any 
person  but  himself.  The  boats,  he  said,  were  his 
own,  and  he  cared  not  for  Mr.  Martin's  leave  ;  he 
should  do  as  he  liked. 

Our  error  was  in  not  having  solicited  the  permis- 
sion of  this  official  receiver  of  the  rents.  Hitherto, 
however,  the  liberality  of  the  Irish  landlords  had 
utterly  disarmed  us  of  suspicion.  Throughout  the 
south  of  Ireland,  even  where  the  rivers  were  rented 
at  hish  sums,  no   obstruction  to  the  angler  had 
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ever  been  offered.  It  was  left  for  our  entrance  to 
Connemara,  to  which  dismal  region  the  visit  of  the 
tourist  would  bring  more  advantages  than  could  be 
returned  by  the  hospitality  of  the  inhabitants,  to 
find  all  the  laws  of  proprietorship  strictly  enforced. 
It  excited  only  a  smile  to  look  around  the  wild 
morasses,  the  herbless  rocks,  the  uncultivated 
plains,  and  remember  that  leave  was  necessary  to 
angle  in  measureless  lakes,  from  which  the  congre- 
gated wealth  of  the  inhabitants  would  hardly  supply 
the  means  of  capturing  a  single  fish. 

It  is  but  just  to  Mr.  Martin  to  say  that  he  was 
not  in  Connemara,  and  it  is  equal  justice  to  say 
that  he  was  ill-represented  in  the  authoritative  per- 
son who  assumed  his  power. 

Disappointed  in  the  use  of  the  boat,  we  never- 
theless pursued  our  purpose  ;  but  the  lake- fishing 
was  difficult ;  the  sides  were  composed  of  bogs, 
and  could  with  difficulty  only  be  approached.  We 
did  not  feel  that  security  which  had  elsewhere  at- 
tended us ;  and,  as  the  evening  approached,  having 
met  little  success,  we  set  out  on  our  return  to 
Roundstone. 

Rags  !  rags  !  every  where  rags  !  The  singular 
ingenuity  with  which  those  are  held  together 
astonishes,  and  the  only  means  of  keeping  them  on 
the  limbs  would  appear  to  be  the  veritable  wooden 
skewer.     The  beings  who  had  in  groups  assembled 
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as  we  retraced  our  steps,  presented  most  grotesque 
figures  ;  standing  up  to  their  ancles  in  the  wet  bog, 
they  regarded  us,  apparently  ill-disposed,  unlike 
the  Irish  of  other  districts,  to  exchange  the  civil 
recognition.  Had  they  been  met  any  where  but 
in  Connemara,  it  would  have  been  impossible  to 
have  restrained  from  laughter  at  the  various  devices 
which  had  been  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of 
covering  parts  of  their  bodies.  But  the  Conne- 
mara peasants  are  not  to  be  ridiculed.  Their  deeds 
have  been  deeds  of  seriousness,  and  we  remembered 
.them  as  we  passed. 

It  was  a  matter  of  wonder  with  Foote  what  the 
beggars  in  England  did  with  their  cast-ofF  clothes, 
for  at  some  time  they  must  be  worn  out  even  for 
beggars ;  yet  one  never  hears  of  their  ultimate  de- 
stination or  use.  Foote  had  never  visited  Conne- 
mara, or  his  difficulty  had  been  at  once  solved — 
they  must  be  bought  by  the  Connemara  free- 
holders ! 

Unhappy  country  !  The  fearful  character  its  in- 
habitants have  acquired  has  placed  on  them  a  ban, 
which  no  conduct  of  the  proprietors  has  tended  to 
remove.  Its  wealth  has  been  wasted,  its  improve- 
ment neglected,  while  an  impunity  has  been  built 
on  its  continual  degradation.  As  yet,  no  fostering 
hand  hath  directed  the  labours  of  the  half-savage 
creatures,  who  hide  among  its  rocks;  while   the 
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wretched  produce,  which  the  almost  uncultivated 
soil  sparingly  yields,  is  seized  with  avidity,  and 
dissipated  in  a  foreign  land. 

But  Connemara  has  indigenous  wealth  ;  its  na- 
tural productions  are  marble,  tin,  lead,  and  coal ; 
all  which  invite  the  labour  and  enterprize  of  civilized 
man.  Alas !  there  is  neither  talent  to  suggest, 
means  to  prosecute,  nor  safety  to  complete  the 
undertaking  ! 

We  lost  no  time  in  preparing  for  our  departure  ; 
having,  with  some  difficulty,  procured  a  cart,  which 
was  dignified  by  the  name  of  a  car,  we  rather  sailed 
than  bounded  over  the  roads.  The  undulations, 
occasioned  by  the  unfixed  bogs,  over  which  the 
roads  pass,  being  formed  only  of  a  wood  foundation, 
would  create  alarm,  and  not,  in  some  places,  with- 
out cause.  These  roads,  which  have  been  con- 
structed at  immense  public  expense,  are  continually 
giving  way ;  rendering  the  journey  through  this 
dismal  region  a  work  of  exercise,  as  every  five 
minutes  the  traveller  is  warned  to  alight,  to  avoid 
the  danger  of  being  entombed  in  the  morass.  The 
major's  industry  prevailed ;  he  was  our  driver  : 
and  an  unintermitting  disciplinarian,  as  the  gentle 
mode  of  persuasion  made  no  impression  on  the 
sullen  brute,  on  which  we  depended  for  our  arrival 
at  a  lodging  better  than  the  bogs  presented. 

Oughterard    at    length    appeared ;    the    major 
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thanked  his  stars  that  he  had  at  length  got  out  of 
such  ruthless  dominions ;  and  Owen  crossed  himself, 
in  token  of  gratitude,  that  he  had  passed  the  dan- 
gers of  a  visit  to  Connemara. 

I  cannot  dismiss  this  neglected  district,  how- 
ever, without  expressing  my  high  admiration  for 
its  scenic  beauties.  They  are  various  as  the  pro- 
ductions of  nature,  and  call  loudly  for  the  interposi- 
tion of  the  skill  of  man.  But,  until  the  habits  of 
the  uncultivated  creatures  who  dwell  amidst  them 
are  greatly  changed,  however  vast  the  natural 
advantages,  there  can  be  no  inducement  for  the 
capitalist  to  risk  his  energies  among  a  people  who 
have  long  been  trained  to  consider  themselves  above 
all  law. 

So  general  and  so  great  is  the  apprehension  of 
the  lower  orders  of  other  districts,  that,  even  where 
employment  has  been  offered,  they  have  declined 
to  undergo  the  danger  of  fixing  their  habitations 
in  Connemara.  The  jealousy  entertained  by  the 
aborigines  is  sufficient  to  deter  new-comers  ;  while 
the  secrecy  with  which  the  most  atrocious  crimes 
have  been  committed,  and  the  utter  fearlessness  of 
the  laws'  visitation,  have  given  a  long  fancied  im- 
punity to  their  conduct. 

But  Ireland  must  not  be  blamed  for  Connemara, 
nor  Connemara  spoken  of  as  Ireland.  Once  over 
its  borders,  and  the  civility  and  courteousness  so 
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characteristic  of  the  Irish  in  general  are  at  once 
recognized.  Nor,  if  I  were  plainly  to  give  my 
opinion,  would  I  throw  too  much  blame  on  the  in- 
habitants of  Connemara  themselves ;  when  the  time 
shall  arrive  that  may  give  to  many  proprietors 
this  now  neglected  tract  —  and  that  time  we  may 
hope  is  not  far  distant  —  instruction  and  improve- 
ment will  contribute  to  place  these  unhappy  and 
hitherto  hardly-treated  people  at  least  on  a  level 
with  the  rest  of  their  countrymen. 

To  Oughterard  the  civilization  of  Galway  has 
extended;  and  accommodation  and  comfort  may 
be  procured.  I  should  certainly  never  advise  the 
English  tourist  to  trespass  further  into  Connemara 
than  this  post.  There  is  nothing  to  invite  the 
angler;  as  no  place  of  rest,  from  the  laborious 
lake-fishing,  is  any  where  offered ;  nor,  indeed,  do 
I  believe  the  fishing  itself  good.  The  white  trout 
we  secured  were  of  no  very  inviting  size ;  and  the 
one  salmon,  which  we  by  accident  had  captured  at 
the  bridge,  was  of  a  bad  colour  and  quality.  It  is 
a  preserve  ;  and  the  preservation,  I  doubt  not,  will 
continue  to  be  easy,  at  least  as  far  as  English 
tourists  are  concerned. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


Cong — The  Subterranean  River  and  the  Lady  White  Trout  — 
Mountain  Accommodation  —  A  Strange  Adventure  in  the 
Gorge  —  Its  Satisfactory  Result. 


Our  boat  to  Ashford,  a  small  creek  of  the  Corrib, 
was  ready  —  we  were  already  denuded  of  all  per- 
sonal incumbrances  —  the  major  had  tightened  his 
wallet,  Owen  strapped  his  sack — travellers  indeed  ; 
and  now  prepared  for  the  worst  that  a  desert  could 
inflict.  Our  great  coats  and  cloaks,  however, 
which  had  been  sent  on  to  meet  us  at  Oughterard, 
were  now  not  forgotten ;  and  the  tent,  which  had 
long  been  the  theme  of  the  major's  laudations, 
was  well  packed.  The  morning  was  fine,  and, 
luckily,  the  wind  was  in  our  favour  j  the  beautiful 
islands  which  cover  the  lake— each  having,  in  the 
rising  light,  its  peculiar  and  distinguishing  hue — 
formed  an  addition  to  the  scenic  charms  of  this 
splendid  expanse.     But  the  major  saw  no  beauty 
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in  it,  and  declared  that  he  never  knew  any  thing 
come  of  the  picturesque  —  if  there  was  no  fishing 
there  was  no  beauty  —  and  Lough  Corrib  was 
beneath  his  contempt,  harbouring,  as  it  did,  the 
detestable  destructionists  of  all  waters,  the  vermin 
pike.  His  indignation,  indeed,  was  great  at  my  pro- 
position that  we  should  trail  over  the  Lough  ;  and  he 
expressed  surprise  that  a  rale  fisherman  could  be 
induced  to  stoop  to  such  a  profanation  of  sporting. 
I  submitted — and  we  shot  our  way  over  Corrib. 

It  was  mid-day  when  we  arrived  at  the  creek, 
and  we  had  some  difficulty  in  procuring  assist- 
ance to  transport  our  luggage  to  the  main  road. 
This,  however,  was  at  length  found,  and  a  rough 
pony  and  a  lad  hired.  The  route  we  purposed 
to  pursue  prohibiting  any  vehicle,  the  tent  was 
slung  across  the  animal,  which  a  little  ragged, 
but  good-humoured  fellow,  who  spoke  no  word  of 
English,  was  to  conduct.  We  soon  reached  Cong, 
a  village  of  a  few  huts,  if  it  may  be  so  dignified, 
about  midway  between  Lough  Corrib  and  Lough 
Mask.  A  river  connects  these  lakes  —  but  not  a 
river  to  be  traced  —  one  of  the  most  extraordinary 
freaks  of  nature  has  sent  the  full  stream  through 
the  earth  ;  it  disappears  for  a  considerable  distance 
and  again  bursts  forth,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Cong,  in  an  enormous  whirlpool,  the  object  of 
general   curiosity,   as   its   depth   has   never  been 
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clearly  ascertained.  It  is  no  matter  of  surprise 
that  such  a  place  should  be  the  scene  of  much 
superstitious  and  romantic  invention.  The  river, 
where  it  was  suited  to  the  angler,  did  not  present 
much  attraction,  and  we  passed  on,  with  a  hope 
of  reaching,  before  evening,  Craigh,  on  Lough 
Mask. 

"  The  divil  a  white  trout  did  I  see  in  the  cave, 
Owen." 

"  Nor  I." 

"  Your  honours  didn't  look  long  enough  —  may 
be  she's  there  still." 

"  Well,  tell  us  of  the  white  lady." 

"  Faith,  and  it's  a  doubtsome  story,  any  way — 
but  the  ould  woman  swears  it's  true  —  and  it  all 
happened  in  the  time  of  her  own  particular  grand- 
mother, that  lived  at  Cong,  and  kept  a  poteen 
shop,  where  the  identical  sergeant  was  billeted. 
There's  many  accounts  of  her,  poor  lady." 

"  Tell  us  the  old  woman's." 

"  It  was  in  Irish  she  tould  it ;  it  mayn't  be  quite 
so  believable  in  English." 

We  protested  that  should  make  no  difference. 

"  Why,  formerly,  all  the  rocks  here  —  and  the 
deuce  a  bit  of  any  thing  else  there  is  now  —  were 
beautiful  praty  fields,  all  smiling  like;  and  there 
was,  on  the  top  of  that  kill  devil  range  that  covers 
the  road,  an  ilegant  house  entirely,  of  the  great 
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king  of  Connaught.  It  was  his  daughter.  Oh, 
she  was  just  what  your  honour  would  call  beau- 
tiful— with  long  hair  and  a  muslin  cap,  for  all  the 
world  like  the  fairies  themselves.  Well,  there 
comes  a  great  king  of  the  Connemara  bogs  —  bad 
luck  to  'em  and  the  divil  mend  them  ! — and  makes 
a  great  to  do  about  marrying  the  beautiful  young 
crathur  in  white ;  and  a  bargain  was  struck,  and 
the  day  was  named,  and.  the  portion  paid,  and  all 
were  joyful  like,  except  the  beautiful  young  cra- 
thur herself,  who  did  nothing  but  grieve  because 
she  had  lost  her  choice  in  battle,  and  wouldn't  be 
comforted  any  way.  Just  as  the  priest  was  going 
to  pronounce  the  benediction,  a  fine  little  crathur, 
exactly  like  herself,  appeared,  but  nobody  but  the 
lady  could  see  her.  Oh,  it  was  thin  they  had  the 
private  talk,  which  nobody  heard  but  the  priest. 
*  Save  me,'  sis  the  lady. — '  Oh,  it's  meself  that'll  do 
that  same,'  says  the  fairy ;  '  your  husband's  to  be 
no  king  of  the  bogs,  but  a  noble  soldier,  home 
from  the  wars.' — '  Go  on,'  sis  the  father,  sternly 
like,  to  the  priest.  '  To  be  sure  I  musn't,'  sis  the 
priest;  and,  just  at  that  moment,  the  book  fell 
from  his  hand,  and  away  vanished  the  beautiful 
lady,  all  elegant  to  behold,  in  the  shape  of  a  white 
trout.  Splash  went  the  fairy  and  she  into  the 
stream,  and  under  ground  they  wint  together ;  and 
sure  that's  the  rason  she'd  never  be  caught,  but 
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comes  outj  once  a  day,  to  look  for  her  soldier — 
never  caught  but  once." 

"  How  was  that?" 

"  Faith,  and  a  long  time  passed,  and  a  great  big 
hulking  sergeant  came  to  be  quartered  at  Cong ; 
and,  hearing  what  had  happened,  he  swore  he 
would  have  the  lady,  for  he  was  the  soldier  waited 
for.  Oh  !  the  spalpeen  !  with  a  beautiful  fly  he 
tempts  the  darling  from  her  dark  hole — she  caught 
at  the  fly — the  soldier  landed  her  without  any  play 
at  all  at  all,  and  ran  up  to  the  potheen  shop,  where 
he  determined  to  have  a  capital  dinner  off  the 
lady  trout.  There  she  lay  on  the  table,  saying 
nothing  for  herself,  as  if  she  was  really  a  dumb 
crathur  like,  while  the  soldier  takes  the  knife  and 
gives  one  score  down  the  side  of  the  fish.  Oh, 
then  was  the  bother  entirely — a  cloud  of  smoke 
and  a  room  full  of  fairies  scattered  the  soldier's 
brains — the  room  turned  around,  and  the  roof  fell 
off,  and  out  flew  the  beautiful  white  trout  and  the 
whole  band  of  the  good  people  to  the  dark  cavern 
again.  Oh,  it's  many  have  seen  her  since,  with 
the  red  stripe  down  her  side,  peeping  into  the  day- 
light." 

'*  Is  this  all  the  story  of  the  Cong  white  trout?" 

"  Faith  and  it  is." 

"  Then  it's  a  confoundedly  bad  one,"  said  the 
major. 
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•'  Whisht,"  said  our  companion,  "  I  was  tliinking 
so  myself — but  we  may  as  well  get  out  of  the 
country  of  the  good  people,  before  we  say  so." 

Ridiculous  as  this  account  may  appear  to  the 
reader,  it  is,  nevertheless,  of  such  high  credit  among 
the  ordinary  travellers  who  stay  at  Cong,  that  they 
generally  visit  the  cave  of  the  white  trout,  with 
a  view  of  catching  a  glimpse  of  her  ladyship.  I 
was  unable,  by  any  inquiries,  to  explain  on  any 
reasonable  supposition  the  groundwork  of  the 
belief  that  trout  do  inhabit  the  subterranean  river. 
The  absence  of  light  would  probably  prevent  it. 

We  halted  at  Craigh  —  the  major  being  obvi- 
ously wearied,  and  having  too  much  calculated  on 
the  resources  we  should  meet  on  the  road.  Here, 
beyond  a  turf  fire  and  potatoes,  was  nothing  :  and 
we  had  to  despatch  Owen  some  distance  to  procure 
eggs.  I  regretted  that  we  had  not  fished  our  way, 
or  preserved  some  of  our  birds,  all  of  which  we  had 
abandoned  as  useless  addition  to  our  luggage. 
Luckily  the  major  had  his  flask,  for  the  whiskey  we 
procured  was  what  the  Irish  call  a  "  durthy  drop." 
Our  pallets,  which  were  of  straw,  did  not  exactly 
suit  with  the  recent  good  accommodation  we  had 
met,  and  we  required  little  inducement  to  proceed 
early  in  the  morning.  A  little  warm  milk  refreshed 
us,  and  we  set  forth  on  a  dull  misty  daybreak, 
resolved  to  traverse  the  wilds  of  Carragh. 
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We  soon  came  in  sight  of  the  lake,  which, 
leaving  to  the  right,  we  pursued  our  way  on  the 
Westport  road.  The  Aghagower  mountains  con- 
tributed to  increase  the  gloom  of  the  day,  and  shut 
out  from  the  dark  waters  of  the  mountain  lakes  the 
view  of  the  Atlantic.  The  road  now  crossed  the 
two  rivers  which  lead  from  the  very  sources  of  the 
broad  Cor  rib ;  and  we  halted  to  resolve.  I  proposed 
following  the  mountain  river,  while  Owen  and  the 
major  should  try  the  lake,  and  join  me  down  the 
stream.  This  plan  was  adopted,  and  the  boy  with 
the  luggage  was  directed  to  follow  me  over  the 
rocky  masses  as  well  as  his  stifF-legged  pony  would 
allow.  It  had  rained  during  the  night,  and  the 
water  was  slightly  coloured,  giving  goodly  expecta- 
tion of  sport.  The  trolling  tackle,  therefore,  was 
adopted,  and  not  long  ineffectual.  The  white  trout 
were  up  the  rivers,  attracted  by  the  unusual  height 
of  the  stream  —  they  were  not  large,  but,  in  our 
perishing  condition,  I  secured  all  that  gave  me  the 
least  chance. 

There  is,  between  the  road  and  the  first  fall  of 
the  river  into  the  great  Lough  Mask,  a  magnificent 
gorge ;  the  rocks  on  each  side  were  nearly  perpen- 
dicular, overhung  with  brushwood.  Its  darkness 
was  awful,  while  the  angry  stream  dashing  into  the 
basin  below  sent  forth  a  hollow  sound,  that  was  re- 
echoed from  the  many  walls  of  rocks  up  which  the 
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sound  ascended.  I  paused  at  the  attempt  to  de- 
scend, but,  lured  by  the  prospect  of  finding  here  a 
maiden  fall,  which,  in  all  probability,  the  line  of  the 
angler  had  never  yet  polluted,  I  consulted  my  young 
companion,  as  far  as  signs  could  be  called  a  consul- 
tation. He  shook  his  head ;  but  I  cheered  him  on 
to  the  attempt,  fastened  the  pony  to  the  brush- 
wood, and  showed  the  way.  The  boy  followed  with 
my  rod,  which,  however,  it  was  found  necessary  to 
abandon  in  the  descent ;  and,  in  a  fit  of  determina- 
tion, I  let  it  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  gorge  : 
where  the  rod  goes,  thought  I,  the  angler  must  fol- 
low ;  and,  supporting  myself  amidst  the  stunted 
trees,  which  lined  the  sides  of  the  rocks,  and  never 
daring  once  to  look  downward,  scrambled  along  the 
ledges.  At  some  distance  down,  when  return  was 
hopeless,  we  discovered  that  there  was  a  blank  in 
the  ledge ;  the  whole  view  of  the  country,  and  the 
splendid  cataract  at  a  dizzy  height,  were  presented : 
but  the  precipice  was  not  to  be  descended. 

Mortified  and  fatigued,  I  rested  for  some  time 
undetermined  how  I  should  proceed,  and  regretting 
my  hasty  determination  in  having  despatched  my 
avant  courier,  the  companion  of  so  many  and  so  cheer- 
ful scenes.  "Hurrah  1"  cries  my  little  ragged  atten- 
dant. I  turned  suddenly,  and  beheld  him  suspended 
from  a  branch,  and  about  to  drop  on  the  lower 
ledge.     There  was  joy  in  his  countenance  ;    I  fol- 
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lowed  him  —  the  ledge  on  which  he  had  descended 
was  the  first  of  a  series  which  led  to  the  gulph.  It 
was  a  dangerous  journey ;  but  what  angler  could  re- 
sist the  dark  and  boiling  basin,  in  which,  during  a 
partial  flood,  the  trout  and  salmon  would  necessa- 
rily be  congregated  in  their  peregrinations  upward. 
It  was  but  an  effort,  and  we  were  both  landed  on 
the  rugged  rocks,  which  formed  the  bed  of  the 
winter  stream.  My  rod  was  soon  recovered  ;  nor 
was  I  long  in  making  my  way  towards  the  fall, 
which  now  became  almost  deafening.  I  directed 
my  little  mercury  to  bring  round  the  pony  to  the 
lower  part  below  the  precipice,  where  I  should  be 
able  to  join  him. 

It  is  not  easy  to  describe  the  sensation  of 
loneliness  I  felt.  Pictures  of  a  new  country 
are  nothing  to  the  reality  of  such  a  spot  as  this. 
Though  it  was  day,  there  was  hardly  sufficient 
light  to  enable  me  to  direct  my  steps  with  due 
care,  while  the  slippery  surface  of  the  rocks  contri- 
buted to  divers  prostrations,  not  claiming  the  re- 
spect of  religious  rites,  nor  accompanied  by  that 
resignation  which  excluded  some  short  exclama- 
tory apostrophes.  But  the  basin  was  at  last 
achieved.  It  was  about  one  hundred  yards  in  diame- 
ter, and  required  no  great  strength  to  command  it. 
The  fly  was  useless  :  the  short  but  darkening  trees 
reached  nearly  to  the  surface ;    no  net  ever  could 
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have  been  used  in  so  deep  and  irregular  a  hole,  if 
even  the  superstition  of  the  natives  would  have 
allowed  the  attempt.  Having  well  loaded  my  line 
with  lead,  I  passed  it  gradually  down  the  foaming 
fall  into  that  part  of  the  pool  which  formed  the 
deep  and  boiling  eddies.  The  run  was  instan- 
taneous, and  I  was  immediately  rocked  by  a  large 
fish.  I  had  now  gained  some  experience  in  this 
kind  of  resistance,  and  determined  to  give  time  to 
the  enemy,  who  seemed  disposed  enough  to  take  it, 
as,  with  all  my  jagging,  he  remained  immoveable. 
I  now  set  up  a  second  tackle,  laying  my  rod  over 
the  rocks,  determined  not  to  lose  a  first  fish  by  any 
want  of  temper  or  management.  By  the  time 
I  had  completed  my  second  tackle,  up  sprang  the 
fish  at  the  lower  end  of  the  basin :  I  seized  my  rod  ; 
and,  I  believe,  never  had  a  more  determined  or 
spirited  enemy  to  combat.  He  yielded,  however, 
and  I  was  drawing  him  gently  to  land,  delighted 
with  the  success  the  adventure  promised. 

As  I  turned  towards  the  shore,  I  encountered  the 
face  of  a  man  close  to  mine,  whose  lineaments  can 
never  pass  from  my  remembrance.  He  was  enclosed 
within  a  mass  of  rags  :  the  hair  and  beard  covered 
the  whole  of  his  face,  with  the  exception  only  of 
the  high  cheek  bones,  which,  protruding  through 
the  matted  locks,  gave  an  awful  effect  to  the  deeply 
sunken  face  j  the  eye  was  quivering  in  alarm  ;  and 
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there  was  an  agitated  expression,  which  evidenced 
some  terrible  emotion  under  vvhich  he  laboured.  I 
caught  the  infection.  I  saw  nothing  but  death  in 
such  a  spot,  beyond  the  possibility  of  assistance, 
and  opposed  to  a  being  whose  state  could  not  be 
rendered  more  desperate.  I  threw  down  my  rod 
without  a  word.  The  fierce  eye  of  the  stranger 
pursued  my  every  act.  I  shook  off  the  hut,  and 
took  an  attitude  of  defence.  A  slight  smile  passed 
the  features  of  the  man,  as  he  drew  from  under  his 
dress  a  pistol. 

"  You  are  here  in  search  of  me  ?" 

"  No." 

''  You  are  no  Irishman." 

"  None." 

"  Then,  for  the  love  of  God  and  your  own  life, 
tell  me — am  I  sought  for — will  you  betray  me?" 

"  I  will  not." 

*'  Thanks,  Englishman,  you  are  safe ;  I  will 
take  the  word  of  the  Saxon,  though  the  Saxons 
are  our  oppressors.  How  could  you  descend  these 
rocks  ?  I  believe  no  man  has,  before  myself,  at- 
tempted to  penetrate  to  this  dark  and  dangerous 
hole  —  a  sudden  flood  and  you  are  swept  away 
without  the  chance  of  escape — this  pool  has  cham- 
bers underneath  the  fall,  that  would  bury  for  ever 
the  creature  whose  step  should  slip. — I  heard  a  gun 
an  hour  ago?  are  the  bloodhounds  on  the  track?" 
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"  It  was  my  rifle — be  satisfied,  you  are  perfectly 
safe,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned  :  shake  off  the  horror 
that  seems  to  have  unnerved  you.  What,  in  the 
name  of  Heaven,  can  have  rendered  you  so  de- 
sperate?" 

''  Your  honour  shall  know.  Look  into  this 
cavern;"  he  led  the  way  into  a  fissure  of  the  rock, 
which  was  wholly  obscured  from  the  view  by  the 
thick  clusters  of  brushwood  and  short  oaks.  At 
one  end  of  the  cave  was  a  heap  of  rushes,  and  the 
smouldering  embers  of  a  turf  fire,  over  which  had 
been  suspended  an  iron  pot;  the  aspect  of  the 
man,  as  he  leaned  over  the  fire  to  restore  its 
flame,  was  ghastly,  and  I  involuntarily  drew  back 
from  so  uninviting  an  apartment.  My  new  friend 
followed,  and,  familiarly  laying  his  hand  on  my 
shoulder,  as  if  to  detain  me,  "  Sure,  sir,  it's 
yourself  will  listen  to  my  miseries.  I'd  show  you 
hospitality,  if  I  could,  here  ;  but  may  be  ye'd  rather 
not  sit  in  the  cave."  I  declined  that  honour,  while 
he  pursued  the  train  of  his  narrative.  "  You  see, 
sir,  an  outcast  —  if  the  bloodhounds  once  caught 
him,  would  hang  a  thousand  times,  if  a  thousand 
lives  he  had." 

"  A  criminal  ?  Say  no  more  —  I  wish  to  hear 
nothing  of  your  life  or  deeds — as  yet  you  are  safe." 

''  Safe  !  I  am  safe.  I  have  continued  safe,  even 
through  the  bloody   butcheries  of  Rathcormack. 
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Even  where  the  widows — made  so  by  the  church — 
send  up  their  morning's  curses  on  the  murderers. 
Through  all  this  I  am  safe ;  yet,  by  this  hand — 
you  see  it  is  a  strong  one  —  by  this  hand  four 
villains  of  police  fell ;  their  blood  is  unatoned,  and 
I  am  free."  I  shuddered  at  the  wretch  who  could 
so  exultingly  make  a  declaration  of  horrors. 
"  They  were  upon  my  track  once ;  you  see  my 
pistol" — he  grasped  it — "  the  leader  of  the  party 
gained  on  me  ;  I  fell ;  as  he  was  about  to  bind  me, 
a  ball  passed  through  his  heart  —  you  are  one  of 
the  hunters — you  are  seeking  me — beware — I  have 
a  load  remaining." 

Bloodthirsty  villain  ! — I  had  determined  now  to 
await  my  opportunity  and  seize  the  ruffian — the  only 
difficulty  was  the  pistol,  on  which,  during  his  excla- 
mation, he  continually  laid  his  hands.  I  could  not 
but  remark  that  his  language  little  accorded  with 
his  appearance ;  the  former  evincing  an  intercourse 
with  persons  of  the  higher  order.  Although 
tinged  with  the  brogue,  his  expressions  were  some- 
times even  elegant.  He  took  an  evident  pleasure 
in  the  concern  which  my  manner  indicated.  There 
was  a  pause  for  some  moments,  during  which  I 
had  collected  my  tackle,  the  salmon  having  long 
since  made  his  depart. 

I  begun,  within  myself,  heartily  to  regret  this 
adventure,  as  putting  upon  me  the  necessity  of  a 
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very  serious  duty,  besides  spoiling  my  fishing,  the 
duty  of  dehvering  a  murderer  over  to  the  laws. 
My  own  safety  was  hardly  insured  in  the  rencontre, 
and  I  was  deeply  calculating  by  what  stratagem  I 
should  manage  to  betray  him  into  my  power. 

"  Sir,"  said  the  man,  confidentially  approach- 
ing me,  ''  you  have  heard  of  the  affair  at  Rath- 
cormack  —  fifty  murders  in  one  day  will  hardly 
be  forgotten  —  the  police  were  the  murderers — 
the  police,  pushed  on  by  the  parsons  —  they  were 
told  to  spare  nor  man  nor  child  —  they  spared 
none.  -This  is  a  dark  place  —  the  light  of  day 
sometimes  hardly  penetrates  —  the  viceroy  is,  at 
this  moment,  in  search  of  me.  I  heard  it  from 
some  emissaries ;  I  would  meet  him  at  once, 
but  that  there  is  a  difficulty  about  the  passage 
to  the  road,  and  the  ground  is  better  here.  When, 
therefore,  the  fight  comes,  my  dagger  will  pierce 
his  heart.  I  have  sworn  that  a  thousand  times  to 
the  saints,  and  there  are  plenty  to  help  me." 

There  could  be  no  doubt  of  the  danger  which  en- 
compassed me.  I  had,  therefore,  arrived  at  the 
fixed  determination  to  arrest  the  monster  in  his 
lair.  The  only  difficulty  was  the  mode  of  dis- 
arming him  of  the  deadly  weapon  which  he  held 
in  his  hand,  and  scarcely  for  a  moment  seemed  to 
relinquish.  Stratagem  was  necessary.  I  found  it 
hard  to  restrain  my  natural  impetuosity,  which 
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directed  the  attack  at  once.  I  resolved  better,  and 
proceeded  to  fish  the  fall  again  with  an  assumed 
calmness. 

The  horrible  stranger  took  his  seat  near  me  as  1 
rested  on  the  rocks  attending  to  my  two  rods.  The 
familiarity  and  boldness  of  his  manner  disgusted 
me.  I  was  rising  to  an  ebullition,  when  he  again 
gently  seized  my  arm  : — 

"  You  have  heard  of  the  murder." 

"  What  murder  ?  —  The  noble  lord  who  fell  by 
the  pistol-ball  ?  —  I  have  heard  of  that  atrocious 
act." 

The  wretch  smiled  —  and,  standing  erect,  ex- 
claimed, "  'Twas  ir 

"  Then  it  shall  be  your  last !" 

I  had  the  advantage  —  he  was  seated  —  I  fixed 
my  hand  on  his  throat,  and  he  was  prostrate. 
I  found  my  strength  greatly  superior  to  his  strug- 
gles. At  the  very  moment  he  was  lifting  his  hand 
to  discharge  the  deadly  weapon,  I  seized  and  wrested 
it  from  his  grasp,  and  threw  it  on  the  rocks. 
Great,  indeed,  was  my  surprise  to  find  that  no 
further  resistance  was  offered.  Anticipating  some 
deep  design  in  this,  I  bound  both  his  arms  together 
by  a  silk  handkerchief,  so  tight,  indeed,  that  he 
became  utterly  motionless. 

All  this  passed  so  rapidly  that  the  time  of  the 
narration  seems  tedious.     The  moment  I  felt  my 
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triumph,  and  that  I  had  secured  one  of  the  most 
atrocious  malefactors,  I  scrambled  towards  the 
opening  at  the  end  of  the  fall,  the  point  to  which  I 
had  directed  my  little  attendant  with  the  pony. 
On  emerging  into  the  light,  I  was  greatly  relieved 
by  the  view  of  the  major  and  Owen,  picking  their 
way  in  great  haste  through  the  bog  ;  they  had  with 
them  two  strangers.  Having  hailed  them,  and 
enjoined  their  haste,  I  returned  to  the  prisoner, 
who  had  done  no  more  than  raise  himself  against 
one  of  the  rocks,  and,  to  my  astonishment,  was  in 
a  convulsion  of  laughter.  I  paused  to  behold  so 
blood-stained  a  wretch,  and  could  not  refrain  from 
littering  the  reproaches  which  so  naturally  sug- 
gested themselves. 

*'  Sir,"  said  he,  "  you  would  laugh,  also,  if 
you  knew  all  —  will  you  accept  my  confession  ? — 
by  St.  Patrick,  you  shall  have  the  truth,  if  you 
will  undo  this  confounded  handkerchief  —  listen 
— come  nearer  —  it  is  a  secret  that  the  world  is 
dying  to  know  —  the  great  truth  which  is  kept 
with  me  and  me  alone.     I  am  —  come  nearer." 

"  Speak  whatever  you  please  —  I  will  faithfully 
report  it." 

"  I  am  the  pope  himself." 

As  he  uttered  this  he  drew  himself  up,  pinioned 
as  he  was,  with  a  degree  of  dignity^  his  eyes 
again    assumed    that   peering    and   anxious   look 
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which  had  at  first  so  powerfully  struck  me  :  — 
"  Hear  —  if  you  are  a  good  catholic  —  I  am  the 
pope  himself — fall  down  and  worship/' 

As  he  uttered  this,  the  major,  Owen,  and  their 
companions,  had  forced" their  way  through  the  pass. 
The  greetings  were  mutual,  my  exultation  com- 
plete. 

"  There,"  said  I,  "  is  the  atrocious  malefactor 
who  has  so  long  escaped  justice  —  there  is  the 
monster  whose  murders  cry  out  for  vengeance." 

"  Oh  !  be  aisy,  there,"  said  one  of  the  strangers  ; 
"  all  a  mistake — this  gentleman  is  a  friend  of  mine. 

Hollo,  W ,  why  what  the  divil  brings  you  to 

the  fairy's  fall  ?" 

"  I  am  the  pope,"  said  the  malefactor. 

"  Oh    pope  be   bothered,  —  you're    Lieutenant 

W ,  any  way,  and  you've  got  a  greater  crack 

than  ever  in  your  unfortunate  head  to-day." 

The  whole  mystery  was  explained ;  the  poor 
fellow  was,  indeed,  a  half-pay  militia  officer,  who, 
having  dissipated  every  thing  he  had  possessed, 
had  been  consigned  by  his  relations  to  the  care  of 
the  person  who  now  addressed  him.  A  full  and 
clear  explanation  followed.  It  was  frequently  the 
case  that,  after  having  procured  by  the  false  kind- 
ness of  friends  any  quantity  of  whiskey,  he  would 
disappear  from  the  house  of  his  host,  and  hide  him- 
self in   inaccessible   caves.     This    had   happened 
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in  the  present  instance,  and  he  had  been  missing 
two  days. 

"  But,"  said  I,  "  how  can  such  a  man  be  en- 
trusted with  lire-arms  ?  he  had  a  pistol,  which  was 
directed  to  my  breast." 

"  A  pistol !"  exclaimed  the  farmer ;  ''  a  precious 
pistol  !  one  of  his  own  manufacture." 

I  produced  it ;  a  general  laugh  followed ;  a 
blackened  piece  of  bent  iron  was  all  the  weapon 
which  had  occasioned  me  so  much  real  terror. 

"  Is  there  no  truth  in  the  murders  in  which  he 
avers  he  has  been  concerned  ?" 

"  Murther  !"  exclaimed  the  farmer  ;  "  the  poor 

fellow  would  n't  injure  a  worm.     Come,  M^ ," 

continued  he,  "  we  must  go.'" 

He  took  him  by  the  arm,  all  his  former  vio- 
lence had  vanished,  he  became  perfectly  docile, 
and,  without  uttering  a  word,  went  off  in  care  of 
his  friend,  who  gave  us  an  invitation  to  his  cottage, 
about  a  mile  distant.  It  appeared  that  the  two 
strangers  had  been  in  search  of  the  wanderer  when 
they  met  the  major. 

That  veteran  had  been  more  successful  than  my- 
self, and  produced  a  couple  of  fine  salmon,  which 
were  really  acceptable.  I  led  to  the  penetralia, 
where  turf  and  the  iron  pot  were  ready.  Owen 
soon  made  up  the  fire,  and  we  enjoyed  a  hearty 
meal,  enlivened  by  the  store  which  we  had  brought 
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on  the  pony,  and  our  appetites  suffered  nothing 
from  their  being  ministered  to  in  the  madman''s 


♦  I  learned  subsequently  the  death  of  this  unfortunate ;  in  one 
of  his  wanderings  he  had  died,  no  doubt,  from  cold  and  hunger. 
Although  the  persons  who  attended  him  appeared  to  show  him 
every  kindness,  I  cannot  but  think  his  friends,  if  such  a  creature  of 
affliction  had  any,  should  have  taken  more  effectual  means  for  his 
restraint.  Although  generally  harmless,  as  I  learned,  his  passions 
and  feelings  were  all  connected  with  murder  —  a  tendency  in  % 
disordered  mind,  that  should  certainly  have  suggested  the  neces- 
sity of  confinement.  We  found  he  was  well  known  among  the 
cottagers  of  these  mountains,  among  whom  he  had  been  some 
years  located. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


og  River  Fishing  — The  Wilds  of  Lough  Mask  — The  Desert 
Lands  and  their  Proprietors  —  The  Major's  Run  and  Catas- 
trophe— The  Prize. 


"  Is  there  such  a  swamp  in  England  as  this?" 
said  the  major,  as  the  whole  plain  broke  on  our 
view,  in  following  the  river  between  Lough  Mask 
and  Lough  Corrib ;  "  look  about  you — not  a  blade 
of  grass  —  here  and  there,  indeed,  upon  the  rising 
grounds,  a  few  patches  of  oats,  the  rest  bog  and 
reeds  —  nothing  but  bog  and  reeds.  Misery  in 
this  uncultivated  waste  is  at  the  highest  sustain- 
able point;  the  want  of  food  among  these  cot- 
tagers daily  forms  the  theme  of  your  newspapers, 
and  sometimes  the  ground  of  your  subscriptions. 
A  villanous  robbery  of  the  English  —  those  sub- 
scriptions. It  is  only  another  way  of  putting 
money  into  the  pockets  of  the  landlords.    Here, 
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amidst  thousands  of  uncultivated  acres,  a  wretched 
patch  is  let  for  three  times  its  value — the  poor  crop 
fails,  for  even  the  small  tracts  that  are  cultivated 
are  ill  managed  —  all  is  seized  for  rent,  and  the 
crathurs  die,  or  would  die  but  for  a  subscription  ; 
and  the  liberal  landlord,  who  views  this  desert,  puts 
his  own  name  down  for  a  trifle,  and  expects  the 
public  to  do  the  rest ;  while  he  reaps  all  the  benefit, 
and  showers  his  favours  among  the  inhabitants  of 
London  or  Paris.  Among  all  the  estates  you 
have  passed  through,  what  landlord  have  you  found 
at  home  ?  " 

I  was  grieved  to  be  obliged  to  admit — not  one  of 
the  higher  order. 

"  It  is  to  the  higher  order  that  these  enormous 
tracts  belong.  Give  me  a  grant  of  a  thousand  acres 
of  this  morass ;  in  two  years  you  should  see  smiling 
corn  fields  where  now  you  behold  nothing  but  reeds. 
Just  view  the  depth  of  the  bed  of  this  river ;  several 
feet  below  the  bog-surface.  The  whole  moisture  of 
this  bog  might  be  conveyed  into  the  stream ;  the 
shallow  passes  might  be  with  little  labour  deepened; 
employment  \vould  be  given  to  the  poor,  and  wealth 
would  be  the  result  to  the  landlord.  But,  no  !  the 
landlord  knows  nothing  of  the  soil,  or  has  nothing 
to  spare  for  its  improvement." 

"  May  not  this  neglect  be  attributed  to  other 
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"  The  accursed  restrictions  of  the  tenure,"  said 
the  major.  "  Why,  half  of  them  have  no  power  to 
grant  leases  to  those  who  would  undertake  the  re- 
covery of  the  land.  Then,  there  is  the  still  more 
iniquitous  act  of  agistment.  The  instant  a  plot  of 
ground  is  drained,  and  turned  for  the  purposes  of 
agriculture,  the  tithe-owner  comes  in ;  but  there 
must  be  an  end  of  that." 

'^  Is  it  possible,"  I  exclaimed,  "  that  so  splendid 
a  country  as  this  should  be  unknown  or  neglected  ? 
I  see  before  me  expanses  of  water,  crowded  with 
every  kind  of  fish ;  land,  capable  of  the  highest 
production,  and  a  climate  of  great  mildness  and 
salubrity ;  but,  when  I  look  at  the  wretched  hovels 
of  the  thinly  scattered  inhabitants,  I  cannot  but 
believe  that  some  great  error  exists.  What  can  be 
the  inducement  to  emigration  to  New  South  Whales, 
while  millions  of  acres  here  are  untouched  by  the 
hand  of  the  agriculturist?" 

"  Push  on,"  said  the  major  3  "  these  are  reflec- 
tions that  bring  no  good  effect.  We  are  in  a  wild 
country,  but  its  wildness  is  our  sport ;  that  river, 
noble  and  bounding  as  you  see  it,  knows  but  one 
anylei\  a  poor  fellow  whom  we  met  at  the  top  of 
the  rocks,  with  a  hazel  rod,  a  stout  string,  and  flies 
of  the  coarsest  texture  ;  he,  I  believe,  is  the  lord  of 
this  stream." 

"  And  can  catch  a  fish  any  way,"  says  Owen. 
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"  Millions  of  salmon  pass  this  stream  annually ; 
they  are  never  touched  or  sought  .for  until  in  the 
shallow  tributaries  :  a  villanous  system  of  poaching 
is  carried  on  when  the  fish  are  spawning.  This  evil 
arises  from  the  poverty  of  the  people,  and  their 
ignorance  of  the  proper  art  of  fishing." 

"  There  is,  it  appears,  no  enforcement  of  the 
penalties." 

"  Enforcement  ? "  cried  the  major ;  "  all  the 
enforcement  here  is  about  a  pipe  of  tobacco  and  a 
drop  of  poteen  ;  by  neither  of  which  do  the  govern- 
ment lose  a  farthing,  for,  if  they  were  not  both 
smuggled,  they  could  never  be  consumed.  To  the 
bottom  of  the  lake,  say  I,  with  their  coast-guards 
and  excisemen.  Here"  continued  he,  striking  the 
sod  with  the  but  of  his  rod,  "  here  is  the  real 
wealth  of  the  country;  here  is  employment  for 
their  trumpery  coast-,guard  and  their  poor.  But 
the  prevention  of  crimes  committed  from  necessity 
is  never  regarded ;  it  is  honour  to  a  government  if 
it  punishes  them  with  rigour.  It  is  pleasing  and 
satisfactory  to  find  all  the  noble  lords  of  the  united 
kingdom,  in  one  burst  of  virtuous  indignation,  ex- 
claim against  any  lenity  in  the  punishment  of  crimes, 
which  are  the  offspring  of  ignorance,  and  to  which 
their  own  neglect  of  the  unhappy  criminals  has 
mainly  contributed.  Where  are  the  capitalists  wlio 
affect  a  fondness  for  wild  sports?  where  the  numerous 
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classes  who  yearly  transport  their  dependents  for 
interfering  with  the  game,  the  object  of  all  their 
solicitude  and  care  ?  Let  them  behold  this  void — 
view  those  lakes." 

I  confessed  to  the  inviting  nature  of  the  scene, 
and  could  not  but  join  in  the  wonder  expressed  by 
the  major,  that  these  attractions  had  never  yet  been 
sufficiently  known  to  cause  the  erection  of  a  single 
edifice.  The  economy  of  such  a  location  would  be 
no  small  consideration ;  labour  is  abundant  at  six- 
pence per  day  for  an  able  man ;  stone  of  excellent 
quality  only  for  the  bringing  j  lime  every  where 
produced.  A  small  income,  judiciously  invested 
here,  would  be  wealth  in  comparison  mth  a  resi- 
dence in  any  other  country  in  the  world  ! 

"  Hould  on,"  cried  Owen,  in  the  midst  of  our 
apostrophes ;  "  he's  here,  your  honour."  He  had 
hooked  a  fine  fish  on  the  flat. 

"  Faith  and  there's  corn  still  in  Egypt,"  exclaimed 
the  major ;  "  where  the  deuce  is  my  fly- book?" 

He  was  soon  prepared,  and  as  soon  rose  a  salmon 
— another — he  is  hooked. 

"  The  landing-net,"  cried  Owen. 

"  The  landing-net,"  cried  the  major. 

I  stood  between  the  two  combatants,  knowing 
not  which  to  assist. 

"  The  gaff,"  cries  the  major  ;  "let  the  spalpeen 
hould  on." 
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At  that  moment  a  magnificent  fish  leapt  from  the 
water — down  went  the  major's  rod — "  and  that's  a 
fair  one,  any  way,"  said  the  major ;  ^'  he'll  give  us 
a  run,  yet.     A  hand  for  the  saints." 

I  assisted  him  to  disencumber  liimself  of  his  coat 
and  hat.  "  Now  we  start  fair" — but  the  fish  was 
lodged ;  it  was  the  largest  salmon  I  had  seen,  and 
I  confess  I  shared  all  the  sportsman's  anxiety  with 
the  major.  "  Off  again" — he  was  off,  indeed ;  and 
it  was  impossible  to  follow,  so  ludicrous  a  figure  did 
the  major  present,  puffing  down  the  stream,  utterly 
unable  to  guide  his  steps,  his  whole  attention  being 
on  the  reel  which  was  running  at  a  fearful  rate, 
notwithstanding  his  own  exertions  to  follow  the 
fish. 

"  Gone,  by  St.  Patrick !"  exclaimed  the  ma- 
jor, dashing  the  rod  into  the  stream,  and  falling- 
squat  into  a  bog  on  his  face.  I  hastened  to  his  as- 
sistance ;  and  Owen,  having  landed  his  fish,  was 
before  me.  We  raised  the  major  in  anxiety  —  he 
scraped  the  mud  from  his  eyes  and  mouth,  and,  as 
quickly  as  he  could,  exclaimed,  "  Never  mind  me ; 
follow  the  fish — I'm  done — "  and,  in  a  pathetic  but 
earnest  manner,  made  out  in  signs  what  the  masses 
of  mud  in  his  mouth  would  by  no  means  allow  him 
to  utter. 

We  were  both  sportsmen  too  well  seasoned  to 
hesitate ;  but  the  rod  was  gone,  and  a  long  run 
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we  had  to  overtake  it.  There  it  was,  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  stream — nothing  but  the  top  to  be  seen, 
the  weight  of  the  reel  sinking  the  but ;  and,  to 
our  mortification,  a  slack  line. 

"  That's  a  misfortune,  any  way,"  said  Owen ; 
"  the  fish  is  gone." 

"  Gone !"  cried  the  major,  who  now  came  up,  and 
who  had  by  this  time  so  well  effected  the  process  of 
cleansing  by  his  pocket  handkerchief,  that  he  had 
succeeded  in  well  covering  every  part  of  his  face, 
hair,  hands,  and  clothes,  with  the  brown  bog  mud 
—  he  looked  like  an  animated  masterpiece  of  Van- 
dyke. 

"Give  me  your  rod" — with  a  dexterous  cast 
he  covered  the  top,  and  caught  the  line  with  the 
flies  of  Owen's  apparatus  —  "  gently,  and  don't 
disturb  him  if  he's  there."  It  was  a  moment  of 
real  suspense  —  the  rod  was  recovered  —  the  line 
reeled  in,  which  had  at  least  one  hundred  yards  out. 
It  was  now  found  to  have  taken  a  different  course, 
and  the  fish  had  again  turned  up  the  stream —  the 
line  was  fixed. 

"  He's  here,"  cried  the  major. 

"  Huzza  ! "  exclaimed  Owen,  in  extreme  delight ; 
"  this  is  a  fishing  !" 

"  Now,  major,  for  your  skill  —  if  you  lose  that 

fish—" 

"Be  aisy,"  said  the  major,  "  the  time's  against 
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me — he  has  not  been  idle  all  this  time — he  has  been 
busy  enough  grubbing  at  the  bottom,  to  get  the  hook 
out  of  his  mouth  —  faith  and  he'll  give  us  another 
leap  yet." 

As  he  approached  the  spot  where  the  fish  was 
sulkily  ensconced,  I  could  perceive  the  paleness  of 
the  cheek — the  quivering  of  the  lip — both  so  indica- 
tive of  extreme  excitement,  that  I  began  to  question 
my  own  nerve.  I  was  not  much  more  calm  —  this 
was  a  prize.  The  major  did  not  venture  to  hint  at 
the  weight,  but  it  was  obvious  that  he  felt  he  had 
an  enemy  worthy  his  utmost  skill. 

The  fish  now  gradually  and  gently  moved  up  the 
stream  ;  a  steady  but  tight  strain  was  kept  on  the 
line,  which  the  reel  gradually  received,  giving  token 
of  an  approach  to  the  surface.  He  came,  like  a  log 
of  wood,  to  the  top,  A  fish,  indeed  —  for  one 
minute  I  had  a  perfect  view  of  him  as  he  broke 
the  water  with  an  enormous  tail. 

The  major  grew  still  more  nervous;  yet  the 
steadiness  with  which  he  held  the  rod  was  admi- 
rable. "  Beware  now,"  says  he.  Up  went  the 
fish,  at  least  five  yards  into  the  air  ! — the  rod  was 
again  down,  and  recovered  at  the  moment  of  the 
splash  occasioned  by  his  fall.  "  He's  safe,"  whis- 
pered the  veteran  — "  that  last  spring  has  tired 
him."  He  struggled  with  some  violence  for  some 
minutes  -    I  was   ready  with  the  gaff —  he  came 
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gently  to  the  shore,  turned  two  or  three  times  on 
his  stomach,  and  I  plunged  the  hook  into  his  side. 

It  was  well  that  I  did  so  at  that  moment — the  fly 
had  worn  out  of  his  mouth,  and  he  was  free  from 
the  line.  "  Huzza !"  cried  Owen  and  the  major,  in 
which  I  heartily  joined — up  went  our  hats,  in  token 
of  our  triumph — the  monster  floundered  on  the  shore. 

"  Salmon,"  cries  the  major — "  the  devil  a  salmon 
at  all!" 

It  was,  indeed,  no  salmon,  but  one  of  the  great 
Lake  trout,  the  largest  that  had  been  seen  for  many 
years,  even  from  the  broad  waters  of  Lough  Corrib. 
Its  weight  exceeded  thirty-three  pounds.  The  me- 
mory of  this  fish  has  not  passed  away — it  may  still  be 
heard  of  among  the  cottagers,  many  of  whom  saw  it. 

Although  fish  of  this  size  are  very  rarely  taken, 
I  can  have  no  doubt  but  that  they  are  abundant  in 
the  Lough.  The  mode  of  taking  them  is  not  yet 
discovered.  In'  the  Lake  itself  they  are  rarely  cap- 
tured but  by  night-lines,  which  must  always  be  a 
very  inartificial  mode  of  taking  so  timid  a  fish  as 
the  trout.  Yet  the  expanse  is  so  immense  that  it 
is  hopeless  to  traverse  it  with  flies  or  the  trailing 
lines : — the  small  brown  trout  are  continually  in- 
festing the  former,  and  the  pike  the  latter.  Nor 
am  I  certain  that  the  large  Lake  trout  would  be 
induced  to  rise  at  all  at  a  fly  on  the  Lake.  In  the 
River,  when  making  their  annual  migrations  to  the 
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tributary  streams  of  the  upper  Lake,  they  may  be 
lured  by  the  fly ;  but  it  is  a  sport  of  so  uncertain 
a  character  that  I  should  hardly  recommend  the 
angler  to  pursue  it  beyond  an  hour  or  two. 

We  had  now  two  fish  —■  one  seven  pounds,  a 
salmon ;  the  other  thirty-three  pounds,  as  we  after- 
wards proved.  They  were  really  a  load  :  and,  from 
certain  intimations  from  Owen  and  the  major,  I 
found  an  appointment  had  been  made  to  spend  the 
night  up  these  dreary  mountains  which  surrounded 
the  bog.  But  there  was  some  suspicion  of  me  — 
why,  I  know  not ;  and  Owen  was  the  spokesman, 
while  the  major  looked  on  in  a  quiet  but  peering 
manner,  that  indicated  some  doubt  of  the  effect. 

"  We  have  five  miles,  your  honour,  to  return  to 
the  road." 

"  Well,  we  must  trudge  it  —  there  is  the  pony." 

"  But  your  honour's  weary  ;  and  the  major  is  not 
an  overfine  figure  for  a  gentleman  to  make  among 
the  roaders ;  there's  a  good  resting-place  across  the 
bog." 

"Well,  Owen,  I'm  for  the  resting-place." 

"  But  may  be,  your  honour  will  be  disturbed." 

"  By  what  ?  " 

"  That's  it,  your  honour — you  may  be  disturbed, 
you  see — but  the  major  will  tell  how." 

"  Oh !  you're  a  rale  Kerry  man  to  make  out  a 
case.     By  St.  Patrick  and  we'll  have  a  fresh  drop 
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to-night,  any  way  —  leave  all  to  me,  and  we'll 
keep  clear.  With  the  big  trout  no  bad  luck  can 
come  to  us." 

I  protested,  that  after  such  a  day's  sport,  I 
feared  nothing. 

"  Give  me  your  hand  —  you  are  a  sportsman 
worth  coming  to  the  land  of  the  floods.  On  with 
you,  Owen,  across  the  bog  —  look  out." 

This  was  no  easy  matter ;  the  pony  was  the 
only  and  the  best  guide.  Not  a  step  would  he 
take  that  he  had  not  well  examined ;  and  we  had 
only  to  follow  the  route  he  made  for  us.  It  was 
amusing  to  see  the  little  ragged  animal  pawing  every 
spot  which  was  in  the  least  degree  suspicious.  The 
boy  had  no  control  when  the  pony  had  entertained 
doubts ;  and  not  unfrequently  were  we  compelled 
to  retrace  our  steps,  at  the  suggestion  of  our  moun- 
tain guide.  At  length,  by  numerous  crossings  and 
recrossings,  we  reached  the  base  of  the  rugged  masses 
of  rock,  among  which  there  was  an  ascent.  The 
major  gloried  thereat,  for  he  was  really  overcome ; 
nor  can  I  boast  much  of  my  own  endurance,  which 
had  given  way  marvellously  to  the  difficulty  of 
recovering  one  foot,  while  the  other  was  at  least 
two  feet  immersed  in  the  bog.  The  rough  and 
rugged  ascent  was,  therefore,  a  relief,  and  we 
acquired  new  spirit,  as  we  found  the  foundation 
firm. 
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A  shrill  whistle  was  now  heard,  and  as  imme- 
diately replied  to  by  Owen.  It  was  clear  that  the 
major  was  in  the  mystery,  for  he  smacked  his  thighs 
with  a  peculiar  satisfaction,  an  indication  of  his 
perfect  approbation,  to  which  I  had  long  since 
become  accustomed.  Some  yards  farther  a  moun- 
taineer appeared;  he  was  of  the  roughest  order, 
but  had  on  the  veritable  brogues,  the  great  charac- 
teristic of  the  inhabitants  of  the  mountains.  We 
stooped  to  enter  between  two  masses  of  rock,  the 
passage  between  which  had  been  well  roofed  with 
turf,  but  still  shewing  evident  symptoms  of  a  hasty 
and  recent  erection.  He  spoke  in  Irish  to  Owen, 
who  translated  for  us  a  thousand  welcomes. 

There  were  two  apartments  :  in  the  first  was  a 
noble  turf  fire,  rough  seats  made  of  bog  wood, 
and  a  table  in  the  centre.  Here  were  also  plates 
ready  prepared  —  and  roasted  hares  were  soon  pro- 
duced. Our  companions  had  increased  to  four,  and 
we  sat  down  to  the  game  with  excellent  appetites, 
while  one  prepared  the  fish  for  a  broil. 

The  repast  finished,  the  major  intimated  that  I 
should  have  a  drop  of  the  rale — a  jar  was  brought 
in,  covered  with  mud;  it  had  been  dug  from  the 
ground,  and  from  it  the  major  prepared  my  tum- 
bler. It  was  smoky  stuff,  but  any  thing  was  accept- 
able in  a  country  where  absolute  starvation  would 
by  no  means  constitute   an  impossibility.      Pipes 
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were  produced,  and  all  joined  in  the  fumigation 
which  filled  the  cabin. 

Owen  soon  warmed  into  a  toast :  "  Here's  the 
honest  drop  that  a  poor  man  may  drink,  and  par- 
liament be  none  the  wiser."  The  loud  huzza  that 
followed  this  toast  explained  the  whole  affair :  just 
then,  also,  I  caught  a  sight  of  the  inner  apartment, 
and  did  not  fail  to  observe  that  there  was  a  huge  fire 
in  it,  as  also  a  singularly  long  chimney  flue  ;  there 
was  also  a  very  particular  flavour.  It  was  a  moun- 
tain distillery.  I  now  professed  myself  in  the 
secret,  and  begged  to  see  the  apparatus.  There 
was  no  disinclination  expressed  ;  and,  it  is  worthy 
of  remark  that  there  was  entire  absence  of  all  sus- 
picion. I  was  suffered  to  examine  the  apparatus, 
which  was  then  at  work,  and  consisted  of  a  large 
still,  which  could  easily,  at  a  moment's  notice,  be 
removed.  I  found,  also,  that  one  of  the  party  was 
absent,  and  that  he  was  relieved  by  another  about 
every  hour. 

'*  Do  you  never  deviate?"  said  Peregrine  to  the 
Cornwall  Dan.  "  No,  I  always  whistles  ;"  repli  ^d 
he  of  the  Red  Cow,  and  whisthng  was  the  order 
of  telegraph  here ;  for  while  we  were  all  enjoying 
the  luxuries  of  a  good  fire,  a  long  pipe,  and 
fresh  whiskey,  a  blast  so  loud  and  shrill  was  sent 
forth,  that  needed  not  a  prophetic  soul  to  un- 
derstand.    The  still  was  out  of  the  hut  in  an  in- 
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stant.  Perhaps  it  was  the  sudden  excitement  which 
prevented  any  due  estimation  of  the  enormity ;  but 
the  fact  must  be  recorded  that  we  all  joined  in  this. 
It  was  not  difficult  to  remove  the  apparatus  a  dis- 
tance of  twenty  yards,  where,  by  some  accident, 
there  was  a  hole  ready  cut  to  receive  it,  and  even 
covering  of  turf  and  wood,  as  though  Fortune 
had,  blind  as  she  notoriously  is,  foreseen  the  neces- 
sity. The  quiet  was  wonderful,  as  all  drew  round 
the  fire  in  the  cabin. 

"  Stand  fast,"  whispered  the  major ;  "  we  may 
get  into  trouble  if  we  remove." 

I  took  the  hint,  and  endeavoured  to  look  as  simple 
and  composed  as  my  friend  Owen,  who  puffed 
away  with  all  the  philosophy  he  of  the  tub  would 
have  exercised  while  enjoying  his  pipe,  had  he 
known  that  luxury.  There  were  some  slight  under- 
skirmishes  in  Irish,  but  I  considered  the  major  a 
sufficient  guard,  and  did  not  interfere  to  have 
it  translated. 

"There  are  strangers  up  the  mountains,"  said 
an  authoritative  person  to  the  simple  Paddy  out- 
side the  hut. 

^'  Faith,  and  ye  may  say  that,"  replied  he,  "  and 
rale  gentlemen,  too,  and  small  blame  to  'em,  Mr, 
Exciseman,  for  coming  where  they  could  find  a 
good  fire,  and  a  respectable  cabin  like  our's." 

The   stranger   entered  j    we    perceived   he    was 
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armed  ;  two  others  followed :  they  bowed  to  the 
major  and  myself,  and  then  addressing  himself  to 
the  veteran,  he  begged  to  know  who  and  what 
he  was. 

"You  are  little  likely  to  know,"  replied  he, 
"  unless  you  first  give  us  your  own  birth  and  educa- 
tion, and  more  than  that,  your  authority  to  make 
me  pass  my  examination  before  ye." 

"Hurush,"  said  our  friends,  in  an  under-tone, 
"  he's  got  it  there." 

''  I  am  the  appointed  exciseman  of  the  district — 
there  is  my  authority." 

"  With  all  my  heart,  and  a  very  well  appointed 
exciseman  you  seem.  By  the  powers,  I  would  have 
appointed  you  myself." 

"  You  must  be  aware,  sir,  that  our  duty  compels 
us  to  examine  every  hut  in  these  mountains  :    we 
know  that  there  are  stills  regularly  at  work." 
"  Stills  !  "  cried  the  veteran. 
"  Stills  !  "  re-echoed  all  voices. 
"The  thing's  impossible,"  replied   Owen;  "a 
still  !" 

"  Faith,  and  the  likes  of  a  still  has  never  been 
seen  for  many  a  day  up  the  mountains,"  added  one 
of  our  party,  with  imperturbable  gravity :  "  where 
would  the  poor  crathurs  get  a  still,  except  from  the 
bottom  of  the  bog,  where  our  forefathers  may  have 
left  it?" 
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"  The  still,  sir,  is  a  very  good  thing  to  make 
whiskey  with,"  observed  the  major,  "  but  I  carry  my 
own  ;  my  name  is  Major ,  and  this  gentle- 
man is ,  and  that's  Owen,   our  attendant, 

and  the  divil  a  drop  he'd  taste  any  way  that  wasn't 
rale  parliamentary  —  would  you,  Owen  ?" 

"  Saints  forbid  !"  replied  he,  as  he  removed  his 
black  pipe  from  between  his  lips. 

"  Good  night,"  says  the  exciseman,  "  good 
night." 

"  Oh,  the  bist  of  nights  to  you,"  said  the  butters, 
bowing  in  mock  gravity,  "  and  give  you  a  snug 
berth,  where  the  nights  last  for  ever"  —  sotto  voce. 
They  departed. 

Another  whistle  in  a  few  moments,  and  the  still 
somehow  recovered  its  lost  dignity,  and  was  again 
spluttering  and  steaming  in  the  inner  cabin. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

The  friar's  Visit— The  Monster  of  the  Mountains— The  Mystery 
Solved — The  Whisivey  Store — The  Unparliamentary. 

As  we  were  congratulating  ourselves  on  the 
comfortable  housing  we  had  found  in  so  dreary  a 
night,  and  our  good  fortune  in  having  escaped  the 
guager's  lengthened  visit,  we  were  again  alarmed 
by  a  knocking  at  the  door. 

The  scout  had  given  no  intimation,  and  the  host 
expressed  less  apprehension  than  ourselves ;  he  went 
fearlessly  to  the  door.  An  old  man  wrapped  in  a 
blue  cloak  presented  himself;  there  was  an  imme- 
diate reverence  awarded.  Every  man  rose  from  his 
seat  as  the  stranger  entered.  It  was  not  diffi- 
cult to  perceive  that  he  was  a  priest — one  of  the 
mendicant  order  of  friars.  He  bowed  to  the  major 
and  myself,  and  took  his  seat  with  an  air  of  sub- 
dued humility.  He  was  obviously  weary,  and  ex- 
hibited no  great  disposition  to  stir  from  the  com- 
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fortable  quarters  which  the  cabin  presented.  The 
torrents  descended  with  increased  violence,  while 
the  cottiers  shuddered  at  the  peals  of  thunder 
which  echoed  through  the  ravines.  The  reverence 
that  the  friar's  presence  inspired  restrained  any 
observation ;  the  major,  however,  girded  himself 
up  to  another  glass,  and  ventured  to  offer  his  con- 
gratulations that  we  were  so  well  housed. 

"Come,  worthy  father,"  said  he,  "it  is  by  no 
means  necessary  that  we  should  sacrifice  to  drought 
while  the  elements  set  us  the  example  of  drenching 
the  earth." 

"  I  have  seen,"  said  the  friar,  ^'  the  Monster  of 
the  Mountains." 

All  crossed  themselves,  while  some  whispered-to 
each  other,  as  though  struck  with  melancholy  fore- 
bodings :  the  pipe  was  taken  from  their  lips, 
and  each  centred  his  gaze  on  the  friar's  coun- 
tenance. 

"  You  need  not  be  alarmed,"  said  the  friar. 
"  Faith,  and  the  alarm  is  all  their  own,"  said 
the  major ;  "  we  are  strong  enough  for  any  monster 
of  the  mountain  or  flood.  Let  us  know  who  he  is." 
"I  shall  relate  the  history,  because  I  think  it 
right  to  instruct  all  in  the  facts.  I  have  had  some 
difficulty,  indeed,  in  the  explanation  which  should 
always  be  the  business  of  those  who  relate  wonders, 
lest  the  superstitious  effect  of  their  recital  should 
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produce  some  of  the  many  evils  which  have  arisen 
from  the  Monster  of  the  Mountains. 

"  Four  hundred  years  have  passed  since  the 
enormous  and  terrifying  being  first  appeared  in 
these  mountainous  wilds.  For  centuries  has  he 
continued  to  assume  a  form  sometimes  of  a  mile  in 
height,  of  varied  colours  ;  and  whenever  this  appa- 
rition takes  place,  there  are  few  of  the  inhabitants 
of  these  wild  districts  who  do  not  anticipate  some 
terrible  evil. 

"  Roderick  0''Connor  was  the  earliest  king  of  the 
mountains  of  Maamturk.  In  his  time  war  was  un- 
known ;  the  peaceful  flocks  were  fed  without  inter- 
ruption on  the  mazy  surface  of  these  boundless 
tracts.  Beloved  was  he  by  all ;  the  service  the 
people  paid  was  a  service  of  the  heart.  Never  did 
the  wanderer  pass  his  noble  castle  unrefreshed ; 
nor  did  the  follower  of  Christ  fail  to  find  in  him  a 
patron  and  a  help.  He  paid  neither  service  nor 
suit  to  any ;  and  the  protection  his  people  enjoyed 
was  effectual  even  against  the  Saxon  invaders, 
who  had  penetrated  to  all  other,  even  the  remotest, 
parts  of  this  suffering  land.  There  was  but  one 
greater  than  he — it  was  the  Monster  of  the  Moun- 
tain ! 

"  It  was  on  the  eve  of  a  splendid  day,  when  the 
produce  of  the  cultivated  tracts  had  been  secured — 
when  all  within  the  dominions  of  Roderick  were 
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assembled  at  the  cast'e — when  the  joyousness  of 
plenty  and  happiness  enlivened  the  countenance  of 
every  being — that  Roderick  led  his  new-married 
bride  in  front  of  the  concourse.  She  was  the  love- 
liest of  the  daughters  of  Erin.  Her  dark  eye 
beamed  with  the  sweetness  which  was  inherent  in 
her  nature,  and  as  she  smiled  in  recognition  of  the 
cordial  shouts  which  greeted  her,  the  beauteous 
sun  shone  forth  as  if  in  unison  with  the  splendour 
of  her  charms.  The  cup  was  raised  to  every  lip, 
as  the  O'Connor  stood  forth  by  her  side.  At  the 
command  of  the  chief,  the  harpers  struck  their  in- 
struments, and,  joined  by  the  well-skilled  voices  in 
the  native  songs,  the  noble  pair  gave  their  blessing 
to  the  crowding  thousands  who  surrounded  the 
throne  of  the  open  avenue. 

"  Suddenly  there  was  a  stillness  —  the  harpers 
ceased,  as  if  by  a  magical  command,  while  every 
eye  was  turned  upon  a  tall  majestic  figure,  who, 
dressed  in  knightly  armour  of  a  brilliant  green,  a 
plume  of  feathers  of  the  same  colour  nodding  over 
his  helmet,  with  a  firm  and  solemn  step  advanced 
towards  the  throne  of  the  O'Connor.  The  chief 
arose  to  receive  the  stranger,  who,  having  arrived 
within  a  few  yards,  plucked  from  his  hand  the 
gauntlet,  and  threw  it  on  the  ground.  The  beau- 
teous bride  uttered  a  piercing  scream,  and  threw 
herself  on  the  breast  of  her  betrothed. 

VOL.  II.  F 
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"  ^  It  is  enough/  said  the  stranger,  *  I  have  been 
wronged.  Not  the  tears  of  the  fair  can  wipe  off 
the  dishonour.'  Unaccoutred  as  he  was,  the  O'Con- 
nor descended,  took  up  the  fatal  gauntlet,  and, 
brandishing  in  his  right  hand  his  shining  blade, 
offered  the  other  to  the  stranger. 

"  '  Let  no  man  offer  violence  to  this  knight,'  ex- 
claimed the  O'Connor ;  '  he  dies  who  interferes 
between  us.'  The  multitude,  which  had  already 
risen  in  token  of  protection  to  their  lord,  were  sud- 
denly awed  by  the  voice  of  their  chief,  and  every 
sword  was  sheathed. 

"  *  The  wrong  thou  hast  done  me,'  said  the 
stranger,  '  death  can  alone  repair ;  thou  darest  not 
refuse  my  honour  a  fair  contest.  I  gave  thee 
credit  for  as  much.' 

"  '  Thou  shalt  have  it.' 

"  '  That  syren  fair  whose  hand  this  day  crowns 
thy  bridal  feast  is,  as  thou  knowest,  my  affianced 
bride  —  thou  hast  known  the  pledges  that  have 
passed  between  us.' 

'"Never  !' 

"  *  Let  me  whisper  to  thee,  then,  thy  madness 
and  thy  misery.     She  hath  been  mine  already.' 

"'Liar  and  braggart!'  exclaimed  the  chief; 
and  ere  the  stranger  had  time  to  draw,  he  was 
prostrate  with  the  blow  from  the  heavy  gauntlet, 
and  the  blade  of  the  O'Connor  was  sheathed  in  his 
heart.     The  stranger  threw   back  his  vizor ;  the 
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O'Connor  staggered  back  a  few  paces,  and  fell  on 
the  lifeless  corse  of  a  murdered  brother. 

He  was  borne  unconscious  to  his  castle  chamber, 
while  the  clan,  excited  by  the  unexpected  issue  of 
the  meeting,  seized  the  body  of  the  green  knight — 
ignorant  of  his  rank  or  name  —  but  attributing  to 
his  sudden  and  unexplained  appearance  some  deep 
injury  to  the  house  of  O'Connor,  conveyed  it  to  the 
mountains,  and  threw  his  still  quivering  limbs 
among  the  rocks. 

"  Years  rolled  on ;  the  beauteous  bride  of  the 
chief  had  brought  him  three  sons  —  finer  lads  the 
light  of  heaven  had  never  shone  on.  The  green 
knight  had  been  forgotten — his  bones  had  whitened 
in  the  sun,  on  the  desert  recesses  of  the  mountain 
cliffs.  It  was  the  anniversary  of  the  wedding-day 
of  the  O'Connor,  and  the  clans  again  assembled; 
revelry  and  feasting  again  elated  all  hearts.  In 
the  midst  of  the  shouts,  silence  once  more  suddenly 
occurred.  The  green  knight,  accoutred  as  before, 
stalked  boldly  up  the  avenues  formed  unconsciously 
by  the  terrified  people  —  his  vizor  down,  and  the 
green  plume  waving  in  the  air.  The  O'Connor 
alone  quailed  not,  but  descending  boldly  from  his 
throne,  took  up  the  gauntlet  which  the  stranger 
had  cast  at  his  feet,  and,  as  before,  offering  his 
hand  to  the  knight,  passed  through  the  wonder- 
stricken  crowd. 

F  2 
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"  '  Not  here,'  said  the  stranger.  '  I  would 
meet  thee  if  thou  hast  the  courage,  alone,  on  the 
mountain,  where  the  blue  craig  thou  seest  over- 
hangs the  precipice  :  thou  hast  courage,  or  thou 
wert  no  O'Connor.' 

"  '  I  pledge  myself  to  meet  thee.' 

"'Enough,'  said  the  knight,  who  disappeared  with 
almost  incredible  swiftness. 

"  The  O'Connor  returned  to  his  bride  ;  she  spoke 
not,  but,  trembling,  caught  her  partner  in  her  arms. 
But  there  was  a  foreboding  in  her  heart,  that  could 
not  find  utterance. 

*'  The  people  were  dismissed, and  the  gorgeous  sun 
was  fast  falling  over  the  mountains.  Just  as  the 
0''Connor,  having  fixed  his  armour,  had  received 
from  his  attendant  the  sword  which  had  once 
before  despatched  his  rival,  '  Go  not,'  cried  one, 
who,  in  breathless  haste,  seized  the  arm  of  the 
chief,  '  go  not  to  the  mountain  —  I  have  seen 
with  my  own  eyes  the  slain  knight  —  green  as  the 
moment  thy  sword  pierced  his  heart — swollen  into  a 
monster  of  immeasurable  size.'  '  Go  not,'  said 
the  lady,  on  whose  countenance  a  terror  of  an 
unearthly  kind  was  visible. 

"  '  My  honour  is  pledged,  and  1  go.' 

"  At  that  moment,  they  looked  towards  the 
mountain.  The  form  of  the  green  knight  was 
there.      His   head   reached   the    very   top    of  the 
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highest  promontory  —  the  wild  birds  screamed 
around  him.  At  the  sight,  the  chief,  for  the  first 
time,  trembled.  The  lady  fell  horror-stricken  at 
his  feet. 

'* '  The  young  knight/  exclaimed  she,  '  is  my 
son  !  Forgive  me  —  I  was  betrothed  to  the  father, 
whom  thou  hast  slain.  He  forsook  me — you  know 
the  rest.' 

"  The  chief  gazed  on  his  beauteous  bride  for  a 
moment  —  his  cheek  blanched  with  rage  —  the 
white  lip  trembled,  as  he  thrust  the  sword  through 
her  heart.  The  gigantic  figure  of  the  mountain 
was  still  there.  Casting  the  body  on  the  ground, 
he  rushed  forth  to  the  combat ;  the  green  knight 
awaited  him ;  the  mountain  no  longer  sustained  the 
monstrous  form  —  he  was  slight  as  before. 

"  '  Thou  art  come,'  said  he,  '  to  meet  thy  doom. 
The  murderer  of  my  father  shall  never  triumph. 
Long  have  I  waited  till  the  years  of  manhood  came, 
that  I  might  deal  retribution  on  the  cowardly 
assassin.' 

" '  Thy  guard  !'  cried  the  chief. 

"  '  Know  first  thy  injuries,  that  thou  may'st  bite 
the  dust  in  bitterness.  Thy  faithless  wife — she  who 
saw  and  directed  my  father's  murder  —  it  was  she 
who  bore  me.  Thou  wast  dishonoured  ere  thy 
bridal  night.' 

"  '  Thy  guard  !  '  cried  the  chief;    and  he  fell  on 
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the  upraised  sword  of  the  knight  without  a  blow. 
"  Thou  art  avenged  !"  exclaimed  the  dying  O'Con- 
nor. 

"  The  attendant,  who  had  followed  the  chief, 
hastened  to  the  clan  ;  the  war-cry  was  raised,  and 
a  thousand  armed  men  rushed  forth  to  the  scene, 
burning  with  determination  to  revenge  the  fall  of 
their  chief.  They  had  attained  the  foot  of  the 
mountain,  when  the  monster  again  rose  before  them : 
even  while  all  were  struck  with  consternation,  the 
knight  descended  with  five  hundred  bowmen,  rushed 
among  the  panic-stricken  crowd,  of  which  none 
escaped  the  sword.  Frightful  was  the  slaughter 
among  the  inmates  of  the  castle ;  the  two  sons  of 
the  chief  were  among  the  first  who  fell.  The  very 
morass  was  tinged  with  the  blood  of  the  slain. 

"  Over  all,  the  Monster  of  the  Mountain  presided. 
His  form  was  visible  till  the  English  had  laid  all 
waste.  The  green  knight,  the  recreant  O'Connor, 
was  the  general  of  Strongbow,  and  from  that  hour 
have  the  English  held  dominion  over  those  beau- 
teous wilds  ;  from  that  hour  have  the  noble  race, 
once  the  proud  and  manly  attendants  of  the  O'Con- 
nors, sunk  to  mere  wretched  cottagers,  without 
liberty  or  spirit  to  achieve  it ;  from  that  hour  has 
every  inhabitant  of  northern  Connemara  trembled 
at  the  appearance  of  the  Monster  of  the  Mountain, 
believing  that  some  further  ill  is  to  fall  on  their  de- 
voted heads. 
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*'  The  explanation  of  all  this,"  said  the  friar,  as 
he  regarded  with  a  stern  look  the  terrified  distillers, 
"  is  not  difficult ;  it  is  certain  that  thousands  will 
never  be  otherwise  persuaded  than  that  they  have 
seen  some  spiritual  being  of  enormous  dimensions 
upon  the  mountains.  Often,  indeed,  have  I  re- 
proved the  asserters  of  the  story  ;  but  they  were 
themselves  deceived,  and  had  no  intention  to  de- 
ceive others. 

"  It  is  in  one  month  of  the  year  only  that  the 
Monster  of  the  Mountain  appears ;  that  is  in  Sep- 
tember, when  the  sun  sets  about  six  in  the  evening. 
Should  there  be  a  cloudless  sky — a  circumstance  not 
uncommon  at  this  season — the  shadow  of  the  oppo- 
site rocks  is  reflected  with  a  peculiar  strength  of 
outline  on  the  high  mountain,  and,  the  glare  of  the 
Atlantic  falling  on  the  sunny  parts,  presents  the 
exact  outline  and  form  of  a  man  in  armour.  The 
peculiar  greenness  of  the  mountain  furnishes  the 
origin  of  the  story.  It  is  by  no  means  wonderful  that, 
to  persons  little  accustomed  to  examine  into  the 
causes  of  things,  and  suddenly  coming  on  the  sight 
of  so  peculiar  a  picture,  the  approach  of  niglit 
adds  to  the  delusion;  and  many  who  were 
strangers  to  the  country,  on  reaching  the  brow  of 
the  opposite  ridges,  have  sunk  under  their  appre- 
hensions. That  the  destruction  of  that  once  noble 
pile  took  place  in  the  time  of  Strongbow  is  true  . 
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how  much  of  the  rest  of  the  tale  may  be  relied  on 
I  know  not,  I  have  repeated  only  the  tradition  of 
the  country." 

"  Long  life  to  the  Monster  !"  cried  the  major,  as 
he  gulped  down  another  joram  of  whiskey,  "  and 
thanks  to  you,  father,  for  the  tale ;  but  it  is  day, 
and  we  have  many  miles  yet  to  traverse  of  this 
river  ere  we  meet  a  breakfast." 

The  friar  bid  us  a  hearty  farewell,  which  was 
accompanied  by  as  hearty  a  blessing.  We  took 
also  a  cordial  leave  of  the  whiskey  manufacturers^ 
and  begged  to  have  a  drop  of  the  "  bran  new"  to 
fill  our  pocket  bottles. 

"  Whist,"  exclaimed  the  architriclinos,  "  would 
you  be  after  drinking  the  fresh  run !  I'll  shew 
you  some  ten  months  ould,  as  mild  as  mother's 
milk,  without  a  headache  in  a  hogshead." 

He  led  us  on  our  way  till  we  arrived  at  the  base 
of  the  rocks,  and,  rolling  a  large  stone  from  the 
mouth  of  a  well-concealed  hole,  displayed  several 
large  stone  jars,  out  of  which  he  furnished  our  store, 
and  bade  us  farewell. 

I  believe  a  man  may  be  benighted,  and  knock  at 
many  a  park-gate  entrance,  and  find  less  hospitality 
and  amusement  than  we  experienced  at  the  hands 
of  the  lawless  distillers  of  the  unparliamentary.* 

*  All  whiskey  which  has  paid  the  duty  is  called  parliamentary 
whiskey. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


Traversing  a  Bog  —  Process  of  Grabbling  —  A  Brood  of  Otters — 
Castlebar  — Wretched  State  of  the  Inhabitants  — Annual  Sub- 
scriptions —  Ludicrous  Adventure  of  Owen  —  Following  a 
Salmon  —  Decency  on  Entering  a  Town. 


I  CANNOT  tell  whether  dyspeptic  people  ever 
become  fishermen,  or  whether  fishermen  can  ever 
become  dyspeptic  ;  but  it  would  be  as  hard  a  trial 
as  any  I  can  conceive  —  even  to  one  of  the  guards 
who  finished  at  the  battle  of  Waterloo  the  tender 
discipline  of  the  Peninsular  wai* — to  drink  whiskey 
punch  all  night  in  a  cabin,  and  set  forth  at  day- 
break, for  the  enlivening  purpose  of  traversing  a 
bog,  of  twenty  miles  extent,  saturated  with  rain. 
If  the  powers  of  digestion  are  a  little  irregular  and 
fastidious,  perhaps  this  would  be  an  occasion  to  call 
forth  some  of  those  extraordinary  antics  their  de- 
fective subordination  so  frequently  suggests. 

Owen's  face  looked,  if  possible,  more  lengthy 
than   ever ;    and  I  thought  I   could  discover  the 
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major's  eye  somewhat  of  the  golden  tinge,  which, 
though  in  the  main  rather  a  pretty  colour,  is  not 
highly  esteemed  even  by  gentlemen  from  India, 
who  come  to  drink  Epsom  salt  water  at  that  plea- 
sant vortex  for  invalids  —  Cheltenham.  But  I 
was  afraid  to  venture  an  observation,  fully  im- 
pressed with  the  conviction  that  the  Tu  quoque 
would  form  a  just  rejoinder.  I  won't  say  that  I 
was  quite  well,  or  that  a  good  bed,  with  a  nice 
clean-capped  chambermaid,  lighting  me  thereto, 
and  fumbling  about  the  clothes  with  an  old 
frying-j)an,  with  holes  in  the  lid,  would  not 
have  o'ertopped  the  hopes  oit\ie  fresh  in  the  river. 
But  here  was  nothing  but  the  wild  heath,  the  re- 
sounding river,  now  charged  to  its  banks'  edge, 
bursting  through  the  chasms  of  solid  granite,  and 
in  the  stillness  of  the  dawn  roaring  through  the 
glens.  The  mists  still  covered  the  tops  of  the 
mountains,  and  showed  forth  the  dreariness  and 
desolation  of  an  unexplored  expanse. 

Nature  has  made  some  little  confusion  in  what 
philosopher  Square  calls  "  the  eternal  fitness  of 
things ; "  the  heat  without  is  by  no  means  in  a 
proper  ratio  of  that  within  the  body ;  for,  though 
both  the  major  and  myself  had  taken  especial  care 
and  used  considerable  diligence  in  fortifying  the 
inner  man  with  all  the  warmth  which  new  whiskey 
could  possibly  excite,  it  is  a  curious  fact  in  physics, 
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for  which  I  am  wholly  incompetent  to  account, 
that  the  exterior  man  did  shiver  most  intolerably. 
There  was  a  disinclination  to  parlance  also  —  at 
other  times  little  to  be  charged  on  the  major  ;  and 
I  believe,  friends  as  we  were,  nothing  would  have 
been  more  easy  at  that  moment  than  to  have  con- 
cocted a  very  nice  quarrel.  None  of  us  were 
quarrelsome,  but  the  discourse  was  monosyllabic, 
and  our  words  were  chilled;  but  neither  dared 
confess  the  discomfort  under  which  we  all  three 
laboured. 

I  thought  of  nothing  but  the  twenty  miles, 
and  continued  to  occupy  myself  in  ratiocina- 
tive  deductions,  arising  from  the  fact  that  a  man  had 
been  known  to  achieve  the  distance  even  without 
once  tlirowing  himself  horizontally  on  a  wet  bog — 
an  inclination,  however,  which,  ever  and  anon,  as- 
sumed considerable  force.  Not  unfrequently  did  I 
persuade  myself  that  I  could  walk,  and  sustain  the 
dignity  of  the  ad  sidera  vultus,  with  my  eyes  shut. 
Nothing  could  be  seen ;  the  bog  was  level ;  nor  was 
I  roused  from  the  favourable  view  I  had  been  in- 
duced to  take  of  this  very  pernicious  fallacy  but  by 
the  practical  squash  into  the  morass,  which  gene- 
rally invited  the  other  foot  to  the  rescue  of  the 
offending  member,  which  it  was  not  then  exactly 
convenient  to  amputate.  There  was  no  inequality 
of  wretchedness,  therefore,  both   feet  being  well 
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saturated  with  the  porter-like  overflowing  of  the 
bog. 

As  to  Owen,  I  had  conceived  hopes  that  he  at 
least  would  break  down,  and  give  me  some  colour 
for  following  his  example.  The  imperturbable 
villain  had  secured  a  piece  of  lighted  turf,  and,  as  I 
looked  behind  to  observe  how  he  got  on,  I  had  the 
mortification  of  witnessing  a  coimtenance  of  the 
utmost  complacency,  in  the  principal  feature  of 
which  was  stuck  a  short  black  pipe,  and  out  of 
which  very  principal  feature  issued  long  volumes 
of  detestable-looking  smoke.  There  was  no  chance 
from  him.  There  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  push 
on. 

The  river  was  swollen  to  a  flood ;  but,  as  the 
rain  had  now  ceased  and  the  fall  was  rapid,  we 
anticipated  a  good  cast  by  mid-day.  The  major 
grumbled  at  the  disappointment,  as  he  had  deter- 
mined to  carry  into  the  town  the  wherewith  of  a 
good  dinner.  I  found  in  this  state  of  the  water 
the  roe  useless  —  the  fish  were  scattered  by  the 
extended  volume  of  the  stream.  We  were  at  least 
three  hours  too  early,  as  the  major  ventured  to 
observe  after  a  few  casts. 

"  It's  a  glorious  morning,  however,"  said  he. 

"  Splendid." 

"  The  fresh  morning  air  is  very  refreshing." 

"  I  dare  say  it  is." 
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*'  This  is  a  grand  specimen  of  the  fisherman's  life. 
Now,  I  just  observe  to  you  that  nothing  gives  a 
greater  relish  to  a  breakfast  than  the  mountain  air 
—  it's  perfectly  astonishing  what  it  will  do  for  the 
health." 

"  And  the  comfort  too." 

"  Why^  I  was  thinking  that  the  smallest  drop  of 
whiskey  might  do  no  great  hurt,  and  help  us  on- 
ward." 

This  was  the  point  the  gallant  officer  had  been 
aiming  at  ever  since  our  departure.  I  could  not 
resist  the  temptation  of  assuring  him  that  it  was,  of 
all  things  in  the  world,  the  proper  thing :  the  sti- 
mulus should  be  kept  up  when  there  was  no  sport 
to  enliven  the  labours.  The  major's  draught  was 
not  loud  but  deep  ;  and  there  was  a  manifestation 
of  enterprize  almost  simultaneously  engendered. 

''  Huzza  for  the  lob-trouts  this  day  !  —  the  thick 
water  will  be  off  in  an  hour.  It  was  just  after  such 
a  day  that  I  grabbled  fifty  of  the  best  salmon  I  ever 
saw — all  fresh  run  from  the  sea." 

*'  What  is  the  process  of  grabbling  ?  '** 

"  After  a  fresh  flood,  the  salmon  come  up  in 
shoals  to  the  falls,  and  there  rest  till  they  are  suffi- 
ciently recovered  to  make  the  leap.  They  are  then 
sulky — will  take  neither  bait  nor  fly,  but  stick  like 
logs  under  the  fall.  I  then  quietly  take  a  dozen 
large  cod-hooks,  tie  them  back  to  back,  and,  with  a 
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stout  stick,  a  strong  cord,  and  heavy  lead  sinker,  let 
down  to  the  bottom,  every  now  and  then  twitch 
to  the  right,  then  to  the  left,  then  upwards,  and 
inwise,  and  outwards.  Fifty  of  the  silvery  villains 
fell  victims  to  my  industry,  till  the  proprietor  of  the 
fall  came  personally  to  pay  me  a  visit,  and  had  the 
audacity  to  question  both  my  right  to  fish  and  the 
fairness  of  the  style  of  it.  As  to  the  fairness  of  it, 
said  I,  all  is  fair  in  love,  war,  and  fishing ;  and  as 
to  the  right,  you'll  particularly  honour  me  by  the 
acceptance  of  this  card,  where  my  name  and  rank 
are  neatly  engraved  for  the  satisfaction  of  all  gen- 
tlemen who  may  render  themselves  worthy  of  my 
notice.  Will  you  believe  that  the  spalpeen  refused 
to  fight,  and  talked  something  about  the  law  ?  I 
wished  him  good  day  —  regretted  I  had  mistaken 
his  calling — the  mistake  being  exactly  the  converse 
of  Hamlet's,  as  I  had  conceived  a  fisJmionger  was  a 
gentleman.  I  gave  him  no  chance  for  his  law,  as  I 
pushed  on  beyond  his  district  before  he  had  obtained 
the  summons.  But  the  fifty  salmon  were  capital. 
I  distributed  them  among  all  the  poor  cottagers 
as  I  passed  along.  Faith,  it  was  many  a  day  since 
any  of  them  had  seen  such  a  meal,  although  living 
on  the  very  banks  of  the  river. — Did  you  see  that 
rise?" 

The  intimation  was  enough.     The  fish  had  begun 
to  stir,  and  the  water  was  now  clearing.     We  were 
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within  four  miles  of  the  town,  which  the  major  re- 
presented as  bad  enough  at  all  times,  but  worse 
without  notice.  It  was  arranged,  therefore,  that 
Owen  should  push  forward  to  apprize  the  landlord 
of  our  coming,  and  give  the  necessary  orders.  He 
was  especially  enjoined,  if  possible,  to  take  with 
him  a  salmon,  which  was  to  be  ready  on  our  arrival. 
Owen  pocketed  his  black  pipe,  and,  charged  by  so 
important  a  mission,  in  which  his  skill  as  an  angler 
was  to  be  put  to  the  test,  with  an  air  of  offended 
dignity  at  the  doubt  implied,  strutted  over  the  bog, 
while  the  major  and  myself  prepared  our  tackle. 

The  major's  first  throw  instantly  rose  a  fish,  but 
he  rose  short.  The  same  fish  rose  again  at  my 
fly,  still  short.  Down  went  the  major's  rod,  and, 
regardless  of  the  recent  rains,  he  proceeded  to  seat 
himself  on  the  grass. 

"  Now,  what  fly  do  the  wilful  vermin  want  ?  A 
flood,  and  a  light  yellow  golden  pheasant  not  do  for 
the  epicurean  villains  ?  " 

We  produced  the  books,  and,  after  a  long  exami- 
nation and  due  balancingof  probabilities,  we  selected 
a  light  blue  hackle  and  gray  wing.  We  were  right ; 
the  first  cast  produced  a  salmon  firmly  hooked  ;  he 
was  my  prize.  In  a  minute,  the  major  was  fast 
linked  to  another.  In  the  hilarity  of  the  moment, 
the  major  hurled  up  his  hat,  as  his  fish  steadily 
pushed  up  the  stream. 
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I  was  not  less  exulting  ;  but  the  moment  of  con- 
flict I  knew  had  not  yet  arrived.  In  due  course,  my 
fish  conceived  it  more  agreeable  to  travel  down- 
wards— a  disposition  I  had  no  means  of  restraining 
— and,  favoured  by  the  strong  current,  had  thought 
proper  to  adopt  the  railroad  rate  of  travelling ;  I 
mean  that  rate  expressed  in  the  splendid  schedules, 
about  arriving  here  and  there  at  such  particiilar 
hours,  but  which  schedules,  and  the  columns  they 
contain,  have  no  further  effect  than  that  of  disap- 
pointing elderly  gentlemen  who  look  for  a  hot  dinner 
at  3-30,  and  get  it  cold  at  5- 20.  My  salmon  had 
none  of  this  irregularity ;  he  pushed  downwards  in 
earnest,  and  not  according  to  any  schedule.  In 
doing  so — I  could  not  help  it,  whatever  my  gallant 
colleague  may  say  when  he  reads  these  pages  —  he 
crossed  the  major's  line,  whose  fish  was  travelling 
upwards  at  the  slow  coach  pace,  checked  the  lines, 
and,  I  grieve  to  say,  with  such  violence  as  to  smash 
both.  The  remnants  came  up  without  trouble. 
The  major  looked  at  me,  and  I  looked  at  the 
major. 

*  ^  *  *  # 

These  asterisks  express  a  pause  —  it  was  a  long 
one.  It  is  altogether  wrong,  and  very  wicked,  to 
ejaculate,  —  and  so  is  it  to  write  down  apostrophes 
that  have  immediate  reference  to  a  state  of  misfor- 
tune not  quite  applicable  to  sublunary  matters,  but 
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which  exclusively  belong  to  a  particular  extent  of 
heat  hereafter,  and,  therefore,  I  refrain.  But  I  must 
record  the  fact  that  my  gallant  companion  in  arms 
did  throw  down  his  white  hat  —  that  he  did  stamp 
upon  it,  notwithstanding  its  intrinsic  value  as  a  hat 
— that  he  did  commit  devastation  on  the  very  small 
proportion  of  hair  which  remained  at  the  back  of  his 
head,  regardless  of  its  inestimable  beauty  —  and 
that  he  did  then  and  there  declare  that  I  had  no 
right — that  it  was  wholly  against  the  common  law 
of  angling,  and,  as  he  believed  on  his  soul,  against 
a  particular  act  of  parliament  —  to  allow  my  fish 
to  run  down  while  his  was  taking  the  opposite 
direction  ! 

There  was  nothing  to  be  said  ;  I  had  no  excuse 
to  offer;  the  fish  was  pertinacious,  and  the  act  of 
parliament  referred  to  did  not  extend  to  him,  how- 
ever applicable  to  me.  That  was  all  I  could  urge ; 
but  if  it  had  not  happened  that  the  major  had  some 
respect  for  me  on  other  accounts,  I  verily  believe 
our  friendship  had  been  from  that  moment  at  an 
end. 

"  That  was  the  right  colour,"  I  observed,  after 
some  time,  and  looking  cautiously  at  the  major  as 
he  gazed  on  the  stream  in  a  certain  inert  state  of 
intellect  and  bodily  function.  He  looked  towards 
me  peeringly,  as  though  he  was  examining  the  ex- 
tent of  my  grief,  expecting,  doubtlessly,  to  observe 
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a  height  of  mental  anguish  which  equalled  or  ex- 
ceeded his  own. 

"  It  was  a  tolerable  colour,  by  St.  Patrick  !"  and 
he  began  to  mend  the  disposition  of  his  hat,  by 
thrusting  his  hand  rather  energetically  into  the 
crown,  and  using  other  persuasives  to  a  resump- 
tion of  its  original  form.  "  You  may  say  that ;  it 
was  a  tolerable  colour." 

I  like  to  see  a  man  recovering  from  a  violent 
passion,  the  cause  of  which  is  irremediable.  The 
indignation  evaporates,  but  a  strong  pride  remains, 
which  will  not  allow  the  possessor  to  acknowledge 
that  the  cause  was  irremediable.  The  major  had 
been  unhappy  but  for  the  opportunity  of  casting  all 
blame  on  mej  and  I  ventured,  therefore,  to  hint  that 
the  statute  to  which  he  had  so  learnedly  referred 
really  applied  to  himself,  as  it  strictly  forbade  any 
person  or  persons  whatever,  under  a  penalty  therein- 
after named,  holding,  playing,  drowning,  or  follow- 
ing any  fish,  whensoever  it  shall  or  may  happen  that 
another  person,  &c.  The  recitation  of  this  act  did 
not  convince  him  ;  but  it  sufficiently  soothed  him  to 
endure  the  renovation  of  the  tackle  with  some  cool- 
ness, although  the  knots  were  completed  with  some 
jerks,  each  being  accompanied  by  a  consignment 
direct  to  inferior  regions. 

We  were  presently  surprised  by  a  succession  of 
leaps ;  four  or  five  salmon  at  once  cleared  the  surface. 
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Our  surprise  and  curiosity  were  soon  satisfied ;  the 
nose  of  an  otter  was  elevated,  then  another,  and 
another.  We  were  up  in  a  moment ;  the  rifle 
had  been  left  with  Owen.     It  was  a  brood. 

"  Pelt  them  with  stones  !"  cried  the  major. 

This  I  did  with  all  imaginable  industry,  and  suc- 
'ceeded  in  separating  the  young  ones  from  the 
parents.  The  latter  had  gone  down  the  stream, 
while  the  three  whelps,  unable  to  sustain  them- 
selves under  water  for  so  great  a  length  of  time, 
popped  up  their  heads  in  exactly  the  most  incon- 
venient places.  The  chase  now  began;  as  the 
young  ones  had  started  up  the  stream,  we  had  no 
difficulty  in  keeping  them  in  that  direction.  At 
length  the  three  perched  on  a  rock,  and  began  to 
cry  with  the  small  voice  of  a  cat ;  they  were  ob- 
viously in  the  wrong,  and  had  missed  the  old  ones, 
who  were  doubtless  not  far  off. 

The  skill  of  the  major  was  now  in  requisition  ; 
he  had  hastily  tied  to  his  line  all  the  large  salmon- 
flies  he  could  find,  and,  at  the  distance  of  twenty 
yards,  ere  I  was  informed  of  his  intention,  covered 
the  three  whelps  by  a  foot;  they  immediately 
started,  and  the  major  as  immediately  drew. 

"  Here's  one  at  least,"  exclaimed  he. 

It  was  true  ;  he  had  one  of  the  otters  fast ;  but- 
the  difficulty  of  holding  him  was  not  trifling.  The 
fight  was  exactly  in  the  style  of  a  large  and  heavy 
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fish  ;  first  he  was  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  pool, 
then,  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning,  he  rose  at 
another  part  where  he  was  least  expected.  The 
contest  was  one  of  most  singular  dexterity  on 
one  part,  and  of  strength  and  agility  on  the 
other.  At  length,  the  smaller  of  the  two  fishermen 
began  to  yield,  and,  in  a  few  minutes,  he  was 
dragged  by  main  force  to  the  shore.  I  now  as- 
sisted in  the  fight,  but  warily,  as  the  little  animal 
bit  ferociously  at  every  thing  that  was  put  to- 
wards him.  He  died  the  death  of  honour;  he  was 
stoned  to  death,  and  crammed  into  the  creel  as 
tiie  most  remarkable  trophy  of  expert  angling. 

It  was  hopeless  to  expect  any  success,  at  least 
within  a  considerable  range  of  the  river,  the  otters 
having  taken  down  the  stream  ;  and  I  was  by  no 
means  unwilling  to  dismount  the  flies,  and  go  in 
search  of  comfort,  a  very  attenuated  portion  of 
which  had,  for  the  last  twenty-four  hours,  been 
our  lot.  In  the  triumph  of  his  skill,  my  companion 
had  forgotten  the  contretemps  in  which  he  affected 
to  believe  me  so  deeply  implicated,  and  we  im- 
proved in  good  humour  and  courtesy  as  we  short- 
ened the  distance  to  Castlebar. 

The  road  was  indeed  a  rough  and  boggy  one ; 
but,  after  the  difficulties  we  had  encountered  by  the 
river  side,  even  this  seemed  tolerably  direct ;  every 
second  step  did  not,  as  before,  give  us  one  foot  in 
the  bog. 
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At  length  the  turfy  smoke  of  Castlebar  met  our 
view,  and  the  exhilaration  I  immediately  felt  at 
the  near  prospect  of  food,  raiment,  and  lodging, 
would  not  be  repressed ;  strength  returned  to  my 
previously  tottering  limbs,  and  my  companion's 
heavy  stump  became  more  energetic. 

The  gorgeous  beauty  of  the  sun  reflected  on  the 
glassy  bosom  of  the  Castlebar  Lake,  and  the  pure 
green  of  the  mountains,  regenerated  by  the  late  tor- 
rents, formed  a  cheering  scene,  to  which  the  miserable 
huts  we  occasionally  passed  but  ill  responded.  We 
had  deemed  that  more  extreme  wretchedness  than 
that  we  had  hitherto  seen  could  nowhere  be  found  ; 
yet  the  huts  we  examined,  as  we  entered  the  county 
of  Mayo,  convinced  us  that  the  last  and  most 
meagre  sustenance  might  be  absent.  Here,  in- 
deed, many  of  the  cottagers,  if  they  can  be  so 
termed,  were  without  any  article  of  food.  Their 
small  plots  of  ground,  which  were  planted,  from 
the  damp  nature  of  the  soil  had  not  yet  matured 
the  potato,  which,  in  its  early  state,  is  watery  and 
unwholesome. 

Some  of  the  poor  creatures  were  huddled  over 
the  turf-fire,  while  other  members  of  the  family 
were  begging  around,  even  among  those  destitute 
as  themselves.  Starvation  was  in  every  counte- 
nance. There  was  neither  spirit  nor  life  in  the 
eye  of  the   forms   which    appeared  at   the    hut- 
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doors;  the  wife  sat  moodily  nursing  an  infant, 
which  found  no  nourishment  in  the  squahd  parent. 
The  husband  looked  gloomily  by  the  road  side,  as 
if  waiting  some  impending  outbreak. 

The  state  of  human  creatures  once  reduced  to 
this  condition  is  fearful  indeed.  While  their  tenants 
are  brought  by  a  succession  of  absentee  proprietors 
to  the  verge  of  human  starvation,  none  are  louder 
than  those  very  absentees  in  soliciting  the  assist- 
ance of  the  English,  and  in  promoting  subscriptions 
for  the  relief  of  wretchedness  which  themselves 
have  caused.  Nor  should  it  be  forgotten,  while 
these  appeals  are  annually  made  to  the  sympathies 
of  the  English,  that  on  few,  I  may  almost  say  on 
no  occasions,  have  the  rents  been  remitted  ;  so  that 
the  enormous  amounts  generously  awarded  by  those 
subscriptions  have  literally  found  their  way  into  the 
pockets  of  the  landlords,  they  having  first  stripped 
the  peasantry,  by  a  ruinous  rental,  of  all  that  should 
have  resulted  to  their  labours  for  sustenance,  and 
the  liberal  contributions  of  the  English  furnishing 
that  sustenance. 

It  is  true  that  the  inhabitants  of  these  districts 
are  idle ;  it  is  a  common  reproach  to  them.  God 
help  them  !  who  is  there  to  direct  or  foster  their 
industry  ?  Millions  of  uncultivated  acres  surround 
their  miserable  huts,  on  which  the  hand  of  man 
has  never  yet  been  exercised.     No  leases  would  be 
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granted ;  there  could  be  no  remuneration  for  the 
labour  requisite  in  the  reclamation  ;  and  thus  is  a 
destitute  population  doomed  to  view  the  rank  reed 
covering  a  soil  which  would,  under  a  kinder  destiny, 
supply  all  their  wants,  and  create  their  content  and 
happiness. 

Nothing  can  be  more  unjust  than  the  system  of 
subscription,  by  which,  from  year  to  year,  the  un- 
employed population  of  Mayo  is  supported.  It  is 
not  a  subscription  for  the  poor,  but  for  the  rich.  It 
is  an  annual  subscription  towards  the  extortionate 
and  monstrous  rents  which  are  demanded  and  ex- 
acted from  the  wretched  beings  who,  unknown  to 
other  employ,  must  till  the  soil  at  any  impost,  or 
starve. 

It  is  not  in  disregard  of  the  value  of  freedom  that 
I  observe  the  readiness  with  which  twenty  millions 
of  the  public  money  were  granted  to  a  maudlin 
sympathy  with  the  well-fed  West  Indian  slave, 
while  whole  districts,  in  this  our  home-land,  con- 
tain people  hurrying  to  an  early  grave  by  the 
utter  want  of  food.  It  is  time  that  something  be 
done.  The  sight  of  those  peaceful,  yet  starving 
faces,  which  are  presented  at  every  hut,  would 
affect  the  heart  of  a  stoic  :  but  the  stoics  who  are 
the  lords  of  the  soil  take  good  care  never  to  behold 
them ! 

On  our  entrance  into  Castlebar,  and  on  inquiring 
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for  the  inn,  we  found  that  the  town  was  really  in  a 
hubbub.  It  happened  to  be  market-day.  and  groups 
of  persons  surrounded  us.  At  last  we  were  accosted 
by  one  of  the  country  people,  who  seemed  more 
capable  of  addressing  the  strangers  than  the  rest, 
who  informed  us  that  our  attendant,  Owen,  was  in 
trouble — in  truth,  at  that  moment,  in  durance — for 
an  offence  of  rather  an  extraordinary  character. 
The  landlord,  who  was  of  the  roughest  order,  re- 
ceived us  at  the  door. 

"  If  it's  your  honour's  man  that's  taken  up,  he 
has  sent  a  dozen  times  to  inquire  for  you,  to  clear 
him  before  the  magistrate." 

The  major,  who  had  contracted  a  real  friendship 
for  our  humble  attendant,  was  on  fire. 

"  Who  is  the  magistrate  that  dares  to  take  up 
my  man,  without  first  informing  myself?  Oh,  it's 
myself  will  settle  the  matter  without  the  law  at  all 
at  all." 

I  could  perceive,  without  much  difficulty,  that 
my  friend  was  in  an  unlikely  mood  to  become  just 
then  a  very  successful  advocate.  Leaving  him,  there- 
fore, to  the  pocket-book  from  which  he  was  select- 
ing a  card,  with  no  very  friendly  intention  towards 
the  magistrate,  I  proceeded  to  make  further  inqui- 
ries, and  learned  that  our  Achates  had  been  exhibit- 
ing himself  in  a  state  that  would  have  even  offended 
the  ladies  of  the  Connemara  wilds — in  fact,  that 
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he  had  been  stopped  in  a  state  of  entire  nudity, 
running  like  a  madman  among  all  the  people 
coming  to  market  —  that  he  had  been  seized, 
covered,  and  brought  before  the  magistrate,  to 
whom  he  gave  so  lame  an  account  of  our  honours, 
that  he  had  been  consigned  to  durance  till  our 
arrival. 

Our  astonishment  was  immeasurable,  and  could 
only  be  appeased  by  the  supposition  that  Owen's 
peculiarity  of  character  had  at  length  subsided  into 
absolute  madness.  We  forthwith  proceeded  to  the 
rescue,  the  major  burning  with  indignation,  and 
determined  to  get  up  a  fight  with  some  one  on  this 
score.  I  succeeded,  however,  in  prevailing  on  him 
to  allow  me  to  be  the  manager  of  the  business ;  and, 
having  sent  up  my  name  to  the  magistrate,  we  were 
immediately  admitted.  His  account  was  that  our 
companion  had  really  been  taken  as  described  in 
the  road ;  and  that  the  people  were  fully  impressed 
with  the  notion  that  he  was  deranged — a  conviction 
to  which  he  himself  had  arrived  upon  hearing  the 
facts.  For  our  satisfaction,  he  would  send  again 
for  him,  to  enable  him  to  give  what  explanation  he 
pleased  of  the  matter. 

Owen  was  soon  produced.     At  sight  of  us  he 
forthwith  brightened  up. 

"  Och,  and  it's  all  right  now,  any  way  !     Your 
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lionours  have  got  the  sahiion  j  I  left  him  to  be 
dressed ;  and  is  it  myself  would  go  to  disaj^point 
your  honours  of  a  breakfast  along  with  a  few  spal- 
peen market  people  !  I  wonder  what  divil  of  a 
county  this,  that  a  man  mayn't  catch  a  salmon, 
because  the  river  runs  by  the  side  of  the  road.  But 
your  honours  will  spake  for  me,  and  explain  it,  any 
how,  to  his  nobleness  the  justice." 

I  requested  permission  to  ask  Owen  for  his  own 
version,  which  being  readily  granted,  the  prisoner 
began  :  — 

"  It's  clear,  your  honours  will  remember  ordering 
me  to  catch  a  salmon,  and  go  on  before  to  the  inn. 
Well,  burn  the  rise  I'd  get,  your  honour,  till  I  came 
within  half  a  mile  of  the  town ;  there  I  sees  as 
fair  a  rise  at  the  nathural  as  ever  my  eyes  was  blest 
with.  Oh  !  be  aisy,  sis  I — is  it  there  you  are,  and 
I  wanting  ye  for  my  master's  breakfast  ?  With  that, 
I  makes  a  clane  cast,  and  covered  the  beauty  to  an 
inch.  Up  he  came  —  away  went  my  winch,  and  I 
thought  of  my  sowl  he'd  niver  done  running  till 
my  line  was  smashed.  Into  the  river  I  pitches  my 
rod  —  away  run  the  fish,  and  away  run  I  —  and, 
faith,  I'd  enough  to  do  to  keep  up,  any  way,  for 
the  stones  and  the  bogs  bothered  my  speed  intirely. 
At  last  he  stops  ;  oh  !  sis  I,  it's  my  turn  now,  and 
with  that  I  goes  up  towards  my  rod ;  off  boults 
the  fish  to  the  other  side  the  stream.     There  was 
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nothing  but  a  swimming  or  a  ducking  for  it,  and,  to 
keep  all  clane  and  go  dacent  into  the  town  like,  I 
pulls  off  my  bits  of  things,  and  swims  over  the  river 
to  the  place  where  the  wild  brute  had  carried  my 
rod.    The  divil  a  bit  he  stand  a  minute.     Off  went 
the  salmon  again  ;  and  it  was  then  I  had  a  run  for 
it  after  the  river,  so,  seeing  my  rod  going  doubts 
tide,  and,  finding  the  road  alongside  the  river  far 
best  for  running,  to  the  road  I  went ;  and  it's  a  pity 
your  honours  weren't  there  to  see  the  sport  —  run 
salmon,  run  I,  for  a  good  half  mile — there  I  caught 
my  rod ;  and  it's  a  good  to  the  heart  to  see  the  way 
he  played.     But  I  soon  landed  my  fish,  and  what 
do  your  honours  think  ?    In  a  fine  country  like  this, 
a  lot  of  spalpeens,  without  with  your  leave,  or  by 
your  leave,  or  any  politeness  at  all,  seizes  hould  of 
me,  crams  an  ould  frieze  or  two  over  me,  and  brings 
me  to  be  put  to  prison.  '  Oh  !'  sis  I,  *  but  I'm  a  free 
born  Irishman/  sis  1 5  '  and  there  are  two  rale  gin- 
tlemen  that'll  see  me  righted,'  sis  I ;  '  and  what  have 
I  done  ?'  sis  I. — '  Done  ?'  sis  they ;  *  haven't  ye  been 
running  stark  naked  among  the  people,  and  them 
women  ?'  sis  they. — '  The  divil  a  woman  or  man,'  sis 
I,  '  did  I  see  at  all  at  all ;'  and  if  your  nobleness 
and  honour  will  give  me  the  book,  I'll  swear  the 
same  on  my  bible  oath  this  moment.      What  do 
they  tell  his  honour,  but  that  there  were  lots  of 
women  coming  to  market,  and  his  honour  believes 
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'em,  maybe  because  I  am  a  catholic.  I  saw  nobody 
all  the  time  but  the  rod,  and  that  was  running 
swately." 

I  assured  the  magistrate  of  my  entire  conviction 
that  Owen  was  innocent  of  any  intentional  wrong  ; 
and  such  was,  I  believe,  the  ardour  with  which  he 
pursued  the  sport,  that  I  did  not  doubt  his  declara- 
tion that  he  had  seen  nobody. 

The  magistrate  was  pleased  to  find  that  the  affair 
was  of  no  further  consequence,  and  ordered  Owen 
to  be  discharged,  assuring  him,  however,  that  his 
being  a  Catholic  had  had  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  his  detention  or  discharge,  and  in  this  de- 
claration I  joined;  but  the  major,  seizing  the  hand  of 
Owen,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  magistrate,  de- 
clared his  entire  approval  of  the  fisherman's  whole 
course  of  conduct ;  "  and,  for  myself,  I'd  follow  a 
salmon  into  the  very  palace  rather  than  lose  him, 
any  way.  So,  say  nothing  of  being  a  trifle  deficient 
in  the  cut  of  your  surtout." 

The  major  was  now  about  to  wax  wroth  in  ap- 
proval of  Owen's  conduct;  and  just  as  he  was  fum- 
bling about  for   the  card,   on  which  was   neatly 

engraved  "  Major ,  — th  regiment,"  I  thrust 

ray  arm  within  his,  bowed  to  the  man  of  authority, 
and  we  were  at  our  inn  before  the  gallant  officer 
could  determine  in  what  way  the  proper  insult  ought 
to  be  conveyed  to  a  magistrate.     Owen  was  ad- 
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mitted  to  dine  with  us  off  the  salmon  which  had 
been  the  cause  of  all  his  distress  and  degradation. 
We  were  indeed  weary,  but  had  acquired  in 
our  peregrinations  a  perfect  knowledge  of  what  will 
be  reasonably  expected  in  a  night  up  the  mountains 
by  the  sportsman  in  Ireland. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

A  Curse  against  Preserves — Reasons  for  condemning  them  —  A 
Slap  at  the  Peers — Apology  and  Reconciliation — An  Irish  Tory 
— After-Dinner  Argument  on  Popular  Education  —  Challenge 
— Preparations  for  a  Meeting — Satisfactory  Arrangement. 

'*  I'll  hold  any  man  a  dozen  that  this  country 
will  never  prosper.  I'll  hold  any  wager,  against 
any  man,  that,  while  all  the  rest  of  old  Ireland 
is  prospering,  this  will  be  the  county  accursed. 
What !  I  that  hold  his  majesty's  commission — who 
have  condescended  to  receive  pay  quarterly  of  as 
bad  a  set  as — but  never  mind,  it's  a  bad  track  we're 
in,  and  the  sooner  our  marching  order  is  beat  the 
better  for  all  anglers." 

"  What,  in  the  name  of  Fortune,  is  the  matter, 
major  ?" 

"  The  matter  I  a  set  of  rent-driving  maniacs, 
that  live  upon  gorse  and  subscriptions  every 
spring — " 
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"  Of  whom  do  you  speak  ?" 

"  Speak  !  who  should  spake  of  or  to  'em — " 

The  major's  countenance  was  swollen  with  in- 
dignation. Owen's,  who  accompanied  him  into  the 
room,  was  by  no  means  indicative  of  less,  though  of 
more  subdued  anger. 

"  Of  whom  do  you  speak,  major  ?" 

"  Bring  in  the  matarials — a  good  way  to  travel — 
Owen,  some  whiskey  ;  here,  gulp  down  your  pas- 
sion as  I  do,  and  let  the  horror  of  the  place  be 
eternal.  Let  'em  keep  their  bogs  and  their  porther 
colour  rivers,  and  drink  'em  ;  it's  all  they  have  to 
drink  four-fifths  of  their  time.  Presarve  !  oh,  the 
divil  presarve  'em,  and  keep  all  honest  fishermen 
away  from  'em.  No  wonder  their  mountains  bring 
nothing ;  no  wonder  they  call  out  starvation,  and 
are  hurried  by  droves  to  the  grave  for  want  of  the 
food  the  miserable  masters  cannot  furnish.  Will 
you  believe  that  in  this  county  here,  in  Mayo  — 
we'd  scorn  it  in  the  south  —  the  very  renters  of  the 
weirs  would  scorn  it — all  is  presarved,  and  the 
deuce  a  fly  you'll  be  allowed  to  cast?  Whiskey, 
Owen ;  keep  your  temper,  man." 

Owen  kept  his  temper,  and  swallowed  the 
whiskey. 

"  It's  not  long  since  but  the  whole  of  these  tracts 
were  free  as  air.  The  mountain  eagle  was  not 
more  unfettered  than  the  stranger,  who,  with  a  rod, 
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made  way  by  the  lakes  ;  nay,  it  would  go  further ; 
it  would  be  odd,  indeed,  if  the  weary  fisher  did 
not  meet  some  of  the  hospitality  for  which  our 
fathers  were  celebrated.  But  now!  The  ma- 
tarials." 

The  major  was  soothing  himself  by  pottle-deep 
potations. 

"  Now,  every  scanty  possessor  calls  himself  a 
manor  lord,  assumes  a  royalty,  issues  an  edict,  and 
claims  that  for  himself,  or  rather  for  nobody — since 
he  can  neither  fish  himself,  nor  will  allow  any  other 
— which  hitherto  had  been  the  only  attraction  such 
desert  wastes  afforded.  Presarve !  hadn't  they 
better  cry  royalty  over  the  broad  sea,  and  tell  us 
that's  presarved — or  over  the  air,  and  forbid  us  to 
breathe.  Presarve  !  Heaven's  name  !  what  have 
they  to  presarve  ?  Can  these  petty  bog  princes  tell 
us  that  the  fish  are  their  property  ?  do  they  score 
and  name  them  ?" 

"  Your  honour  sarved  him  right,**'  said  Owen. 

"  Right !  and  who  would  doubt  it !  a  spalpeen 
keeper.  Keeper  !  capital  joke  in  the  wilds  of  Con- 
nemara — up  to  your  ancles  in  bog  —  squash  every 
minute — keeper — Capit — d — n  such  keeping  !" 

The  major  emptied  the  second  tumbler. 

I  now  found  that,  while  I  had  been  endeavouring 
to  regain  some  of  the  freshness  which  my  night's 
bivouacking  and  morning's  walk  had  a  little  da- 
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maged,  my  two  companions  had  sallied  forth  to  the 
lakes,  and  that,  in  the  exercise  of  the  gentle  craft, 
they  had  received  a  peremptory  order  to  desist. 
The  major's  astonishment  little  qualified  him  for 
reasonable  explanation,  and  he  had  therefore  re- 
turned the  intimation  that  the  lakes  were  a  pre- 
serve, by  a  polite  assurance  that  the  messenger 
should  forthwith  proceed  to  ascertain  the  exact 
depth  of  the  pool  he  was  fishing ;  and  this  would, 
in  all  human  probability,  have  been  the  destination 
of  the  hapless  keeper,  but  that  Owen  had  stepped 
in  between  the  threatening  combatants. 

Owen,  indeed,  had  become  the  more  immediate 
object  of  the  keeper's  rage,  and  had  sustained 
divers  blows  before  the  major's  heavy  fist  settled 
the  affair,  and  gave,  as  I  prognosticated,  good 
cause  for  proceedings  at  law  against  our  party. 

I  represented  to  my  companion  that  the  con- 
sequences might  be  serious  ;  but  it  was  impossible 
to  make  him  comprehend  any  just  reason  why  one 
man  should  not,  on  what  he  deemed  a  fair  provo- 
cation, inflict  personal  chastisement  on  another. 
The  pretence  to  preserve  waters  which  had  once 
been  free  to  the  world,  was  such  a  provocation, 
and,  had  it  been  the  master  instead  of  the  man,  I 
verily  fear  the  major's  want  of  personal  control 
had  been  the  same. 

"  What !"  exclaimed  he,  "  presarve  in  a  country 
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where  the  least  attraction  held  out  to  foreign 
visitors  is  indeed  a  chance  of  its  advantage  ?  where 
every  stranger  more  that  visits  it  is  so  much  added  to 
the  general  wealth,  and  deducted  from  that  amount 
which  is  sent  to  the  absentees?  Yet,  in  such  a 
country,  for  a  small-souled,  petty  proprietor  to 
assume  the  dictatorial  air  which  nothing  but  park 
walls  ought  to  justify  !  yet  whose  park  walls,  if 
they  should  ever  arrive  at  such  a  pitch  of  eastern 
magnificence,  would  be  made  of  turf  soaked  in 
bog  water,  with  here  and  there  a  block  of  granite 
for  a  gate. 

"  Thousands  of  fish  come  up  and  descend  these 
rivers  and  lakes ;  they  are  destroyed  by  the  otter 
and  the  wild  bird.  Not  a  hut  offers  the  common 
shelter  of  a  civilized  country  near  the  banks  of  the 
morasses  that  enclose  them.  What  preservation  is 
necessary  under  such  circumstances  ?  Summon  the 
whole  population  of  the  district,  and  their  collected 
wealth  would  supply  nothing  beyond  a  hazel  rod 
and  a  coarsely  spun  fly.  Who,  then,  are  the 
strangers  against  whom  such  particular  orders 
should  be  issued  ?  those  only  who  bring  civilization, 
and,  in  some  instances,  wealth  with  them  :  civiliza- 
tion, I  say,  because  their  intercourse  with  so  rude 
and  barbarous  a  people  as  this,  is  calculated  to 
soften  the  manners,  and,  perhaps,  make  other 
countries  known  to  them.     If/  were  a  proprietor, 
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not  only  should  all  strangers  have  full  permis- 
sion to  amuse  themselves,  but  I  would  stretch 
forth  the  hand  of  hospitality  to  encourage  their 
visits. 

"  Anglers  are  never  dangerous  men.  Show  me 
a  man  devoted  to  the  art,  and  I  will  shew  you  a 
person  whose  feelings  are  well  attuned  to  the  exer- 
cise of  the  kindlier  intercourse  of  friendship  and 
aiFection.  There  would  be  no  danger  in  showing 
hospitality  to  the  angler. 

"  Where  is  now  the  hospitality  of  bygone  days, 
when  honest  landlords  held  no  peerage.  What ! 
a  peer  !  The  empty  badge  of  an  enslaved  wretch, 
who  sold  his  birthright  for  such  a  mess  of  pottage 
as  an  Irish  peerage  !  A  livery  servant  is  the 
meanest  and  most  contemptible  of  men ;  I  hate  the 
yellow  and  gold  with  which  their  monkey  manhood 
is  bedaubed  :  he  is  the  walking  monument  of  his 
own  baseness  and  his  master's  pride.  There  is  but 
one  step  lower  in  humanity  :  it  is  the  peerage  ob- 
tained by  the  hireling  villain  who  betrayed  his 
country's  independence  for  so  paltry  and  ignoble  a 
bribe. 

"  Look  at  them.  Who,  what  are  the  Pitt  Union 
peers  ?  Exiles — their  domains  in  the  hands  of  the 
receivers  of  the  courts  ;  or,  if  at  home,  the  despised 
abettors  of  their  country's  ruin.  That's  a  peer  — 
an  Irish  peer — a  Pitt  Union  Irish  peer  !     Send  for 
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some  gold  lace,  in  God's  name,  tie  it  round  his  hat, 
and  let  him  stand  behind  the  chairs  of  honest 
men.  That  will  be  one  step  at  least  for  their  cha- 
racter. Thafs  my  opinion  of  the  peerage  ;  but  I 
think  less  of  the  petty  shades  of  shadows  who  call 
themselves  proprietors." 

The  major  had  run  himself  out,  and  fortunately 
at  that  moment  the  servant  presented  a  card.  I 
foresaw  the  difficulty  we  were  in,  and  entreated  my 
companion  to  allow  me  to  deal  with  the  new  comer, 
promising  most  fervently  to  do  nothing  which 
should  compromise  the  major's  reputation  of  cou- 
rage and  dignity.  On  his  retirement,  therefore, 
I  desired  the  stranger  to  be  shewn  in. 

He  was  a  young  man,  of  a  somewhat  military 
appearance,  and  presented  himself  with  the  ut- 
most civility.  I  was  the  first  to  remark  that  I 
believed  I  could  anticipate  what  was  the  cause 
to  which  I  was  indebted  for  the  honour  of  his 
visit. 

There  had  been,  he  feared,  some  misunderstand- 
ing on  all  sides.  Nothing  could  be  further  from 
his  intention  than  offering  any  obstruction  to  the 
fair  angler,  and  his  servant  had  mistaken  his  in- 
structions ;  but  one  of  our  party  could  not,  he 
thought,  be  excused  in  inflicting  violence  on  the 
poor  man,  who  was,  in  fact,  doing  no  more  than 
he  conceived  his  instructions  had  directed. 
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The  awkwardness  of  my  situation  was  apparent. 
I  therefore  proceeded  to  acknowledge  that  the 
abstract  assault  was  not  to  be  justified,  and  that  I 
should  be  most  happy  to  offer  to  the  keeper  the 
reasonable  recompense  he  should  demand,  and  to 
present  to  my  visitor  the  apology  I  thought  was 
due  to  him. 

Just  as  I  had  completed  these  arrangements 
satisfactorily,  the  major  burst  into  the  room,  im- 
patient to  be  made  acquainted  with  the  subject  of 
our  discussion.  I  introduced  him,  and  the  result 
was  that  both  tlie  belligerent  parties  were  perfectly 

satisfied:    Mr.  S assuring  the  major  that  he 

was  most  welcome  to  all  the  angling  he  could  find, 
under  the  fullest  impression  that  I  had  used  his 
authority  in  the  apology  I  had  presented ;  and  the 
major  accepting  most  graciously  the  permission 
thus  given  as  a  full  apology  for  the  obstruction  he 
had  met  with. 

It  was  not  my  business  to  undeceive  either,  both 
being  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  conduct  of  each 
other;  and,  indeed,  so  pleased  were  the  parties, 
that  a  warm  and  pressing  invitation  to  dinner  was 
on  the  spot  given  and  accepted. 

I  congratulated  myself  on  my  skill  at  diplomacy, 
in  having  made  two  persons  friends,  who   might 

have  been  very  dangerous  in  hostility.     Mr.  S 

took  his  leave,  and  in  a  few  minutes,  Paddy  the 
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keeper,  was  in  attendance,  ready  to  show  our  ho- 
nours the  best  pools.  I  slipped  a  sovereign  into  his 
hand,  and  left  him  to  stare  at  the  wondrous  luck 
which  St.  Patrick  had  brought  him  by  means  of  a 
broken  head,  a  matter  he  at  no  time  would  have 
iielt  as  a  great  misfortune,  and  one  that  now, 
with  its  present  concomitant,  he  would  have  been 
too  happy  to  receive  daily. 

Our  host's  preparations  were  of  the  usual  abun- 
dant order.  His  cottage  was  on  the  banks  of  the 
lake,  which  he  had  so  carefully  preserved,  and  pre- 
sented a  pretty  sporting-box.  The  interior  was 
indeed  well  supplied  with  all  the  means  of  rendering 
a  secluded  life  agreeable.  I  must  also  observe 
that  the  preparations  for  the  repast,  to  which  we 
were  invited,  were  of  more  than  ordinary  elegance  ; 
although  the  attendance  was  to  be  supplied  by 
bare-footed  trotters  over  the  bog. 

The  numerous  assembly  in  the  kitchen  betokened 
a  rout  for  the  dependants,  one  running  in  the 
way  of  the  other,  with  the  accustomed  and  "  most 
admired  disorder." 

Our  reception  was  cordial.  Our  host,  himself  an 
Irishman,  possessed,  I  believe,  of  a  patrimony  more 
ancient  and  respectable  than  extensive,  had  figured 
in  the  records  of  hospitality ;  and  in  the  course  of 
a  few  years  had  managed  to  dispossess  himself  of 
an  inheritance  of  considerable  value.     He  had  at 
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last  thrown  open  his  house  for  a  year  to  all  comers, 
determined  to  place  an  honourable  seal  to  the  de- 
sultory extravagance,  which  was  slowly  but  surely 
impoverishing  his  means.  The  end  of  the  year 
brought  the  end  of  the  rental  j  and  his  retirement 
to  the  lovely  spot,  which  formed  an  island  on  the 
lake,  was  adopted  with  the  view  of  recovering  by 
seclusion  the  lost  revenue.  But  even  here  his  li- 
beral habits  pursued  him ;  and  though  he  was  strict 
in  the  preservation  of  the  fishing  and  shooting  of 
the  domain  he  rented,  he  was  always  ready  to 
grant  permission  to  any  respectable  applicants. 

He  was  a  tory,  —  not  of  the  vacillating  and  un- 
settled order,  who  sometimes  rejoice  in  one  name, 
and  then  eschew  it  for  another,  but  a  well-founded, 
honest,  and  intolerant  tory,  —  one  who,  with  Sir 
Charles  of  honest  notoriety,  never  could  comprehend 
what  the  rights  of  the  people  could  mean.  He  un- 
derstood the  privileges  of  the  order,  and  the  enjoy- 
ment of  patronage ;  he  knew  also  the  full  meaning 
of  the  supplies  when  properly  appointed  and  dis- 
tributed. But  what  the  newspapers  meant,  by  the 
people  and  their  rights,  he  could  never  be  made  to 
comprehend  ;  and  the  difficulty  he  had  found,  while 
endeavouring  to  become  enlightened  on  this  point, 
had  at  last  terminated  in  the  very  laudable  reso- 
lution, should  he  ever  arrive  at  the  post  of  prime 
minister,  of  shooting  the  masses  like  dogs. 
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There  was  not  much  to  hope  from  the  major's 

prudence,  when  Mr.  S and  his  friend,  well  mus- 

tachoed,  and  both  having  the  honour  to  hold  her 
majesty's  commission,  bowed  to  each  other  in  the 
dining-room.  But  the  dinner  treated  not  of  war — 
the  punch  had  commenced  its  inspiration,  I  congra- 
tulated myself  on  all  being  safe,  and  passed  off,  with 
some  adroitness,  the  observation  of  my  host,  that 
the  pest  of  the  country  was  the  Catholic  religion, 
but  that  the  worst  of  it  was  that  all  the  people  were 

Catholics,  —  which  Mr.  S could  by  no  means 

account  for. 

I  replied,  sotto  voce,  that  it  was  very  odd,  and 
challenged  my  friend  opposite  to  a  tumbler.  It 
was  of  no  use  ;  the  word,  the  fatal  word  had  caught 
the  major's  ear,  and  at  the  sudden  gurgling  which 
denoted  the  descent  of  at  least  a  full  pint,  I  was 
alarmed  by  the  consciousness  that  the  magic  word 
had  been  effectual. 

"  It's  a  Catholic  country  we're  in,  sir,"  said  the 
major. 

"  And  a  good  country  too,"  said  I  complacently. 

"  Good  country  I  —  I  should  like  to  see  the  one 
that's  better,  and  I  wouldn't  lave  this  for  it." 

"  The  country  is  a  fine  country,"  said  our  host, 
"  but  it  is  ruined  by  the  religion  which  seems  to 
overrun  it.  Look  at  England  !  there  the  parsons 
are  knowable    people  —  men    that  decent  persons 
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may  speak  to — they  are  not  always  stirring  up  the 
poverty  of  the  labouring  classes  to  make  them  dis- 
satisfied. What  is  the  case  here  ?  every  rascally 
vagabond  is  hand  and  glove  with  the  priest ;  the 
priest  instructs  and  directs  him.  What  has  the 
priest  to  do  with  instruction  ?  people  that  have  to 
work  should  work,  and  let  education  alone.  It  must 
end  in  the  ruin  of  any  country  to  be  always  teach- 
ing the  people  ;  they  are  too  knowing  already." 

The  major  never  argued  well ;  it  was  by  no 
means  his  forte.  When  he  did  express  himself 
with  a  view  to  implanting  conviction  in  the  mind 
of  another,  it  was  done  rather  manually  than 
logically,  and  the  force  of  his  position  was  rather 
established  by  the  concussion  of  the  fist  and  table 
than  by  any  formula  of  verbal  ratiocination. 

*'  And  why  by  St.  Patrick  shouldn't  the  people 
be  instructed  by  their  priests,  since  they  can  get  no 
instruction  elsewhere  ?" 

The  major  made  a  pause  ;  his  fist  was  gathered 
up  for  the  grand  climax  of  the  position  he  was 
about  to  establish,  which  waited  only  the  reply  of 
his  opponent. 

'*  That's  the  question  I  ask  ?"  added  the  major 
with  impatience. 

Who  could  answer  this  question  ?  It  was  unfair 
in  the  major  to  put  it.  The  best  reason  I  ever 
heard,  even  at  a  tory  parson  dinner,  or  a  public 
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speechifaction,  against  the  mischiefs  of  educating 
the  people,  was  that  they  might,  when  servants, 
read  their  master's  letters  ;  and  I  believe  it  is  on 
record,  that  one  of  our  most  talented  early  bishops 
recommended  as  the  safeguard  of  the  empire,  the 
careful  preservation  of  ignorance  among  the  people, 
though  he  himself  was,  at  that  time,  a  "  mai'ks- 
man."  It  was  an  unfair  question,  and  there  was 
no  answer  to  it ;  but  the  friend  with  moustaches 
declared  that  it  was  very  unpleasant  to  have  fellows 
who  ought  to  be  digging  affecting  to  know  any 
thing  of  books. 

"  I'd  hang  every  priest,"  said  our  host,  "  that 
presumed  to  teach  a  letter  to  a  peasant." 

"  And  so  would  I,"  said  the  military  friend. 

The  fist  was  ready,  and  down  it  went;  the 
glasses  rung  a  long  and  inharmonious  peal. 

'*  And  the  devil  a  priest  you'd  either  of  ye 
hurt,  while  I  had  an  arm  to  defend  him." 

This  was  plump  in  the  major. 

"  You  would  hardly  prevent  me,"  said  our  host. 

"  Twenty  of  ye,"  said  the  major ;  he  was  de- 
termined. 

"  Sir,"  said  our  host,  with  every  indication  of 
suppressed  wrath,  "  after  the  apology  you  this 
morning  made  to  me,  I  had  not  expected  to  meet 
such  rudeness." 

"  Apology  ! — faith  and  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
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very  proper  one  you  presented  me  with,  the  devil 
a  dinner  I  would  have  shared  with  you,  here  or 
any  where  !" 

"  Apology !" 

"  Apology  !"  re-echoed  the  major. 

I  was  in  the  exact  dilemma  I  had  been  fearing. 
It  was  useless  to  explain ;  neither  would  give  up 
the  conviction  of  having  received  and  not  given  an 
apology  to  the  other. 

The  grievances  therefore  were  re-stated ;  the 
broken  head  of  the  keeper  was  again  declaimed  on ; 
while  the  villany  of  any  man,  in  a  free  country, 
daring  to  prevent  fishing  on  the  open  lake,  met  all 
the  condemnation  my  friend's  vocabulary  could 
furnish. 

The  confusion  of  tongues  was  overwhelming — 
matter  explanatory,  condemnatory,  and  contradic- 
tory. It  was  hopeless  to  interfere ;  so  the  major 
took  the  last  gulp  at  his  tumbler  of  punch,  pro- 
ceeded towards  the  door,  bowed  with  affected  calm- 
ness, and  assured  Mr.  S he  should  hear  from 

him  in  the  morning. 

I  bowed  myself  out  also,  resolved  to  attempt  no 
explanation  then,  but  fully  impressed  with  the 
hope  that  I  should  effectually  remove  all  the  ani- 
mosities of  the  parties  in  the  morning. 

I  was  deceived ;  with  the  morning  came  my 
friend  in  the  moustaches,  who  claimed  precedence 
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in  the  message  to  the  major.  I  assured  him  that 
I  was  perfectly  prepared  to  make  all  reasonable 
allowances,  if  he  were  similarly  disposed.  To  this 
I  received  so  imperative  a  denial,  that  I  became 
satisfied  that  nothing  but  the  meeting  was  in- 
tended. 

Nothing  could  equal  the  suavity  of  the  lieu- 
tenant entrusted  with  this  embassy,  after  he  had 
obtained  my  appointment  that  we  should  be  ready 
on  the  side  of  the  lake  in  one  hour  from  that  time. 

The  major  was  stumping  up  and  down  his  room, 
with  his  hands  thrust  into  the  very  bottom  of  his 
pockets.  He  hardly  perceived  that  I  had  en- 
tered ;  but  my  eye  fell  instantly  on  certain  prepa- 
rations, which  were  obviously  made  in  contemplation 
of  the  probable  result  of  the  evening's  conversa- 
tion. On  one  table  a  pair  of  old  horse-pistols 
newly  rubbed  up ;  the  balls  carefully  deposited 
in  an  old  horn,  and  the  ramrod  ready  for  the 
charge.  On  the  other  side  were  papers  containing 
curious  scratches,  or  marks  which  the  major  had 
deluded  himself  into  a  conviction  that  he  had 
written. 

"  I  am  sorry,"  I  observed,  "  to  be  compelled  to 
say " 

"  I'm  ready,  my  boy — all  right.  It's  myself  will 
larrup  the  lot  of 'em.  But,  there  is  one  thing  —  if 
I  should  fall ." 
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"  Entrust  all  to  me,  our  time  is  short." 

"  Why,  it's  a  grievous  thing  to  have  a  boy's 
random  shot  through  one's  liver." 

"Whatever  be  the  event  of  the  day,"  said  I, 
taking  the  veteran's  hand,  "  be  certain  that  there 
are  no  instructions  you  may  give  me  that  will  not 
to  the  letter  be  obeyed.  If  there  be  any  thing  near 
your  heart,  I  entreat  you  now  to  disclose  it  —  per- 
haps family  affairs." 

•^^I  have  been  upwards  of  fifty  years  bandied 
about  this  bothering  world,  and  the  divil  a  family 
affair  I  ever  had." 

"  No  relation  to  whom  I  could  convey  your  last 
wishes  ?" 

The  major  snapped  his  fingers,  and  assured  me 
he  valued  not  that  simple  evolution  any  living  rela- 
tion. 

Still  there  was  something  which  oppressed  him. 
It  was  impossible  not  to  observe,  from  his  anxious 
eye  and  occasional  changes  of  countenance,  that 
some  regret  weighed  on  him.  I  pressed  him  to 
disclose  it,  and  for  some  time  ineffectually ;  nor 
was  it  till  I  had  made  all  the  necessary  prepara- 
tions for  departure  to  the  rendezvous,  that  he  gave 
way  to  my  importunity. 

'*You  have  pressed  me  to  communicate  my 
distress.  I  have  a  deep  and  insurmountable  dis- 
tress ;  but  you  cannot  help  me." 
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"  At  least  I  can  endeavour  to  alleviate  it,  if  it 
should  concern  others." 

*'  Impossible  :  my  distress  is  this.  I  have  served 
through  the  Peninsular  and  American  war,  ob- 
tained my  rank  by  work,  and  never  spent  an  idle 
week  at  home  in  fifteen  years.  I  am  here  reduced, 
and  compelled  to  accept  a  paltry  half-pay  for  my 
services,  which  has  never  yet  been  raised  even  to 
the  nominal  rank  I  hold.  The  sum  is  small,  to  be 
sure,  and  every  thing  has  its  comfort  —  the  small- 
ness  of  it  is  some  comfort  just  now.  But  the  dis- 
tress I  feel  that  a  rascally  government  should 
pocket  the  amount  at  my  death,  gives  me  a  de- 
termination to  shoot  straight ;  —  so  now,  my  boy, 
come  on,  and  we  '11  not  be  the  last  on  the 
ground." 

This  being  the  only  regret,  I  no  longer  sought 
the  major's  disclosures,  but  set  forth,  perfectly 
satisfied  that  no  man  was  ever  better  prepared  to 
meet  the  worst  as  far  as  his  worldly  affairs  stood. 

We  reached  the  ground,  and  I  must  do  my  com- 
rade the  justice  to  say  that  cooler  or  more  im- 
perturbable courage  was  never  displayed ;  nor  was 
it  long  till  the  proof  was  demanded. 

A  bow  from  our  friend  in  the  moustaches  showed 
that  we  were  really  met  in  earnest ;  although 
I  had  great  difficulty  in  believing  such  trivial 
causes  should  produce  an  effect  of  so  serious  a  cha- 
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racter  to  persons  so  lately  in  the  enjoyment  of 
friendly  and  hilarious  communication, 

I  stepped  aside  with  the  second  of  our  late  host, 
and  again  demanded  whether  any  thing  short  of  an 
apology  would  be  satisfactory.  An  abrupt  nega- 
tive closed,  that  part  of  the  converse.  I  repeated, 
therefore,  that  if  extremities  must  be  resorted 
to,  we  might  well  understand  the  cause  of  the 
quarrel. 

*'  There's  no  difficulty  or  dispute  on  the  cause," 
said  the  lieutenant.  "  Your  friend  thought  proper 
to  break  the  head  of  my  friend's  keeper.  No  apo- 
logy is  offered,  and  it  is  clear  some  satisfaction 
must  be  had." 

The  belligerents  took  their  ground.  We  had 
placed  the  pistols  in  their  hands,  and  were  in  the 
act  of  retiring,  that  the  proper  signal  might  be 
given  by  the  lieutenant. 

"  Hurush  !"  cried  twenty  voices,  issuing  from 
twenty  persons,  who  in  a  moment  jumped  over  the 
hedge  :  —  "  Hurush,  and  bind  and  secure  'em  ! 
Oh,  it 's  a  spalpeen's  head  that  was  broken,  any 
way  !" 

Among  the  multitude,  it  was  by  no  means  diffi- 
cult to  distinguish  the  voice  of  Owen  and  the 
keeper. 

"  Oh,  master  dear,"  cried  the  latter,  as  he  threw 
himself  at  the  knees  of  S with  all  the  genuine 
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ebullition  of  feeling  which  is  always  the  charac- 
teristic of  an  Irish  servant : — "  Oh  bad  luck  to 
Paddy  Brady's  head  ! — and  that's  my  own  — it's  a 
whole  head,  any  way.  And,  if  it  is  n't,  it 's  my- 
self and  Paddy  Owen  will  fight  it  out.  Long 
life  to  your  honours,  and  we  are  the  boys  for  a 
shindy  !" 

"  Come  along,  Paddy  Brady,"  cried  Owen,  as  he 
seized  the  major's  arms,  with  a  full  determination 
to  allow  of  no  combat  in  which  he  took  no  part. 

The  anxious  sincerity  of  the  poor  fellow  who 
had  been  the  innocent  cause  of  all  the  mischief, 
and  the  cool  determination  of  Owen,  were  irre- 
sistibly droll.  I  met  the  eye  of  the  lieutenant, 
who  could  no  longer  refrain  from  a  smile.  I  gave 
way  to  a  burst  of  laughter,  while  Paddy  Brady 
descanted  on  the  fact  in  language  far  too  rapid  for 
the  best  reporter  to  follow  :  —  the  upshot  of  his 
dissertation  being  that  his  head  had  been  most 
satisfactorily  mended  by  a  sovereign ;  while  he 
heaped  very  profuse  ill  luck  on  his  own  destiny 
that  had  induced  him  to  complain  of  a  "  thrifle  of 
a  crack,  which  was  nothing  to  an  Irishman  at  a 
patheern." 

I  looked  at  the  lieutenant. 
"  Wliy,  if  the  man  is  satisfied,  I  don't  see  that 
it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  arrange,"  said  he, 
confidentially. 
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"  Enough."     I  held   forth  my  hand  —  it  was 

frankly  taken  :    the  major  and  S bowed  to 

each  other  at  our  intimation,  and  the  affair  termi- 
nated without  the  "  Apology." 


VOL.  II 
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CHAPTER  X. 

An  Old  Acquaintance — The  Spanish  Legioner —  His  Last  Trip — 
The  Shipwreck — How  to  qualify  for  Exciseman. 

A  COUNCIL  of  piscatorial  war  was  summoned  on 
the  succeeding  morning.  We  had  found  disasters 
enough  in  Connemara,  and  some  of  our  escapes 
had  not  been  without  interest.  The  major's  grand 
intention  of  visiting  Ballina  was  much  weakened 
by  the  specimen  we  had  already  found  of  pre- 
serving; and  the  full  knowledge  that  one  might 
as  well  be  in  Scotland,  (where  the  salmon  are 
marked  every  succeeding  day,  and  regularly  trained 
to  consider  themselves  no  longer  as  choses  in  action, 
but  as  so  many  tenants  already  reduced  into  abso- 
lute possession)  as  in  a  country  where  the  broad 
lakes  are  preserved,  induced  the  major  to  forego 
his  purpose  of  further  prosecuting  the  tour  of  dis- 
covery into  this  unsocial  tract. 
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On  making  inquiries  for  some  mode  of  convey- 
ance, I  encomitered  a  person  of  whom  I  had  some, 
but  an  indistinct,  remembrance.  He  was  attired 
in  respectable  black,  strutted  with  a  mihtary  air, 
and  smiled  as  he  addressed  me  with  all  the  ease  of 
an  old  acquaintance. 

"  Is  it  your  honour  I  see  at  last,  and  well  and 
hearty  ?  Faith  and  it  does  meself  good  to  find  you 
still  in  Ireland ;  and,  above  all,  in  the  splendid 
country  of  Connemara.  What  shall  I  do  for  your 
honour  ?" 

It  was  my  old  friend  of  the  steam-boat.  I  had 
fully  recalled  his  features  and  manner  before  his 
address  was  complete. 

"  Faith  and  ye  have  good  right  to  inquire  by 
what  manes  I  have  turned  gentleman  at  last ! 
But  it's  cold  talking  in  the  streets  of  Castlebar. 
The  wind  cuts  down  the  streets  like  a  razor  sent 
off  to  shave  every  rascally  vagabond  not  well 
clothed,  as  all  proper  and  respectable  people 
should  be.  Why  don't  the  people  put  on  proper 
clothing  for  the  weather,  and  accommodate  their 
diet  to  their  necessity  ?  It  is  a  difficulty  not  to  be 
got  over  or  explained.  But  if  your  honour  will 
accept  the  comfort  of  the  Black  Lion  here,  I  shall 
be  over-plased  at  the  opportunity  of  thanking  you 
for  a  past  piece  of  friendship  that  I  owe  your 
honour  for. — The  whiskey  is  capital." 

H  2 
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I  was  so  far  interested  in  my  early  Irish  friend 
that  I  readily  complied  with  his  wish,  and  was 
soon  supplied  with  the  "  clanest  throp  imaginable." 

My  inquiries  were  soon  made.  The  obvdous 
change  in  the  circumstances  of  the  Spanish  Legioner 
formed  the  first  matter  of  question. 

"  It's  the  fault  of  the  Irish  themselves,"  said  he, 
"  that  they  don't  do  well  in  a  country  where  the 
wealth  only  requires  to  be  looked  after.  What 
did  I  get  but  starvation  for  my  trip  ?  What  do  I 
get  by  staying  in  my  native  country  ?  Sir,  it's  me- 
self  that  you  see  is  appointed  exciseman  to  a  large 
district ;  and,  by  my  soul,  I  mane  to  take  good 
care  of  the  duties." 

"  Appointed  exciseman  !"  I  exclaimed — "  why, 
the  last  time  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you,  it 
seemed  rather  your  business  to  avoid  any  parti- 
cular intimacy  with  the  officers  of  the  revenue." 

"  A\niisht  —  you  are  an  Englishman,  and  a  kind 
one.  By  St.  Patrick,  I  may  trust  you  well  enough. 
You  have  a  right  to  my  history,  because  you  may 
tache  your  children  the  way  to  achieve  an  excise- 
manship  in  Ireland.  When  I  left  you  at  the  \''a- 
lentia,  the  divil  a  rap  I  could  muster.  We  went 
to  sea  that  night  with  as  pretty  a  cargo  of  tobacco 
as  you  would  need  to  be  happy  with  for  a  year. 
It  was  all  carefully  stowed  when  we  saw  you  at 
Croinwell  Fort.      It  was  soon  got  on  board,  and. 
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before  daybreak,  buried  on  the  shoals  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Shannon.  We  had  a  night  of  it,  you'll  be 
sure ;  but  our  well- trimmed  Kinsale  boat  mounted 
like  a  bird,  and  weathered  the  lights  bravely.     At 

we  were  again  shipwrecked  fishermen,  and 

soon  sold  all  the  tobacco  that  was  waiting  only  for 
our  sending.  By  that  gale  of  wind,  which  lasted 
two  days,  we  cleared  enough  for  a  month's  fine 
weather.  This  was  a  fine  living,  and  I  was  de- 
lighted with  the  change  in  my  condition.  Not  a 
gun  fired  at  us,  and  abundance  of  whiskey,  with  a 
good  bed,  to  be  paid  for  handsomely.  No  straw 
dungeon  or  spokesmanship  —  both  which  I  tho- 
roughly despise — as  also  the  honour  of  serving  any 
imperial  and  Christian  majesties  who  never  pay 
but  in  stripes. 

"  While  musing  on  the  chance  of  the  next  trip, 
one  of  my  comrades  communicated  that  there  was 
a  chance,  if  it  was  well  done,  of  our  getting  a  good 
order;  but  secresy  was  the  word.  I  was  the  boy 
for  a  secret,  so  I  betook  myself  to  a  big  house,  to 
which  I  had  been  directed,  and  was  shown  into  a 
fine  library  by  a  lace-coated  footman.  Faith  and 
I  thought  my  fortune  was  come  at  last.  '  Oh  ! 
oh  ! '  cried  I  —  *  if  one  could  but  get  domiciled  in 
such  a  place  as  this,  the  devil  a  storm  I'd  again 
venture.'  But  there  was  no  such  luck  for  me  at 
that  time,  so  I  bowed  my  best,  and  I  had  learned 
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the  bowing  well  in  Spain,  and  began  to  converse 
with  myself  just  as  the  door  opened,  and  a  little 
bald-headed  gentleman,  with  a  pigtail,  entered. 
He  shut  the  door  in  a  perfectly  distinguished 
manner,  and  motioned  me  to  a  chair.  To  be  sure, 
I  was  hardly  qualified  to  sit  in  the  company  of  the 
likes  —  but  there  I  sat,  on  a  morocco  chair,  with 
the  little  bald-headed  gentleman  opposite,  for  all 
the  world  as  though  we  were  two  privy  councillors 
and  the  immortal  Dan  rading  them  a  lecture. 

"  '  You  belong,'  says  the  gentleman — who  first 
helped  me  to  a  glass  of  real  good  whiskey  —  '  you 
belong  to  the  Kinsale  boat  ?' 

"  '  Faith,  and  it 's  myself,  your  honour,  that  has 
weathered  the  storm  in  her  that  has  been  blowing 
all  the  ships  off  the  seas.' 

" '  I  know  it — you  landed  your  tobacco  last 
night.' 

"'Oh,  murther  !'  says  I.  'I'm  transported 
now,  at  any  rate — here 's  a  blow  I  '11  never  recover.' 
But,  then,  thinks  I,  't  is  odd  before  he  sends  me  to 
gaol,  that  he  should  fill  me  with  whiskey. 

"  '  You  need  n't  be  alarmed.' 

" '  Not  in  the  laste,  your  honour — sure  when  your 
honour's  worshipful  self  says  we  landed  the  tobacco 
last  night,  it  is  n't  me  that  says  it  —  and  so  there's 
no  splitting  any  way — and  it  would  n't  be  manners 
to  contradict  your  honour.' 
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" '  Well,'  says  he,  '  I  know  your  crew  well,  and 
intend  to  employ  you.' 

"  '  Oh,'  says  I,  '  it 's  all  along  of  the  good  cha- 
racter we  've  got  among  the  poor  people.' 

"  '  Yes,  yes — I  know  the  character  you  have — it 
blows  now  from  the  south-west  —  there  will  be  a 
gale  towards  the  morning.  Do  you  dare  venture 
out?' 

" '  Venture  !  faith  we  '11  venture  any  where.' 

"  '  I  thought  as  much.  About  eighteen  miles 
from  the  Head,  you  will  discover  a  schooner,  either 
this  or  to-morrow  night.  She  will  deliver  to  you 
some  packages,  which  you  must  manage  in  the 
night  to  get  on  board  your  own  vessel,  and  then 
run  her  up  high  and  dry  near  the  sand  beach,  be- 
tween the  Heads.  That's  all  you  have  to  do. 
But  there  is  one  thing  more — if  you  should  be  dis- 
covered, you  must  never  give  any  name.  I  '11 
manage,  if  you  are  silent,  to  see  you  safe  through 
all  difficulty,  and  will  get  any  penalty  mitigated, 
and  furnish  you  with  the  means  to  pay  it ;  so  you 
must  be  secret,  and  hold  out  to  the  last.' 

"Hereupon,  I  assured  him  that  there  was  not 
the  least  danger  of  our  breaking  faith,  while  it  was 
so  clearly  our  interest  to  keep  it,  and  with  one 
tumbler  more  we  parted,  the  little  gentleman  him- 
self seeing  me  safe  to  the  door. 

"  Having  got  our  httle  vessel  repaired,  and  duly 
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stored  with  all  variety  of  provisions,  consisting  of 
potatoes  and  red  herrings,  we  beat  out  to  seaward, 
with  a  stiff  breeze  blowing  dead  in.  We  comforted 
ourselves  with  the  remembrance  that  we  could  be 
shipwrecked  at  any  time,  and  at  any  part  of  the 
coast,  we  should  please  to  take  a  fancy  to,  and  when 
the  wrecking  came  about,  we  could  not  be  very  far 
from  the  shore.  Indeed,  we  could  run  her  up  high 
and  dry,  if  there  was  any  thing  like  a  surf. 

"  All  that  night  we  fished  very  carefully  in  forty- 
five  fathoms  water,  and  about  eighteen  miles  from 
the  Head.  The  bait  was  not  particular,  as  it  con- 
sisted only  of  a  line  and  hook,  and  somehow  the 
cod-fish  took  no  particular  fancy  to  it.  So,  that 
with  the  exception  of  the  red  herrings,  we  were  not 
overburdened  with  the  Friday's  banqueting. 

"  All  that  night  we  had  the  pleasure  of  being 
alone,  and  the  next  we  were  visited  by  the  revenue 
cutter,  towards  which  we  made,  and  very  man- 
fully solicited  some  prog.  This  we  knew  to  be  the 
best  way  of  getting  rid  of  her ;  for,  if  a  boat  at  any 
time  begs  provisions  of  her  majesty's  cutter,  or 
shows  any  symptoms  of  the  crew  being  in  distress, 
it  is  ordained,  I  suppose,  by  the  government  that 
the  helm  should  be  forthwith  put  up.  This  was 
the  case  on  the  night  in  question  ;  for  the  crew  on 
board  her  majesty's  craft  are  kind-hearted  crea- 
tures, and  hate  to  see  poor  boatmen  in  distress. 
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*'  Not  three  hours  after  the  cutter  had  parted  com- 
pany, we  descried  a  sail.  It  was  a  schooner, 
bearing  down  upon  us  with  all  sail  set.  As  she 
passed  under  our  stern,  she  put  her  helm  hard  alee, 
and  sprung  up  alongside  of  us  in  very  seaman- 
like style.  A  rope  was  immediately  thrown  on 
board  of  our  boat,  and,  though  there  was  a 
roughish  sea  running  at  the  time,  we  were  dead 
alongside.  There  was  nothing  said  —  in  fact,  the 
people  could  say  nothing  but  French,  and  that  is 
the  same  as  saying  nothing  :  —  '  So,  on  with  the 
packages,'  cries  I  —  and  one  after  another  —  I 
thought  they  *d  never  end,  about  three  hundred 
very  nice  white  deal  boxes,  neatly  screwed  down, 
and  directed  to  nobody.  We  shifted  all  the  ballast, 
which  consisted  of  sand,  put  the  packages  care- 
fully at  the  bottom,  and  covered  them  well  over. 
The  schooner  cast  off,  hauled  close  to  the  wind, 
and  was  soon  out  of  sight. 

'^ '  What  the  devil  will  we  do  ?'  says  I  to  my  two 
comrades  in  the  boat.  '  It 's  morally  impossible 
to  be  shipwrecked  such  a  night  as  this.  We 
can't  reasonably  be  drowned  with  a  fine  beating 
breeze.' 

" '  It  would  be  a  scandal  and  a  shame  to  us  ;  for 
the  coastguard  boat  would  be  sure  to  come  to  our 
assistance  in  such  a  night  if  we  were  in  distress.' 

"  So  on  we  went,  fishing  with  empty  hooks,  till  in 

H    5 
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the  morning  the  cutter  again  appeared  in  sight. 
We  cracked  on  all  sail,  and  endeavoured  to  pass 
under  her  stern.  The  crew  knew  we  were  come 
begging,  so  they  put  up  their  helm,  and  walked 
away  from  us  in  the  most  easy  manner  ima- 
ginable. 

"  '  It's  a  thought  of  my  own,'  says  I ;  *  if  you 
don't  agree  to  it,  don't ;  but  I  should  like  to  see, 
just  for  curiosity,  what  the  deuce  can  be  in  those 
pretty  box^s.' 

"  *  Quite  proper,'  said  both  my  crew  ;  '  we  ought 
to  know  the  cargo  we've  got,  for  fear  of  offending 
the  law  in  ignorance.' 

"  '  Nothing  more  sensible  ever  observed — I  know 
the  law,'  says  I — '  magistrates'  law — and  they  say 
that  we  have  no  right  to  do  the  things  that's  illegal, 
although  we  don't  know  it.  Therefore  we  are  bound 
to  know  it ;  so  haul  the  foresheet  to  windward,  and 
put  the  helm  fast  down  —  she'll  ride  like  a  duck, 
while  we  obtain  the  proper  information.' 

"  To  this  both  agreed  ;  and  we  were  not  long  in 
getting  up  a  case,  or  in  smashing  it.  Of  all  the 
long-necked  bottles  it  was  ever  my  good  fortune 
to  see  whiskey  in,  these  were  the  longest.  Off  they 
went  —  phiz  !  —  one  after  another,  all  froth  and 
bubbabooism. 

"  '  Capital  whiskey,'  says  Pathrick,  my  comrade. 

" '  Glorious,'  says  I ;  and  a  bottle  never  gave  a 
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wry  face.  Oh  !  it  would  have  done  the  hearts  of 
the  cutter's  crew  good  to  have  seen  how  comfortable 
we  were — helm  up — dead  in  upon  the  land — pipes 
lighted,  and  a  smart  breeze.  This  was  a  ship- 
wreck, the  likes  I  never  before  heard  of;  and,  I 
believe,  a  happier  crew  never  approached  the  lee- 
shore  with  the  certainty  of  running  on  it.  It  was 
dead  dark.  Just  as  we  were  debating  on  the  pro- 
priety of  further  making  ourselves  masters  of  the 
legal  effect  of  our  cargo,  smash  went  the  boat's 
head  against  a  range  of  rocks.  The  force  of  the 
shock  would  have  roused  a  dying  or  a  dead  man — 
and  it  did  rouse  us ;  but  we  could  not  get  up — 
some  unaccountable  influence  held  us  at  the  bottom 
of  the  boat.  But,  not  knowing  myself  that  the 
feeling  was  general,  I  took  the  command  at  once, 
and  gave  orders  that  were  unquestionably  of  the 
best. 

"  '  Up  and  be  doing,  you  spalpeens,'  says  I ;  for 
nothing  assists  soldiers  or  sailors,  under  your  com- 
mand, so  much  as  swearing  at  and  calling  them  hard 
names.  This  I  learned  in  her  most  christian  ma 
jesty's  most  christian  army.  And  so  I  began  in 
the  regular  way.  *  Up  with  ye,  spalpeens,  and 
the  devil  give  life  to  ye,  for  a  set  of  short  pipe 
smoking  villains,  when  the  vessel's  on  the  rocks. 
Have  ye  no  fear  of  death  before  your  eyes  ?  '  This 
last  I  said  to  terrify  them. 
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"  Pat  Murphy  only  takes  his  pipe  out  of  his  mouth 
for  a  moment.  '  Git  up  yourself,  and  see  how 
you  like  it,'  says  he.  '  What  d'ye  bother  about 
death  ?  sure  we're  only  being  shipwrecked,  and  what 
else  would  ye  have  us  do  ? '  says  Pat.  And  on  he 
went  smoking,  as  if  he  was  in  one  of  the  smoky 
comfortable  cabins  ashore. 

"  With  that  a  sea  takes  the  boat  in  the  stern,  lifts 
her  clane  over  the  reefs,  and  one  more,  catching 
her  on  the  quarter,  sent  her  twenty  yards  up  the 
sands,  and  broke  right  into  her. 

"  '  By  St.  Pathrick,  this  is  drowning,'  says  I, 
'  and  not  shipwrecking  at  all.' 

"'  Drowning,'  says  Pat  Murphy;  '  the  pipe's 
out,  so  now  for  a  rale  move.'  But  lie  couldn't 
move  when  he  tried. 

"  Another  sea  washed  clane  over  us.  '  Over  the 
bows,'  cried  I,  as  soon  as  the  surf  fell  back  ;  '  over 
the  bows.' 

"  It  was  slow  work  that  same.  I  think  I  fell  ten 
times  in  getting  forwards ;  and  as  to  Pat  Murphy 
and  the  boy,  if  I  hadn't  given  them  a  shove,  they 
would  never  have  escaped  the  boat  at  all.  As  it 
was,  Pat  fell  upon  his  head  in  the  soft  sand,  and 
went  up  to  his  middle  in  it,  just  like  a  bed  of  mor- 
tar. The  boy  and  I  pulled  him  out  as  well  as  we 
could.  As  soon  as  Pat  had  wiped  the  sand  from 
his   mouth  and   eyes,  he  didn't  thank  us  for  the 
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trouble  we  took,  but  sent  us,  without  the  priest's 
blessing,  to  the  infernal  regions  for  shipwrecking 
him  in  sand. 

"  '  More  whiskey  with  the  long  necks,'  cried 
Pat.  '  More  whiskey,'  cried  I,  '  Whiskey,' 
said  the  boy ;  and  just  upon  that  our  heads  all 
turned  round,  and  we  couldn't,  for  the  soul  of  us, 
help  the  most  audacious  robbery  that  ever  took 
place.  Twenty  fellows,  for  all  the  world  as  if  they 
knew  we  were  there,  jumped  on  board  the  boat, 
handed  out  the  cases,  slung  them  across  each 
other's  backs,  and  disappeared  in  a  jiffey.  Of 
course  I  couldn't  guess  who  they  were,  but  I 
thought  they  were  very  respectable  thieves  —  they 
did  their  business  so  cleverly. 

"  After  all  was  gone,  they  popped  us  on  hurdles, 
and  carried  us  off,  I  couldn't  imagine  where ;  and 
I  didn't  long  try  to  find  out,  for  the  effect  of  the 
sea  water  makes  one  drowsy,  and  the  motion  of  the 
wattle  sent  me  fast  asleep. 

"  That  was  our  shipwreck.  In  the  morning  I 
woke,  and  found  myself  in  a  comfortable  bed,  and 
a  doctor  and  the  little  old  gentleman  with  the  bald 
head  and  the  pigtail  standing  over  me. 

"  *  Poor  man,'  says  the  doctor ;  '  he  may  take 
refreshment  now  if  he  likes.' 

"  '  What  will  you  take  ?'  says  the  kind  little  gen- 
tleman, wagging  his  pigtail. 
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"  •  Oh  ! '  says  I,  'I'm  not  particular  —  but  a 
small  drop  of  the  same  clane  whiskey  out  of  the 
long  necks.' 

*' '  Ah  ! '  says  my  friend,  '  I  understand  him ;  a 
little  broth  or  gruel,  doctor.* 

*' '  By  all  means/  says  the  doctor,  and  left  me. 

*'  A  little  whiskey  was  soon  produced,  and  I  never 
felt  better. 

" '  You  had  a  successful  voyage,'  says  my  friend. 

"  '  Capital — only  we  were  robbed  of  all  the 
cargo.' 

" '  Yes,  those  robberies  generally  happen  on  these 
occasions.  You  need  not  distress  yourself  about 
it.  I  am  quite  satisfied  with  your  exertions,  and 
mean  to  provide  for  you.  Now,  what  comfortable 
little  situation  can  I  get  for  you  ? ' 

"Comfortable  situation,  thought  I.  What  if  I 
ask  for  a  farm. 

"  A  farm  wouldn't  do  ;  it  would  be  a  great  temp- 
tation to  me,  as  my  kind  friend  assured  me,  and 
would  certainly,  if  it  happened  to  be  on  the  coast, 
lead  me  into  trouble. 

"  *  I  am  afraid,'  said  he,  '  that  when  once  these 
evil  habits  of  smuggling  have  been  successful,  no- 
thing cures  them  but  one  method.  Your  conduct, 
young  man,'  says  he,  with  all  the  feeling  ima- 
ginable, 'has  been  very  irregular,  and  you  have 
really,    in    the    eye    of    the    law,    been   criminal. 
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There  is  danger  also  of  yourself,  at  some  un- 
happy moment  or  other,  accusing  yourself.  I 
shall,  therefore,  take  the  only  effectual  means  to 
prevent  that.  You  must  be  silent,  for  your  own 
sake  —  and  you  must  cease  to  smuggle,  as  your 
business  and  profit  shall  be  to  prevent  it.  I  have 
now  thoroughly  tried  your  skill  —  of  which  you 
must  be  silent,  or  instant  dismissal  would  be  the 
consequence.  I  have  it  in  my  power,  through 
great  interest,  to  recommend  young,  active,  and 
talented  men  to  the  service  of  the  excise.  You 
have  all  the  qualifications  which  it  was  my  bounden 
duty  to  investigate  before  I  sent  any  one  for  the 
appointment.     You  are  selected.' 

"  '  An  exciseman !'  exclaimed  I  —  *  I  am  the 
happiest  man  in  existence.' 

"  I  was  soon  rigged  out  —  you  see,  sir,  how  im- 
proved my  exterior  is  since  I  had  the  honour  of 
seeing  you  when  dressed  in  her  majesty's  most 
Christian  ten  pounds'  worth.  I  have  money  in 
hand,  and  am  proceeding  to  the  general  office  for 
due  instalment  in  my  government  duties.  Sir,  I 
am  most  happy  again  to  have  met  you.  I  am 
surprised  only  that  you  have  not  made  your  for- 
tune. Patronage,  sir,  is  the  thing  in  Ireland. 
Any  man  that  can  get  patronage  is  a  made  man  ; 
but  patronage  is  n't  got  by  going  about  in  the 
straightforward  way  that  every  poor  man  can  go — 
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that  will  never  do — patronage  of  the  kind  I  enjoy, 
sir,  is  gained  by  real  services  —  and  I  am  a  made 
man  !" 

I  heartily  congratulated  my  companion  on  the 
change  of  fortune  which  had  befallen  him ;  and  I 
could  not  help  thinking,  as  I  reflected  on  the 
man's  history  and  recalled  his  remarks  on  the  all- 
powerful  influence  of  patronage,  that  in  Ireland, 
as  elsewhere,  the  straightforward  services  of  ho- 
nesty and  truth  do  not  always  ensure  it.  It  is  but 
justice,  however,  to  remark  that,  in  this  instance,  I 
thoroughly  believe  the  government  was  never 
served  by  a  more  dauntless  and,  excusing  the  erra- 
tions  of  his  necessity,  a  more  honest  officer.  I  be- 
lieve he  is  now  in  the  service. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

Belfast  —  State  of  Ireland — What  is  the  Remedy?  —  Poor-law 
Question  —  Manufactures  at  Belfast — Last  Evening  inlreland 
— Leave-taking —  Claims  and  Prospects  of  Ireland  — Absentee 
Landlords  and  starving  Tenants. 

The  major  had  again  tried  the  lake  during  my 
long  absence,  and  was  little  successful.  His  indig- 
nation had  not  cooled  against  the  inhabitants  of  a 
preserved  country,  and  I  could  perceive  that  Owen's 
spirits  gradually  declined  as  his  lengthened  absence 
from  his  sick  mother  had  increased  his  anxiety  for 
her  safety.  He  had  regularly  made  small  remit- 
tances to  her,  which  had  been  kindly  acknowledged 
by  the  priest  to  whom  they  were  addressed.  It 
was  resolved,  therefore,  that  the  major  and  Owen 
should  accompany  me  to  Belfast,  and  there  take 
the  Cork  packet. 

The  next  difficulty  was  the  conveyance.  A  car, 
the  only  alternative,  was  obtained — the  pony  having 
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been  long  since  abandoned ;  and,  by  a  forced 
march,  we  reached  Galway  in  time  for  the  Tuam 
mail. 

Our  journey  will  be  uninteresting,  as  we  lingered 
nowhere,  and  it  is  no  part  of  my  business  to  make 
any  but  a  piscatory  road-book.  My  readers,  there- 
fore, ought  not  to  be  disappointed  if  I  at  once  pro- 
ceed through  the  beaten  track,  without  notice  of 
those  particulars  whicli  do  not  appertain  to  the 
sports  the  country  affords.  Misery,  rags,  and 
poverty,  however,  still  met  the  eye ;  deformity 
and  disease  presented  themselves  at  every  post  j 
and  the  pertinacious  importunity  with  which  their 
claims  were  enforced  constituted  a  severe  impost 
on  our  loose  change.  But  this  kind  of  begging, 
which  is  perfectly  systematic,  will  be  found  only  in 
the  more  populous  towns  ;  wretchedness  in  the 
country  is  more  modest,  and  certainly  less  ob- 
trusive. 

There  is  no  provision  for  these  unhappiest  of 
the  unhappy  land.  What  the  result  of  the  poor- 
laws  may  be  I  can  hardly  conjecture.  The  oppo- 
sition to  such  laws,  which  was  so  strenuously  made 
by  the  warmest  friend  of  his  country,  astonished 
many  ;  —  it  could  not  astonish  those  who  had  pre- 
viously contemplated  Ireland  as  she  is.  What  is 
the  establishment  of  a  poor-law  to  a  people  who 
cry  for  equality  of  rights  with  their  fellow  subjects? 
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While  the  fundamental  injustice  remains,  upon 
which  has  been  erected  the  monstrous  edifice  of 
Ireland's  accumulated  miseries,  it  is  idle  to  pro- 
pound as  a  panacea  that  which  the  very  condition 
of  the  country  can  never  permit  to  be  practically 
adopted. 

For  whom  are  the  poor-laws  to  provide  ?  —  The 
English  lawgiver  at  once  answers  : —  for  the  aged, 
the  infirm,  the  destitute,  for  such  as  have  no  means 
of  self-provision.  Then  take  at  once  into  your 
unions  the  whole  rural  population  of  Ireland ;  for 
their  claims  to  one  of  these  conditions  are  indis- 
putable. Nor  would  it  be  transgressing  the  strict 
bounds  of  truth  to  assert,  that  if  the  condition  of 
the  whole  of  the  peasantry  were  transferred  to  the 
rural  population  of  England,  every  individual  com- 
posing it  would  demand  and  would  have  a  right 
by  law  to  receive  the  assistance  of  the  parochial 
provision.  The  English  labourers  live,  and  are 
sustained  by  food  at  least  sufficient  to  preserve 
healthy  life.  Whenever  want  of  such  food  occurs, 
the  law  supplies  it.  The  Irish  labourers  are  ever 
in  that  state  of  want : — they  do  not  live  —  they 
die  —  in  childhood,  in  manhood,  and  in  age  —  die 
from  absolute  starvation. 

The  mockery  of  poor-laws  for  Ireland,  while 
nothing  is  done  to  remove  the  real  evils  which 
afflict  its  wretched  inhabitants,  must  be  apparent 
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when  we  see  that  it  is  impracticable  to  estabhsh 
them  on  the  basis  which  alone  can  render  them  a 
benefit : — I  mean  the  power  of  extending  relief  to 
all  whose  destitution  would,  unassisted,  end  in 
disease  or  death.  That  relief  must  be  extended 
to  the  whole  rural  population,  which  offers  only 
labour  for  its  sustenance — 

To  the  question  propounded  by  the  poor-law 
commission —  "  \"\'liat  is  the  ordinary  diet  of  the 
labouring  classes  ?  "  —  Mr.  Inglis  answers,  and 
answers  truly, 

"  The  diet  of  those  who  are  in  employment 
consists  of  a  scanty  meal  or  two  of  potatoes,  with 
the  addition  at  times  of  a  little  buttermilk  :  the 
diet  of  the  far  greater  number,  who  are  not  in  em- 
plojonent,  consists  of  as  many  dry  potatoes  as  serve 
just  to  sustain  life." 

How  could  an  English  overseer  evade  the  claims 
of  English  labourers  who  should  be  thus  destitute  ? 

But  poor-laws,  as  well  as  others,  which  are 
esteemed  meet  for  England,  are  by  no  means  meet 
for  Ireland.  The  Irish,  it  seems,  must  remain  not 
only  "aliens  in  blood,  religion,  and  language,"  but 
in  those  laws  also  which  are  to  have  the  effect  of 
meliorating  the  condition  of  the  poor  ! 

But  Belfast  is  no  longer  Ireland.  The  proxi- 
mity to  the  Scottish  shores  is  at  once  perceived  3 
there  is  a  bustle  and  an  activity  which  declare  a 
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commercial  enterprize,  unknown  in  other  Irish 
cities.  While  Dublin  is  half  untenanted,  and 
while  the  pretence  to  grandeur  is  mocked  by  the 
empty  rows  of  houses  and  the  squalid  poverty  of 
its  listless  and  idling  population,  in  Belfast  every 
nook  seems  to  boast  its  occupant,  and  every  occu- 
pant his  employment. 

Belfast  is  a  new  town,  one  of  the  present  cen- 
tury, and  speaks  in  its  prosperity  a  lesson  which 
the  Irish  landlords  do  not  understand,  nor  can  be 
taught.  The  manufactures  of  Hnen  and  cotton 
goods  have  rendered  the  population  of  this  district 
prosperous  and  happy ;  wages  are  fairly  remune- 
rating, and  the  rent  of  land  is  much  less  than  in  the 
degraded  districts  through  which  I  had  so  lately 
passed.  Other  and  more  remunerating  employ- 
ment, for  an  increased  and  increasing  population, 
has  been  found,  than  the  mere  culture  of  the  land — 
the  lowest  of  all  human  employment — and  the  com- 
petition for  the  tenure  is  consequently  repressed. 

Can  any  Irish  landlord  who,  once  a  year  for  a 
week  or  two,  visits  his  domain,  and  collects  the 
hard  earnings  of  his  serfs — earnings  wrung  from  a 
labour  which  has  scarcely  supplied  sustenance  — 
pass  through  the  now  flourishing  town  of  Belfast, 
which  has  no  superior  landlord^  and  be  blind  to  the 
wants  from  which  his  own  possessions  suffer  ?  Can 
he  doubt  that  an  increasing  population  must  have 
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other  employment  than  the  spade  and  the  plough  ? 
or  do  his  poverty  and  his  extravagance  blind  him, 
not  only  to  the  interest  of  the  pining  thousands  who 
look  in  vain  to  him  for  assistance,  but  to  his  own  ? 

The  last  evening  in  Ireland  was  passed  amid  real 
regrets  ;  and,  though  the  enlivening  sallies  of  the 
major,  and  the  affectionate  attachment  of  Owen, 
should  have  tended  to  create  cheerfulness,  I  felt 
that  I  was  leaving  a  people  and  a  country  which 
had  become  greatly  endeared  to  me.  To  the 
sportsman  its  freedom  and  wildness  constitute  at- 
tractions which  the  more  cultivated  and  prosperous 
countries  present  not.  It  is  just  to  say,  that  a  more 
obliging  and  hospitable  people  will  no  where  be 
found. 

The  farewell  of  the  major  was  sincerely  responded 
to,  as  I  stepped  into  the  Glasgow  packet.  The 
steam  was  roaring,  and  the  bustle  of  the  coming 
passengers  and  luggage  was  confounding.  Amidst 
the  din,  however,  which  all  this  created,  I  contrived 
to  make  an  intelligible  promise  to  visit  the  north 
next  summer.  Whether  my  gentle  readers  will  be 
inflicted  with  my  future  lucubrations  may,  perhaps, 
depend  on  the  degree  and  amount  of  abuse  I  may 
receive  for  these.  One  thing  is  certain — no  man 
may  dare  to  speak  the  truth  of  Ireland,  who  has  not 
first  resolved  to  encounter  the  unscrupulous  wrath 
of  one  offended  party.      It  is  the  boast  of  one 
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individual  that  he  is  the  "  best  abused  man  in  the 
world."  I  shall  endeavour  to  meet  whatever  may 
befal  my  records  of  the  land  of  mountain  and  of 
flood  with  as  becoming  an  equanimity. 

Ireland,  farewell !  As  I  traverse  other  moun- 
tains, and  pursue  other  streams,  as  I  again  mingle 
with  the  busy  throngs  of  the  conquering  country, 
among  whom  thy  woes  and  thy  wrongs  are  without 
sympathy,  because  they  are  unknown,  I  will  still 
cherish  the  kindly  feeling  thou  hast  awakened,  and 
seek  to  remove  the  prejudices  under  which  thou 
hast  so  long  and  so  unjustly  suffered. 

The  major,  as  he  grasped  my  hand,  burst  forth : 
—  "  Cruel,  indeed,  are  thy  destinies  !  Subject  to 
laws,  expressly  made  for  thy  subjugation,  yet 
affecting  to  be  of  equal  effect  with  thy  subjugators, 
in  each  of  thy  mouldering  towns,  the  remnants  of 
a  past  and  irrecoverable  independence  fill  the  heart 
of  the  stranger  with  pity  for  thy  woes ;  the  smiling 
fertility  of  thy  soil  mocks  only  the  wretchedness  of 
thy  rent-trodden  inhabitants ;  while  the  scowling 
gaol  is  filled  with  the  victims  of  statutable  offences, 
which  statutable  crime,  in  the  shape  of  poverty, 
begets  !  The  splendid  churches,  which  deform  the 
harmony  of  thy  more  modest  erections,  smile  in 
conscious  victory  over  the  soil,  and  in  solemn 
emptiness  re-echo  the  unregarded  service  of  a 
powerful  clergy — a  clergy  crying  for  the  enlarge- 
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ment  of  gorgeous  edifices  ever  empty,  and  for  the 
increase  of  revenues,  already  in  their  abundance 
fruitful  only  of  litigation  and  oppression  ! 

"  But  the  cry  has  gone  forth ;  the  consciousness 
of  wrongs  has  been  awakened  ;  and  if  to  the  friend 
of  Ireland  — that  friend  who  has  braved  the  storm 
of  combined,  though  opposite  creeds,  the  desperate 
Chartist,  and  the  designing  but  coolly  calculating 
tory,  that  friend  who  remains  unhurt  amidst  the 
machinations  of  parties  in  all  things  else  irrecon- 
cilable, belonged  nothing  more  than  the  merit  of 
fully  explaining  the  injuries  under  which  his 
native  land  groans  to  his  aggrieved  countrymen, 
he  would  still  claim  and  receive  the  gratitude  of 
Ireland,  and  ultimately  of  England. 

"  Thy  interests  are  the  same ;  thy  welfare  and 
peace  are  the  safeguards  of  those  of  thy  sister,  the 
dominant  land ;  and  even  while  I  write — rebellion, 
stalking  forth  in  its  most  hateful  character,  based 
on  the  assertion  of  no  principle,  and  excused  by  no 
otherwise  remediable  wrong  —  thy  children  have 
proved  how  valuable  is  their  friendship,  how  price- 
less the  influence  which  has  sustained  thy  obe- 
dience !" 

I  responded  to  the  major's  apostrophe  with  equal 
ardour. 

Ireland,  farewell !  In  future  times  I  will  again 
visit  thy  shores  —  in  future  times,  when  justice  to 
thy  claims  hath  been  extorted  from  the  grasp  of 
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an  inconsiderate  or  oppressive  legislature,  when 
equal  laws  shall  be  administered  by  equal  magis- 
trates, and  the  foul  distinction,  of  which  religion 
unjustly  bears  the  opprobrium,  is  no  more  ! 

But  thy  prosperity  may  be  ensured ;  employ- 
ment to  thy  numerous  children  will,  with  equal 
laws,  again  revisit  thy  prolific  mountains  and 
plains  J  mines  yet  undiscovered  will  change  thy 
now  sterile  promontories  into  sources  of  wealth ; 
and  in  the  renewed  exertions  of  the  artificer  will 
thy  importance  among  nations  be  established. 
Long,  indeed,  has  a  direction  of  thy  energies,  to 
objects  worthy  of  their  powers,  been  overborne  by 
the  cries  of  the  selfish  landlord,  or  more  injurious 
dissensions  of  religion  !  That  direction  will  return 
under  a  mild  and  conciliatory  government ;  and  the 
reproach  of  poverty  shall  no  longer  be  the  general 
one  in  the  mouths  of  those  governors  from  whom  it 
is  alone  derivable. 

But,  even  as  thou  art,  Ireland,  thy  wildness  and 
thy  beauties  have  touched  me ;  and,  when  I  behold 
the  aristocratic  display  which  every  where  covers 
England,  I  cannot  but  exclaim,  '^  1  love  the  lan4 
of  mountain  and  of  flood  !" 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

Scotch  Steam  Packet  —  Scenery  of  Argyleshire  —  The  Clyde  — 
Rock  of  Dumbarton — The  Fatal  Bequest — Greenock — Imposi- 
tions of  Hotel  Keepers — Inverary  Castle  —  Disgraceful  decep- 
tion practised  on  the  English  Sportsman — Scandalous  charges 
at  the  Inns — Preserves  without  Game — A  Scotch  Landholder 
and  his  Steward  going  Snacks  —  Scene  at  a  Highland  Inn  — 
Loch  Fyne  —  A  Night  on  the  Lake — Herring  Fishing  —  A 
Whale — A  Steamer — Accident  to  a  Herring  Boat. 


The  Scotch  packets  are  worthy  imitation  in  their 
construction.  Our  passengers  were  a  motley  as- 
sembly of  merchants  —  American  and  Irish  —  of 
dealers  of  all  sorts,  and  a  sulky  Scotch  captain, 
who  presided  at  dinner,  and  troubled  himself  little 
beyond  his  personal  conveniences,  and  never  opened 
his  mouth  but  for  the  laudable  purpose  of  cram- 
ming it. 

The  dinner  was  good,  though  the  execrable  cook 
cut  off  all  the  fins  of  the  turbot,  because  he  hap- 
pened to  be  rather  large  ! 

The  ear  soon  becomes  reconciled  to  the  silvery 
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intonation  of  the  brogue ;  there  is  something  of 
euphony  in  it,  which  at  once  pleases  even  a  fasti- 
dious stickler  for  the  purity  of  language.  But 
the  sharp  and  peering  tones  of  the  low  Scottish  is 
productive  of  any  thing  rather  than  a  pleasurable 
impression. 

I  was  somewhat  surprised  to  find  that  travel  did 
so  little  for  the  removal  of  the  native  enunciation. 
Here  were  persons  conversing  shrewdly  of  their 
sojourns  in  London,  in  New  York,  and  elsewhere, 
but  who  spoke  of  their  peregrinations  in  a  dialect 
which  would  lead  to  a  belief  that  they  had  never 
moved  from  their  native  mountains. 

The  passage,  on  the  wliole,  was  an  agreeable 
one ;  as,  in  about  four  hours,  we  entered  the  beau- 
teous Clyde.  The  mists  hung  on  the  rocks  that 
bounded  the  speckled  bay,  amid  which  might  be 
observed  numberless  packets  threading  their  way 
in  every  direction.  What  a  contrast  with  the 
southern  shores  of  Ireland !  There,  no  steam- 
packet,  hardly  a  vessel  of  any  kind,  appears,  un- 
less by  misadventure. 

The  scenery  here,  in  all  other  respects,  is  equally 
ruthless.  The  rocky  shores  of  Argyleshire  differ 
not,  except  in  less  of  splendour,  from  those  of  Ire- 
land ;  masses  of  mountains,  as  there,  alone  arrest 
the  eye.  Yet  was  the  Clyde  crowded  by  vessels, 
indicating  wealth,  employment,  and  happiness. 

i2 
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As  the  Clyde  narrows,  its  shores  appear  studded 
with  habitations,  apparently  of  very  recent  con- 
struction, and  generally  in  a  good  style  of  archi- 
tecture. These  continue  to  attract  the  attention 
till  the  celebrated  rock  of  Dumbarton  appears,  and 
with  which  is  associated  all  the  reminiscences  of 
Scotland's  days  of  independence.  It  stands  almost 
perpendicularly  from  the  stream,  and  is  fortified 
by  rows  of  guns.  It  is  now  a  military  depot,  and 
contains  fifteen  hundred  stand  of  arms. 

Impervious  as  it  appears,  it  was  once  scaled. 
The  leader  of  this  dangerous  exploit  was  Crawford 
of  Jordan  Hill,  who,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary 
(in  whose  possession  it  then  was),  under  cover  of 
the  night,  had  advanced,  without  disturbing  the 
guards,  to  the  basis  of  the  rock,  and  had  planted 
his  ladders,  which,  from  the  immense  height,  could 
only  be  made  to  reach  from  point  to  point,  as  the 
projections  of  the  rock  were  gained.  In  the  ad- 
vance, one  of  his  men  was  seized  with  epilepsy : — 
his  falling  would  have  disturbed  the  guards,  and 
caused  instant  discovery  ;  he  was,  therefore,  lashed 
securely  to  the  ladder,  while  the  rest  ascended  to 
their  desperate,  but  ultimately  successful,  enter- 
prize.  The  fort  was  taken,  and  the  epileptic  re- 
moved unhurt  to  the  ground  ! 

The  passage  up  the  Clyde  awakens  a  thousand 
reflections.    The  warlike  weapons  of  a  brave  people 
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now  converted  into  the  loom  and  the  ploughshare ; 
the  proud  domes,  which  industrious  commerce  has 
raised,  now  cover  those  wastes  which  once  were  the 
scenes  of  battle  and  of  blood. 

There  stands  the  fatal  bequest  —  the  mansion  of 
the  Blantyres.  The  history  of  it  is  short,  and  is 
in  the  memory  of  all.  Lord  Blantyre  had  been 
bequeathed  £40,000  to  build  a  mansion  suited  to 
the  dignity  of  the  family.  It  was  planned  and 
partly  proceeded  in  by  Sir  J.  Wyattville ;  but, 
when  half  completed,  it  was  discovered  that  nearly 
double  the  amount  would  be  required  to  finish  it. 
Disappointment  at  the  delay,  and  other  causes, 
induced  Lord  Blantyre  to  visit  Brussels.  He 
arrived  at  that  then  turbulent  city  the  day  before 
the  revolution,  and,  on  the  first  outbreak  of  popular 
violence,  his  attention  being  aroused  by  the  firing, 
he  looked  out  of  the  window  of  his  hotel  to  seek 
the  cause  : —  a  shot,  that  moment  fired  by  one  of 
the  insurgents,  passed  through  his  head,  and  he 
fell  lifeless  on  the  floor  of  his  own  drawing-room. 

The  increase  of  bustle  on  the  shores,  and  the 
continued  passing  of  vessels  on  all  hands,  as  the 
river  gradually  contracts,  denote  our  approach  to 
the  sea-port  of  the  beauteous  Clyde.  Forests  of 
masts,  stretching  upwards  from  the  enormous  hulls 
which  bear  the  names  of  all  the  great  commercial 
cities  of  the  world,  excite  our  surprise.     So  far 
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from  the  emporium  of  commerce,  England  —  so 
little  assisted  by  soil  or  climate — situated  among 
dangerous  and  narrow  seas  —  yet  the  ports  of 
Greenock  and  Glasgow  have  won  themselves  an 
importance  hardly  surpassed  by  the  inhabitants  of 
more  favoured  lands. 

The  hissing  of  the  steam  and  the  shouts  of  the 
sailors  denote  that  the  vessel  is  at  its  destination ; 
and,  amid  the  detestable  nuisance  of  a  hundred 
porters  and  as  many  hotel-touters,  one  is  shouldered 
and  hurried  and  bothered  on  to  the  quay  of 
Greenock. 

I  would  strongly  advise  all  travellers  who,  for 
the  first  time,  visit  the  ports  of  Scotland,  to  cast 
aside  all  that  politeness  which  they  may  have 
acquired  in  regarding  the  attentions  of  the  people 
in  other  lands.  Here  we  must  push  manfully  to 
make  any  way  at  all,  and  the  perseverance  of  the 
hosts  of  vagabonds  who  surround  the  luggage  is 
irrepressible. 

By  dint  of  hard  fighting,  however,  the  hotel  is 
at  last  achieved ;  and,  on  the  first  civil  inquiry  one 
makes  as  to  what  can  be  had  in  the  way  of  refresh- 
ment, twenty  per  cent,  on  the  ordinary  charges  is 
at  once  very  honestly  added  to  the  bill,  because  ye 
are  bonnie  English.  This  may  seem  an  impudent 
practice;  but  it  must  not,  however,  be  doubted; 
as  I  took  the  liberty  of  comparing  my  own  bill 
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with  that  of  a  Scotch  gentleman,  who  had,  in  the 
next  room,  precisely  the  same  accommodation  as 
myself.  I  remonstrated  with  the  landlord,  who, 
after  failing  to  convince  me  that  his  charges  were 
quite  regular,  had  at  last  the  impertinence  to  ob- 
serve that  he  kept  his  hotel  for  Scotch  gentlemen, 
and,  if  English  people  came,  they  must  pay  English 
prices. 

I  have  noted,  and  shall  as  I  proceed  make  many 
remarks  on  the  charges  of  innkeepers,  for  two 
reasons  :  —  one,  because  impositions  of  that  kind 
really  disturb  and  annoy  persons  whose  pursuit  is 
amusement ; — next,  that  it  is  only  on  the  particular 
route,  generally  frequented  by  the  English,  that 
these  imposts  prevail. 

If,  however,  one  is  disposed  to  grumble  at  the 
demands  of  landlords,  the  smile  of  content  returns 
on  discovering  the  charges  of  steam -travelling. 
From  Greenock  to  Inverary  (upwards  of  one  hun- 
dred miles),  for  half-a-crown  !  This  invitation  was 
not  to  be  resisted,  and,  at  nine  the  following  morn- 
ing, I  was  punctually  on  board  the  Argyle ;  and, 
in  about  two  hours  afterwards,  dashing  through 
the  Kyles  of  Bute. 

The  entrance  to  Loch  Fyne  is  not  engaging, 
though  the  beautiful  islands  of  Bute  and  Arran 
are  highly  interesting.  But  as  no  sport  beyond 
the  slaughter  of  a  seagull,  or  the  occasional  hook- 
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ing  a  cod  or  conger,  would  repay  the  visit,  I  passed 
them  without  repining. 

As  we  approached  the  entrance  of  Tarbert,  the 
scenery  assumed  a  rugged  and  wildly  desolate  ap- 
pearance ;  nor  was  it  enlivened  by  the  heavy  fog 
which,  as  we  passed  up  the  lake,  obscured  the  passive 
promontories  till  our  sudden  proximity  occasioned  an 
involuntary  shudder.  Nothing,  however,  can  be  more 
safe  than  the  navigation  of  this  beautiful  lake. 

As  we  approached  our  destination  the  sun  broke 
through  the  fog,  and  presented  the  cardhouse  of 
the  Duke  of  Argyle,  and  the  little  town,  if  I  may 
so  dignify  it,  of  Inverary. 


The  Duke's  castle  is  a  pitiable  attempt  at  the 
grand,    and    reminds  one  of   those    cockney   pre- 
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tences  at  castle-building  which  impoverish  the 
merchants  who  deal  in  oyster- shells,  and  may 
be  seen  on  every  road  leading  out  of  London. 
The  style  is  altogether  so  dissonant  with  the 
grandeur  of  the  scenery  amid  which  it  is  placed, 
that  at  first  sight  it  is  difficult  to  make  any  chari- 
table allowance  for  the  bad  taste  of  its  architect, 
and  a  sort  of  irrepressible  quarrel  with  him  is 
mentally  begotten.  In  a  few  minutes,  however, 
our  displeasure  is  removed  as  we  run  alongside 
the  little  quay  of  Inverary. 

The  arrival  of  the  packet  was  soon  noised  about 
the  town,  and  the  collection  of  the  whole  inhabi- 
tants on  the  quay  was  a  matter  of  a  moment. 
There  was  little  choice  :  two  inns  were  presented ; 
the  one  fronting  the  lake,  and  setting  forth  all  the 
attractive  appearance  of  the  fashionable  watering- 
places  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames ;  its  numerous 
windows  and  altogether  cockney  style  of  architec- 
ture would  have  induced  the  traveller  to  imagine 
he  was  still  within  steam  range  of  the  bills  of 
mortality.  But  the  discordant  din  of  the  locusts 
who  seized  the  luggage  —  a  wheelbarrow,  car,  or 
cart,  being  a  matter  wholly  beyond  the  arrange- 
ments of  the  landlords  in  whose  employ  these 
screamers  were — soou  recalled  one  to  a  conscious- 
ness of  the  locale.  One  ragged  villain  seized  a 
small  box — another,  a  bag — a  third,  a  fishing-rod — 
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a  fourth,  a  desk — and  so  on,  till  I  found  in  my  train 
about  seven  porters,  each  dignified  by  the  impres- 
sion that  he  was  entitled  to  a  specific  and  separate 
fee  for  the  important  services  he  rendered  in  carry- 
ing the  trifling  burden  about  one  hundred  yards. 
The  demands  were  all  made,  and  eloquently  en- 
forced at  the  door  of  the  inn ;  and,  to  escape  from 
the  general  confusion,  I  desired  the  waiter  to  pay 
what  was  proper  and  discharge  the  parties.  This 
he  did  by  giving  them  half- a- crown  for  a  service 
that  would  have  been,  to  an  English  porter,  amply 
repaid  by  sixpence. 

Immense  display  was  made  at  the  inn.  Much 
bowing  and  curtseying  and  bother  before  I  could 
get  into  any  room  fit  for  a  reasonable  creature  who 
was  worthy  of  the  dignity  of  such  Scotch  attention. 
That,  indeed,  was  dirty  enough ;  but  still  it  was  a 
room,  and  that  is  something  where  the  extent  of 
the  town  is  complained  of  as  a  great  evil  by  tlie 
proprietor  of  the  soil.  Mine,  indeed,  wa3  not  the 
first-rate  hotel ;  it  ranked,  among  the  variety  of 
two,  as  second  best ;  but  both  were  the  property  of 
the  Duke  of  Argyle,  as  indeed  are  all  the  houses  of 
this  town  ;  and  it  had  long  since  been  determined, 
I  presume,  by  his  agent,  to  allow  no  other,  in  order 
to  secure  the  inordinate  rents  which  were  demanded 
and  received.  The  traveller,  therefore,  has  no  al- 
ternative ;  it  is  useless  to  complain ;  and  though. 
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through  the  autumn  (at  which  period  my  unlucky 
star  led  me  to  Inverary),  it  frequently  happens 
that  the  guests  are  compelled  to  sleep  over  a  black- 
smith's shop,  and  sometimes  in  their  own  carriages, 
yet  a  direct  veto  has  been  put  upon  any  increase  in 
the  number  of  hotels. 

The  last  few  years  have  made  a  perfect  revolu- 
tion in  the  village  of  Inverary — a  revolution  which 
has  not  been  favoured  by  the  short-sighted  policy 
of  the  representative  of  the  proprietor.  The  tour 
of  Scotland  has  become  essential  to  the  education 
of  all  classes ;  and  although  I  had  hit  on  this  route 
by  perfect  accident,  I  found  that  I  had  the  penalty 
to  pay  of  following  after  the  foolish,  the  extrava- 
gant, and  the  money-glorious  citizens  of  other 
lands. 

Nothing  can  be  more  disgusting  than  the  com- 
bined determination  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  town 
to  fleece  the  unhappy  strangers  who  may  be  led  in 
their  innocence  to  visit  their  precincts  5  but  in  the 
highest  degree  is  this  conspiracy  to  be  execrated, 
when  it  is  found  that  the  lords  of  the  soil  are  the 
abettors.  It  is  and  may  still  be  said  that  the  town 
is  large  enough  for  the  proprietor,  and  that  he 
does  not  wish  that  it  should  be  larger.  The  de- 
mand for  accommodation,  however,  outstrips  the 
supply,  and  it  is  impossible  to  be  secure  of  even  a 
night's  lodging  at  Inverary,  as  the  duke  does  not 
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choose  to  allow  more  building.  It  is  true  that  he 
has  erected  in  front  of  the  lake  about  sixty  huts, 
on  the  very  wall  of  his  park  ;  so  that  no  outlet, 
except  upon  the  strand,  is  permitted.  These  huts 
are  but  of  one  story  and  one  door ;  the  rents  are 
immoderately  high,  but  the  accommodation  suited 
only  to  Scottish  habits ;  and,  among  them,  delicacy 
does  not  stand  pre-eminent  —  the  open  strand  of 
the  lake  affording  the  common  receptacle  of  every 
impurity,  without  bashfulness  deposited. 

Lodgings  may  sometimes  be  had  by  application 
duly  made  some  year  before,  and  by  submission  to 
the  grossest  extortion  in  the  way  of  rent.  The 
inhabitants  have  but  one  idea — it  is  a  useful  one, 
well  carried  out,  and  it  is  but  fair  to  say  that  they 
do  carry  it  out  —  that  of  stripping  the  touring 
English  fools  who  in  myriads  flock  to  their  petty 
and  uncleansed  town. 

It  has  been  decided  by  Her  Majesty's  Court  of 
Queen's  Bench,  that,  to  say  of  an  inn,  "  he  who 
stays  there  must  have  a  long  purse,"  is  no  libel. 
I  may,  therefore — as  I  really  wish  to  afford  useful 
information  to  my  successors  in  the  tour  of  the 
highlands  —  duly  premise  that  an  ample  supply  of 
coin  is  the  first  requisite ;  as  the  Clarendon  is 
tolerably  modest,  when  compared  not  only  with 
the  inns  of  Inverary,  but  all  that  have  been  erected 
into    such  on   the    line   called    the    popular    tour. 
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Time  was  that  one  could  travel  through  the  high- 
lands and  enjoy  the  lowly  accommodation  which 
the  modest  halting-houses  presented,  and  escape 
with  a  charge  in  a  degree  commensurate  with  the 
accomm.odation  afforded.  Now,  indeed,  every 
such  hostelry  has  been  metamorphosed  into  an  inn 
of  pretence  ;  with  a  gentleman  waiter,  duly  en- 
sconced in  a  black  suit,  to  lay  before  you  dirty 
tablecloths,  steel  forks,  and  execrable  stuff,  digni- 
fied by  the  appellation  of  dinner.  This  is  per- 
formed, too,  with  the  conscious  air  of  one  bestowing 
a  benefit ;  while  the  landlord  awaits  to  receive 
your  thanks  for  the  kind  interest  he  has  taken  in 
your  welfare  —  in  permitting  you  to  be  housed  at 
all. 

The  truth  is,  that  the  inns  on  the  highland  tour, 
which  have  been  very  recently  erected,  and  let  at 
enormous  rents,  are  now  the  only  places  where  a  rest- 
ing-place may  be  found.  All  who  travel  must  stop 
at  them ;  and,  though  it  frequently  happens  that  par- 
ties of  ladies  are  compelled  to  sleep  in  what  is  called 
the  coffee-room,  and  on  chairs,  and  sometimes  even 
in  their  own  carriages,  the  influx  of  tourists  is  still 
so  great  that  the  stranger  is  at  the  mercy  of  the 
landlord,  who  would  by  no  means  tolerate  any 
remonstrance  as  to  the  unreasonableness  of  the 
charges.  The  enormous  rents  demanded  by  the 
landed  proprietors,    whose   houses   these    all  are. 
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contribute  greatly  to  keep  up  and  encourage  the 
system  of  extortion  which  will  be  universally  com- 
plained of  in  a  Scottish  tour. 

There  is  no  remedy  for  this,  but  to  avoid  the 
place.  And  why  should  it  be  sought,  when  the 
search  brings  one  among  persons  whose  only  object 
is  fleecing  —  whose  only  welcome  is  bought  at  a 
price  of  so  unequal  amount;  while  the  splendid 
highlands  of  Ireland,  whose  inhabitants  would  flock 
to  serve  the  stranger,  and  where  moderation  in  all 
demands  will  be  found,  are  still  neglected  or  un- 
known ?  The  gorgeous  equipages  which  I  have 
beheld  dashing  up  the  mountains  from  Inverary, 
burdened  with  the  wealthiest  of  the  wealthy  sons 
of  England,  whose  lavish  expense  enriches  only  the 
grasping  landlord,  but  scatters  no  genial  good  to 
the  poor,  would,  had  their  course  been  directed  up 
the  still  more  magnificent  mountains  of  Kerry, 
Connemara,  or  Clare,  have  been  the  means  of 
saving  many  a  starving  family,  whose  real  dis- 
tresses and  privations  remain  unknown  to  the  rest 
of  the  world. 

I  have,  however,  now  to  speak  of  Scotland.  It 
is  not  the  country  for  a  sportsman.  The  land- 
lords here,  indeed,  are  too  cannie  to  permit  it; 
and  it  has  long  lived  on  a  reputation  that,  I  trust, 
every  year  will  contribute  to  dissipate. 

I  found  at  the  inn  Lord  F ,  Captain  D , 
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of  the  Guards,  and  Captain  F ,  all  good  sports- 
men and  true.  They  had,  however,  just  returned 
from  where  they  had  been  induced,  by  the  repre- 
sentations of  the  steward,  to  purchase  the  shooting 
over  a  considerable  estate.  Their  expressions  of 
disgust  at  the  paltry  imposition  practised  on  them 
need  not  be  repeated.  The  sum  was  one  hundred 
pounds ;  the  terms  of  invitation  contained  also 
assurances  that  the  red  deer  were  abundant.  Not 
one  found  they  ;  as,  I  believe,  they  had  disap- 
peared from  the  estate  in  question  about  the  same 
time  that  the  elk  took  his  leave.  A  few  and  very 
few  grouse  rewarded  a  fortnight's  toil,  and  reim- 
bursed them  for  their  one  hundred  pounds.  But 
they  had  the  pleasure  of  residing,  during  their 
short  sojourn,  at  a  small  inn  belonging  to  the  same 
proprietor,  whose  landlord  had  not  forgotten  that 
they  were  persons  capable  of  paying  well  for  moun- 
tain mutton,  since  they  had  so  liberally  disbursed 
for  a  few  grouse. 

I  believe  nearly  every  estate  that  can  bear  a 
long  advertisement  is  now  let  in  this  way  for  the 
season,  and  the  continued  succession  of  hirers  is 
really  marvellous. 

On  one  half  of  the  estates  thus  let  there  is  not, 
and  in  the  memory  of  man  never  was,  any  game. 
Yet,  in  the  highlands  of  Scotland,  to  be  seen  with 
a  gun  is  an  offence  against  the  aristocracy,  which 
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they  will  by  no  means  pardon.  In  no  country  in  the 
world —  not  even  the  civilized  tracts  of  England  — 
is  game  more  strictly  preserved  than  here ;  and  it 
is  well  to  preserve  it,  if  it  be  not  desired  that  it 
should  become  altogether  extinct.  But  the  strict 
guard  is  not  appointed  for  the  generous  purpose, 
as  in  other  countries,  of  affording  sport  to  the 
friends  of  the  proprietor ;  true  to  the  national  cha- 
racter, it  is  looked  on  only  as  a  source  of  gain,  and 
a  mode  of  booing  the  wealthy  English  out  of  their 
money.  In  one  instance,  so  gross  was  the  imposi- 
tion, and  so  utterly  void  of  truth  was  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  existence  of  game,  that  the  deluded 
gentleman,  who  had  absolutely  paid  two  hundred 
pounds  for  the  season's  shooting,  very  properly 
called  the  proprietor  to  account,  and  distinctly 
told  him  that  he  should  consider  him  answerable  for 
the  deception  under  which  he  suffered.  The  answer 
he  received  was  of  a  character  befitting  the  trans- 
action ;  —  a  part  of  the  money  was  returned,  but 
with  an  assurance  from  the  lord  of  the  soil  that  the 
deputation  of  the  manor  was  always  placed  in  his 
steward's  hands,  and  never  directly  or  remotely 
interfered  in  by  himself;  and  it  could,  as  he  ob- 
served, be  hardly  reasonable  that  the  proprietor 
should  be  answerable  for  the  acts  of  the  steward. 

The  delicate  ignorance  of  the  acts  of  the  deputy, 
although  the  proceeds  had  doubtless  found  their 
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way  into  the  pocket  of  the  master  without  inquiry, 
was  very  admirable,  and  excused  the  latter  from 
any  very  personal  responsibility. 

There  is  no  absence  of  novelty,  however,  in  In- 
verary ;  nor  was  a  subject  of  mirth  long  wanting. 
The  dinner,  which,  in  Inverary,  is  a  sort  of  table 
d'hote,  at  which  persons  of  all  classes  must  meet 
in  the  long  common  room,  introduced  a  new  sports- 
man. His  dress  was  of  the  completest  order,  and 
must  necessarily  have  been  constructed  in  the  im- 
mediate neighbourhood  of  Bond  Street : — a  striped 
shooting- jacket,  of  very  expensive  and  delicate 
texture ;  a  velvet  waistcoat,  covered  with  pockets, 
in  each  of  which  was  deposited  something  guarded 
by  gold  chains  of  several  varieties ;  gaiters,  assimi- 
lating with  the  coat ;  and  the  whole  surmounted 
by  a  broad-brimmed  and  low- crowned  hat.  As  he 
entered  the  room  he  beat  down  several  spaniels, 
which,  much  to  the  annoyance  of  the  waiters,  were 
desirous  of  introducing  themselves  to  the  general 
acquaintance  of  the  company. 

"  Waiter,  what  is  my  bill?"  said  the  gentleman, 
with  an  air  of  apparent  nonchalance. 

"  See,  sir,"  said  the  silken-hosed  knight  of  the 
napkin. 

"  No  sport  to-day,  sir/'  said  the  captain  — 
whose  perfect  good  humour,  rough  though  gentle- 
manly exterior,  and  bland  manners,  at  once  threw 
aside  all  ceremony. 
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"  Fired  at  fifteen  seagulls  from  the  lake,  but 
never  hit  one,  'pon  my  honour." 

"  That  was  surprising,  indeed,"  said  the  captain. 

*'  Out  of  practice,"  returned  he — "  rather  out  of 
practice  since  I  have  been  in  Scotland,  and  my  dogs 
seem  to  have  forgotten  any  thing  relating  to  game. 
Upon  my  honour  I  found  them  worrying  the  fowls 
at  the  doors  of  the  cottagers." 

"  The  bill,  sir,"  said  the  waiter,  with  an  ofF-hand 
dash  that  betrayed  the  consciousness  of  a  coming 
storm. 

The  seagull  sportsman  ran  over  the  items,  and 
it  was  not  difficult  to  perceive,  by  the  sudden  elon- 
gation of  the  countenance,  that  he  had  been  taken 
aback. 

"  Forty-seven  pounds,  ten  —  for  three  weeks? — 
it's  impossible  !  —  I  didn't  pay  half  so  much  at 
Brighton. —  Forty- seven  pounds,  ten — waiter?" 

"  That  is  the  bill,  sir;" — as  that  very  important 
personage  slammed  the  door,  the  noise  was  twice 
as  great  as  any  reasonable  necessity  demanded, 
and  I  felt  half  inclined  to  chastise  the  fellow  for 
the  impertinence ;  but  I  reflected  that  there  was 
no  alternative,  and  I  resumed  my  observation  of 
the  equipped  stranger. 

Dinner  was  served,  and  he  joined  the  party  with 
an  apparent  determination  to  take  things  easily. 
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This  is  a  very  good  determination,  and  generally 
lasts  till  the  dinner  is  over ;  after  which,  the  full 
tide  of  unpleasing  reflection  is  apt  to  recur,  and 
the  stimulus  of  two  tumblers  of  Scotch  whiskey- 
punch  excited  the  indignation  which  might  have 
slumbered  under  a  more  temperate  regimen. 

"•'  A  glass  of  wine,"  said  Lord  F. 

"  Certainly,  my  lord." 

"  A  glass  of  wine,"  said  the  captain. 

And  glasses  of  wine  and  whiskey-punch  over- 
came the  young  gentleman.  He  became  commu- 
nicative of  matters  that  he  had  heretofore  held  in 
secrecy. 

"  It's  very  well  to  talk  of  glasses  of  wine  —  sir, 
your  good  health  —  but  not  quite  so  easy  to  pay 
forty -seven  pounds,  ten  —  I  give  you  my  honour 
that  I  never  would  have  visited  so  iniquitous  a 
country,  had  I  not  been  grossly  deceived.  What 
could  I  want  in  Scotland  ?" 

"  I  understood  you  came  to  shoot." 

"  Why  that's  the  most  provoking  part  of  the 
forty-seven  pounds  bill — Shoot?  I  had  better  con- 
tinued black  birds  than  black  cocks.  There  was  a 
talk,  at  Margate,  of  the  glorious  shooting  of  Scot- 
land. I  hired  a  carriage,  set  off  with  my  horses, 
and  tooled  the  whole  way  at  a  tolerable  cost.  One 
of  my  horses  dead  on  the  road ;  the  other,  some 
Scotch  dealer  knows  more  of  than  I  —  as  he  was 
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stolen  a  fortnight  after  he  was  turned  out.  But  all 
these  disappointments  were  nothing,  as  I  preserved 
my  dogs  and  my  gun ;  and  the  glorious  hope  of 
killing  black  cocks,  like  sparrows,  kept  up  my 
spirits." 

"  I  suppose  you  killed  a  great  many,"  I  ob- 
served, with  much  modesty. 

"  You  shall  hear  —  I  sprang  ashore,  determined 
to  begin  immediately  the  glorious  sport  which  had 
so  long  excited  me.  Ordering,  therefore,  a  hasty 
snack,  I  sallied  forth  towards  the  muhs,  and  began 
hunting  the  gorse  right  and  left.  I  thought  I'd 
see  that  my  ammunition  was  all  right,  and  with 
that  view  I  sent  off  both  barrels.  Upon  my  ho- 
nour, one  would  have  supposed  I  was  in  the  pre- 
serves of  some  English  park.  Up  came  from  every 
quarter  brawny  fellows,  armed  with  bludgeons, 
hallooing  in  their  unintelligible  Scotch  stuff.  I  at 
first  thought  it  was  impossible  they  should  have 
the  audacity  to  address  me  —  me,  who  had  tooled 
all  the  way  from  London  at  so  immeasurable  a 
cost,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  shooting  on  the  barren 
moors.  I  was  soon  relieved — the  first  was  a  bully- 
ing farmer,  who  very  peremptorily  demanded  my 
name  and  residence,  and  assured  me  that  I  should 
have  the  pleasure  of  a  summons  the  next  day  to 
have  the  honour  of  appearing  before  a  set  of  Pict 
magistrates ;  while  the  others  declared  their  inten- 
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tion  of  very  quietly  walking  me  off  the  moors. — 
I  remonstrated." 

"  You  had  reason,  and  I  trust  you  subdued 
them,"  said  the  captain. 

"  I  simply  asked  where  the  deuce  I  was  to  shoot. 
They  assured  me  this  was  Scotland,  and  that  there 
was  not  a  mountain  open  for  any  gentleman  to 
shoot,  notwithstanding  the  appalling  distance  I 
had  tooled  down  for  that  especial  purpose  !  And 
see  the  event  —  my  horses  are  gone  —  my  carriage 
will  be  sold  for  the  standing-room.  I  have  had 
nothing  but  the  quay  sport  at  a  poor  seagull  or 
two.  I  have,  upon  my  honour,  a  most  detestable 
headache,  and  a  tavern  bill  of  forty-seven  pounds, 
ten." 

The  disappointment  was,  however,  well  shared 
by  the  party.  Some,  in  addition  to  the  tooling 
down,  had  paid  a  hundred  pounds  for  their  loss  of 
time. 

The  resolutions  solemnly  arrived  at  by  all  parties 
never  again  to  be  entrapped  by  Scottish  shooting 
were  general ;  each  protesting  that  he  would  eschew 
every  thing  that  was  Scotch  thenceforward,  except 
the  whiskey,  and  (it  was  a  provision  of  my  own) 
the  fishing. 

The  lugubrious  countenances  of  the  party,  as 
they  each  for  himself  recounted  the  deceptions 
under  which  he  had  been  entrapped,  were  however 
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suddenly  lighted  up  by  the  arrival  of  the  second 
steamer.  There  were  hosts  of  young  gentlemen 
landing,  especially  careful  of  their  dogs  and  gun- 
cases,  and  all  meditating  destruction  dire  to  the 
grouse,  at  which  they  would  not  be  permitted  even 
to  look,  or  anticipating  sacks  of  game  from  estates 
which  were  productive  only  in  the  money  they  had 
paid  for  the  indulgence  of  walking  over  their  bar- 
renness !  It  was  impossible  to  resist  joining  in  the 
loud  laughter  commenced  by  the  young  gentleman 
of  the  Bond  Street  shooting-jacket ;  and  I  fear  the 
strangers,  as  they  deposited  their  guns  and  gave 
orders  for  the  care  of  their  dogs,  must  have  thought 
they  had  been  thrown  amidst  a  party  more  hilarious 
than  polite. 

"  It's  some  comfort  that  we  are  not  alone  in  the 
swindle,"  said  the  captain. 

"  And  that's  the  only  comfort,"  replied  he  of  the 
shooting-jacket.  "  I'd  double  my  bill  to  see  the 
same  faces  after  their  return  from  the  mountains." 

My  stay  was  long  enough  to  find  that  the  prog- 
nostications of  my  companions  were  verified.  The 
grouse- shooters  who  returned  brought  with  them 
most  of  their  ammunition,  which  perliaps  was  the 
chief  thing  they  had  preserved  in  their  tour. 

It  was  evening.  The  autumn  sun  shed  his  golden 
rays  on  the  motionless  lake,  from  whence  arose  the 
varied  reflections  surpassing  all  that  art  can  effect. 
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I  hate  fine  writing,  or  I  would  give  a  glowing  pic- 
ture of  the  evening  on  Loch  Fyne.  But,  as  the 
finest  writing —  a  detestable  thing  in  itself — would 
do  no  justice  to  the  scene,  I  shall  content  myself 
with  setting  forth  the  facts  ; —  that  there  were  at 
least  three  hundred  vessels,  of  small  tonnage,  glit- 
tering in  the  calm  twihght,  and  all  preparing  for 
the  night's  herring-fishing.  It  is  impossible  to 
conceive  a  more  charming  scene  than  the  autumn 
evening  on  Loch  Fyne.  The  variety  of  tinges 
which  the  overhanging  woods  present —  the  trans- 
lucent lake,  spotted  with  innumerable  sails  —  and 
the  silvery  echo,  which  carries,  from  boat  to  boat, 
and  from  the  boat  to  the  shore,  every  word  that  is 
uttered — all  contribute,  if  one  could  forget  a  tavern 
bill,  to  realize  the  highest  notions  which  the  most 
romantic  traveller  may  have  formed. 
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At  the  suggestion  of  the  captain  we  provided  a 
bottle  of  whiskey,  and  in  a  few  moments  we  were 
on  the  lake,  and  making  way  to  the  nearest  herring- 
boat.     The  reception  we  met  was  cordial. 

'*■  I'm  thinking  ye'U  nae  stand  the  cauld  i'the 
neght,  maesters  —  it's  awful  cold  i'the  autumn, 
draing  th'  nets.  But  ye  maun  ha'e  the  freak  and 
ye're  welcome,  ony  way." 

We  were  soon  on  board  —  the  glorious  turf  fire 
of  the  cabin  smothering  every  body  and  every  thing 
with  smoke,  while  the  little  vessel  was  under  sail. 
One  side  the  lake  presented  a  black  and  impene- 
trable mass,  that  shed  o'er  the  waters  the  imagined 
darkness  of  Erebus  ;  while,  on  the  Inverary  side, 
which  was  tipped  with  the  rays  of  the  now  rising 
moon,  all  looked  life.  But  the  appearance  of  the 
moon  was  unfavourable. 

"  There'll  be  nae  herring  maze  the  neght,"  said 
one.     "  The  de'ils  will  swim  too  low." 

We  now  hailed  another  vessel  which  passed  us 
on  the  other  tack.  Our  inquiries  were  answered 
by  information  that  we  were  all  wrong  —  that  the 
herrings  were  up  the  lake — a  discovery  which  had 
been  made  by  an  immense  flight  of  seagulls  and 
gannet  in  that  direction.  In  a  moment  our  helm 
was  up,  and  we  glided  smoothly  before  the  wind. 

This  movement  conveyed  the  signal  to  all  the 
rest  of  the   fleet,   as   it  appeared  that  the   least 
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alteration  of  the  course  in  one  vessel  immediately 
attracted  attention,  and  all  followed.  The  breeze 
freshened,  and,  the  moon  being  obscured  by  a 
heavy  cloud,  the  men  began  to  cheer  up  and  look 
for  a  good  night. 

At  length  the  screaming  of  the  wild  fowl  ap- 
prized us  that  we  were  among  the  shoal.  The 
boat's  head  was  brought  to  the  wind,  and  the  first 
buoy  discharged.  This  is  an  enormous  skin,  filled 
with  air  and  tarred,  and  sustains  about  ten  yards 
of  net.  As  the  boat  dropped  astern,  the  men 
cleared  out  the  nets,  well  leaded,  attached  to  suc- 
cessive buoys  ;  from  whence  the  sustaining  cord 
may  be  easily  lowered,  so  as  to  allow  the  net  to 
sink  d(!ep  or  to  be  drawn  to  the  surface  at  pleasure. 
Four  hundred  yards  of  net,  about  eight  feet  in 
depth,  were  now  let  out,  and  the  boat  moored  to 
the  last  buoy,  with  her  head  to  the  wind. 

We  soon  found  ourselves  surrounded  by  other 
boats,  till,  at  last,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  trace  over 
the  lake,  the  surface  was  covered  with  the  herring 
smacks.  The  nets  being  out,  the  fire  was  cleared, 
and  we  descended  to  the  cabin.  Little  or  no  care 
need  be  taken  of  the  boats,  the  whole  of  Loch  l^'yne 
being  free  from  shallows  or  rocks,  and  the  depth 
from  five  to  seventy  or  eighty  fathoms. 

Those  who  have  never  enjoyed  the  repast  of  the 
Loch  Fyne  fisherman  know  nothing  of  the  per- 
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fection  of  eating.  It  is  "  the  repast,"  as  it  never 
varies,  and  is  the  universal  one  of  the  whole  fleet. 
Oatmeal  cakes,  made  and  baked  on  the  turf  fire, 
and  herrings,  fresh  from  the  lake,  and  cooked  while 
yet  the  beautiful  corruscations  of  every  hue  are  fresh 
on  the  changing  scales.  I  believe  Dr.  Kitchener 
knew  nothing  of  the  herring.  The  journey  to  Loch 
Fyne  will  be  amply  repaid  by  the  splendour  of  the 
feast  it  presents. 

It  was  time  for  the  first  haul.  The  buoy  being 
first  drawn  in,  the  net  is  gently  raised  to  the  side 
of  the  vessel,  and  shaken  as  it  is  brought  in.  It 
will  surprise  many  who  are  unacquainted  with  net- 
fishing  to  learn  that  so  simple  a  process  is  effectual 
in  capturing  so  timid  a  fish  as  the  herring.  As  the 
net  came  in,  hundreds  of  these  writhing  creatures 
were  found  sticking  in  the  meshes.  The  whole 
process  was  to  shake  them  out,  and  the  first  haul 
produced  about  six  hundred.  How  the  communi- 
cation is  made  I  cannot  imagine ;  but  the  moment 
we  commenced  the  haul,  every  other  crew  whose 
boats  surrounded  us  commenced  the  same  opera- 
tion. The  last  net,  however,  did  not  come  well 
in. 

"  Hale  on — dinna  ye  ken  the  deil  coal-fish?" 

And  dash  went  the  net  from  the  hand  of  the 
hauler. 

We  entreated  that  the  monster  might  be  secured. 
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"  It's  nae  for  the  poorful  brute  we  care  for — hale 
on — there'll  nae  be  a  hale  mesh  i'th'net !" 

My  friend,  the  captain,  seized  the  bottom  line, 
and,  by  one  effort,  an  enormous  animal  was  secured. 
It  was  the  coal-fish,  which  usually  follows  the  her- 
ring up  and  down  the  lake ;  and,  I  believe,  seldom 
leaves  it.  They  are  the  terror  of  the  herring  fisher- 
men, as  they  sometimes  attack  the  nets  when  full 
of  herrings,  in  shoals,  and  do  infinite  damage. 

The  second  shoot  having  been  duly  made,  and 
our  large  hook-lines  out,  baited  each  with  a  brace 
of  fish,  we  again  descended  into  the  cabin.  The 
oatmeal  cakes  were  ready,  the  herrings  on  the  turf, 
and  our  bottle  of  whiskey  tapped.  It  was  a  night 
— ^the  two  boatmen  began  their  highland  jig,  while 
Rob,  the  net-haler,  performed  the  piper's  duty  in 
a  masterly  manner.  The  only  tedious  part  of  the 
exhibition  was  the  continual  repetition  of  the  same 
words.  They  were  these,  denuded  only  of  the  broad 
dialect  in  which  they  were  uttered  by  the  "  baler." 

'Tis  night — 'tis  night,  and  the  silvery  moon 

Cries  up  to  the  boys  of  the  deep  ; 
Tis  night — 'tis  night,  and  the  Seraphine*  soon 

Shall  see  us  spring  up  from  our  sleep. 
Come,  up  with  the  sails,  and  the  nets  prepare; 

'Tis  night,  and  the  wide-rippled  lake, 
Exhaustless  of  wealth,  invites  the  full  share 

Of  the  Seraphine's  glorious  take. 

*  The  name  of  the  vessel. 
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'Tis  night — 'tis  night,  and  the  deep  moaning  wind 

Joins  above  in  the  sea-fowl's  cries  ; 
The  wild  geese  and  gannet  we've  left  behind, 

In  the  chase  of  the  glittering  prize. 
'Tis  night,  and  the  loch,  the  beauteous  loch. 

Ne'er  fails  us,  her  true-hearted  sons; 
We  fear  not  the  flood,  nor  the  earthquake's  shock, 

While  o'er  her  our  brave  bark  runs. 

Our  mother  she  is  —  and  surpassing  all 

The  mothers  who  dwell  upon  earth  ; 
Nor  leaves  us  in  manhood  whate"er  befal, 

But  feeds  us  throughout  from  our  birth. 
'Tis  night — 'tis  night,  and  our  long  life-day  past, 

What  fear  but  we  tranquilly  end; 
Our  sons  shall  supply  our  wants  to  the  last, 

From  the  loch,  still  our  generous  friend. 

Our  revels  were  interrupted  only  by  the  occa- 
sionally necessary  attention  to  the  deep  sea-lines, 
which  ever  and  anon  afforded  us  either  a  hake  or 
coal-fish.  Little  interest,  however,  was  taken  in 
their  capture  by  the  boatmen,  on  whom  the  whiskey 
had  so  effectually  done  its  work  that  it  was  impos- 
sible to  stop  the  endless  repetition — "  'Tis  neeght. 
'tis  neeght." 

The  dancers  had  now  become  more  sluggish  in 
their  jig,  and  betrayed  some  symptoms  of  drowsi- 
ness, a  feeling  which  was  gently  subduing  the 
energies  of  all  the  party,  when  the  cry  of  terror 
aroused  us — it  was  a  cry  that  seemed  to  have  been 
echoed  from  the  rocks  over  every  part  of  the  lake. 
In  an  instant  we  were  on  deck.    The  hallooings  of 
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the  crews  of  the  countless  boats  that  surrounded  us 
conveyed  to  me  no  specific  knowledge  of  the  danger, 
till  the  captain  of  our  boat  exclaimed — 

"  For  the  luve  of  Gaed,  mon,  cast  off  the  hawser ! 
as  ye  guard  your  leeves,  up  with  the  sail !" 

It  was  the  work  of  a  moment.  The  nets  were 
cast  off,  and  the  little  bark  dashing  through  the 
lake  in  a  contrary  direction.  There  was  no  time 
for  parley. — "  Aboot  with  the  boat,  for  the  luve  of 
your  souls." 

At  that  moment  a  sound  struck  my  ear,  which 
at  once  betrayed  the  whole  source  of  danger  : —  it 
was  that  of  a  waterfall  dashing  into  a  still  basin. 
It  was  close  under  our  bows  as  we  tacked ;  and, 
had  our  boat  mis-stayed,  we  had  been  inevitably 
lost,  as  our  course  was  direct  upon  the  enormous 
back  of  the  whale,  from  whose  spouting  the  extra- 
ordinary sound  had  arisen,  and  spread  so  much 
alarm  among  the  fleet. 

Although  the  Inverary  fishermen  are  on  the 
whole  a  courageous  class  of  men,  it  is  strange  that 
they  have  never  yet  had  resolution  sufficient  to 
attack  the  whales  which  regularly  infest  Loch 
Fyne.  It  is  strange  also  that,  as  if  by  some  ar- 
rangement, the  number  never  exceeds  three,  which 
are  always  in  the  lake,  and  vary  their  position  only 
as  the  shoals  of  herrings  come  up  or  descend  the 
lake.   The  danger  arising  from  their  visits  is  great ; 
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as,  should  they,  in  pursuit  of  their  prey,  cross  the 
long  line  of  nets,  in  all  probability  they  would  cap- 
size or  founder  the  boats.  The  destruction  of  all 
the  nets  would  be  the  inevitable  consequence  of  his 
visit. 

On  this  occasion  the  whale  had  safely  passed 
amid  the  whole  fleet,  not  without  exciting  the  most 
extravagant  demonstrations  of  alarm  among  the 
crews.  We  were  soon  off  his  track,  having  once 
made  acquaintance  with  his  course;  and,  having 
recovered  our  nets,  we  proceeded  to  make  the 
second  haul.  It  would  have  been  a  very  produc- 
tive one,  but  that  from  having  been  allowed  to  re- 
main too  long  down,  the  conger  eels  and  coal-fish 
had  been  exceedingly  busy  in  the  process  of  decorpo- 
rating  the  heads,  which  remained  in  rows,  sticking 
to  the  meshes. 

As  the  morning  advanced  a  thick  mist  arose, 
which  utterly  obscured  all  objects,  but  seemed  to 
assist  in  the  conveyance  of  the  sounds  of  the  fisher- 
men hailing  each  other  with  the  view  of  keeping 
clear.  The  roar  of  the  steam-packet  was  soon 
mingled  with  the  anxious  shouts  of  the  enveloped 
fleet.  Danger  was  everywhere.  So  deceptive  are 
sounds  on  lakes  such  as  Loch  Fyne,  bounded  by 
immense  masses  of  rocks,  that  it  was  impossible  to 
discern  from  what  quarter  we  might  expect  to  meet 
this  terror  of  the  peaceful  waters.     Sometimes,  in- 
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deed,  from  the  apparent  increase  of  the  roar  of  the 
paddles,  we  put  our  bark  round ;  and,  ere  her  sails 
could  fill,  the  helm  was  again  down,  as  a  new 
echo  assailed  us. 

I  confess  I  have  no  greater  horror  in  sailing  than 
that  of  meeting  one  of  these  heartless  and  destruc- 
tive conveniences.  In  my  anxiety  all  on  board 
shared.  At  length  there  was  a  cessation  of  the 
steamer's  roar,  and  a  cry  of  distress,  which  soon 
convinced  us  that  some  unlucky  boat  had  fallen  in 
her  way.  We  were  not  long  in  ascertaining  that 
this  was  the  fact.  The  steamer  had  run  foul  of  an 
open  herring-boat ;  and  the  crew,  consisting  of 
father  and  son,  were  drowned. 

On  our  arrival  at  the  quay,  which  we  effected 
about  seven,  a  scene  of  excitement  was  presented 
that  I  shall  ill  describe.  There  were  congregated 
many  hundreds  of  the  fishermen ;  their  wives  and 
children  all  burning  with  a  deep  feeling  of  vengeance 
towards  the  captain  of  the  steam-boat,  who  had  been 
taken  into  custody  preparatory  to  the  inquiry.  I 
know  not  by  what  means  their  indignation  was  kept 
under  control,  but  the  Scotch  are  not  famed  for 
momentary  ebullitions.  The  cool  and  calculating 
characteristic  by  which  they  have  been  so  long  dis- 
tinguished from  their  neighbours,  the  Irish,  was  on 
this  occasion  remarkably  displayed.  But  I  could 
learn  from  our  own  companions  who  had  joined  the 
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throng,  that  the  determination  seemed  to  be  general 
that  the  steam-boat  should  no  longer  infest  the 
lakes ;  that,  if  ample  justice  were  not  done  by  the 
law  for  what  they  called  the  murder  of  the  hapless 
father  and  son,  some  means  would  be  adopted  of 
either  scuttling  the  steamer  or  of  sending  her 
adrift  —  a  threat  which  might  have  been  easily 
accomplished. 

The  sun  had  now  become  master  of  the  mist, 
and  every  small  boat  of  the  fleet  was  in  requisition 
to  drag  for  the  lost  boatmen.  Fishermen  are  gene- 
rally superstitious,  and  the  Scotch  are  by  no  means 
exempt  from  the  feeling.  All  the  usual  employ- 
ments were  abandoned  till  the  bodies  should  be 
found ;  and,  I  believe,  not  one  of  the  whole  com- 
munity would  have  dared  the  lake,  if  he  had  not 
first  taken  his  part  in  the  search  for  the  remains  of 
his  comrades. 

The  part  of  the  lake  on  which  the  accident  had 
occurred  was  about  three  miles  wide,  and,  I  believe, 
about  seventy  fathoms  in  depth ;  the  bottom  irre- 
gular and  rocky.  The  tide  at  the  time  was  re- 
ceding ;  so  that,  to  an  ordinary  observer,  the 
chances  would  be  remote  of  ever  hitting  upon  the 
bodies.  All  grappling-hooks,  well  loaded  with  the 
net-leads,  were  strung  together,  so  that  they  would 
sweep  a  line  of  half  a  mile. 

Their  efforts  were  successful,  on  the  first  day,  in 
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the  recovery  of  the  body  of  the  father.  Day  after 
day,  however,  might  these  poor  people  be  seen  tra- 
versing the  lake,  from  daylight  till  the  darkness  of 
evening  stopped  their  labours,  again  to  be  renewed 
by  the  returning  morning.  The  melancholy  in- 
quiries of  the  loitering  fishermen  who  had  taken 
their  turn  at  the  grapplings,  watching  from  the 
shore  the  labours  of  those  engaged,  in  anxious 
hope  of  their  success,  evinced  a  cordial  feeling  of 
sorrow  at  the  misfortune  of  the  lost  youth  ;  and 
when,  after  a  course  of  uninterrupted  search  of 
many  days,  the  saturated  remains  were  discovered, 
the  assemblage  at  the  funeral  showed  that  real  at- 
tachment and  genuine  sympathy  must  be  sought 
among  the  habitations  of  the  poor  alone  ! 

The  captain  of  the  steamer  had  already  gone 
through  the  examination  which  was  necessarily  in- 
stituted. His  witnesses,  who  were  chiefly  com- 
posed of  his  own  crew,  gave  so  good  an  account  of 
the  accident  that  he  was  at  once  released.  I  have 
not  learned  whether  he  resumed  the  command  of 
the  vessel ;  but,  taking  the  circumstance  only  as  it 
appears,  real  regret  may  be  felt  that  the  vessel 
should  have  been  allowed  on  such  a  morning,  espe- 
cially when  it  was  well  known  that  there  were  at 
least  five  hundred  fishing-boats  scattered  over  the 
lake,  to  have  attempted  her  voyage.  I  do  not  pre- 
tend to  pass  any  judgment  on  the  conduct  of  the 
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captain  or  the  crew,  but  it  was  impossible  not  to 
feel  that  two  unoffending  individuals  had  been 
sacrificed  to  the  "  au7'i  sacra  fames."  Perhaps, 
however,  this  feeling  may  be  impugned,  and  in 
Glasgow  another  mode  of  calculation  may  be 
adopted  :  What  are  the  lives  of  a  few  fishermen 
to  the  acquirement  of  a  few  pounds  in  the  compe- 
tition of  two  steam-boats  ? 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

The  Muir  Lochs,  Inverary  —  Varieties  of  Trout  —  Civility  of  a 
Scotch  Farmer —  A  Clever  Trick  —  A  Day's  Fishing  on  Loch 
Fyne — Meeting  with  an  Old  Mendicant. 

The  Muir  Lochs  are  five  miles  from  Inverary, 
through  a  wild  and  barren  chain  of  mountains,  in 
the  bell  of  which  rise  seven  lakes.  The  nearest 
point  to  which  a  car  can  bring  the  fisherman,  is  the 
foot  of  the  hill  near  the  farm.  Thence  begins  a 
rugged  ascent,  along  the  pass  effected  by  the  rapid 
stream  which  descends  from  the  lakes. 

On  arrival  at  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  which 
at  once  overlooks  the  lakes  above  and  the  splendid 
Loch  Fyne  below,  the  magnificent  variety  of  the 
scene  will  amply  repay  the  labours  of  the  climber. 
The  deep  blue  of  the  sea,  contrasted  with  the  sil- 
very lightness  of  the  fresh  waters  —  the  latter  so 
many  hundred  feet  above  the  former — the  variety  of 
hue  which  the  autumn  had  spread  over  the  expan- 
sive heather,  and   the  few  dots  that  represented 
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Inverary,  all  contributed  to  furnish  a  scene  of  re- 
markable beauty.  I  should  not  forget  also  to 
notice  that  not  a  hut  is  to  be  seen  within  two  miles 
of  the  first  lake  of  the  muirs,  so  that  the  grandeur 
of  primaeval  solitude,  one  of  the  greatest  induce- 
ments to  delight  in  the  angler  of  genuine  feeling, 
presents  here  its  utmost  attraction. 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  the  Muir  Lochs, 
which  are  all  connected  by  a  stream,  until  the 
whole  are  emptied  by  a  small  river,  which  passes 
into  the  sea-lake,  produce  trout  of  a  totally  dis- 
similar character.  The  first  at  which  the  angler, 
following  the  course  of  the  stream,  arrives,  has 
nothing  but  the  common  lake  trout  of  the  ordi- 
nary size  and  quality;  the  second  nothing  but 
the  worst  species  of  mountain  black  trout ;  and  in 
the  third  will  be  found  the  genuine  red  kind,  of 
peculiar  elegance  of  form,  and  of  exquisite  quality. 
There  is  no  difference  in  the  water ;  so  that  this 
variety  of  species  must  be  attributed  to  the  original 
accident  by  which  the  ova  were  deposited  in  the 
lakes.  It  is  quite  clear  that  the  different  species 
do  not  mingle,  as  there  is  not,  I  believe,  any  in- 
stance of  any  diversity  in  the  kinds  being  found  in 
the  same  pools. 

I  was  unlucky  in  my  day  on  these  lakes  ;  but  I 
was  not  wholly  unsuccessful.  About  fifty  fish,  from 
half  a  pound  to  a  pound  each,  were  the  result  of 
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the  day's  sport.  It  was  my  only  attempt ;  and  I 
mention  these  pools,  rather  because  the  angler  who 
may  visit  Inverary  is  very  unlikely  to  hear  of  them 
at  all,  so  little  are  they  regarded.  There  are  very 
inviting  spots  for  encampment ;  and,  in  the  sum- 
mer, a  night  passed  amidst  this  scenery  would  not 
be  deficient  in  amusement. 

Weary  and  cold,  as  the  evening  set  in,  I  very 
gladly  availed  myself  of  the  kitchen  fire  of  a  farmer 
who  resides  at  the  bottom  of  the  mountains,  the 
spot  at  which  I  had  directed  my  car  should  take 
me  up.  Nothing  could  be  more  civil  than  the  in- 
mates, who  pressed  me  to  sit  in  their  parlour, 
where  there  was  no  fire  ;  being,  in  their  estimation, 
a  much  more  dignified  way  of  passing  the  time 
than  in  resuscitating  the  animal  heat  beside  the 
kitchen  range.  I  declined  any  change,  however, 
of  that  kind,  well  satisfied  to  sink  all  my  dignity  in 
the  real  comfort  of  the  blaze.  I  could  not  but  feel 
that  the  intention  was  civil,  and,  as  the  parties  ap- 
peared far  too  respectable  to  allow  me  to  make  any 
pecuniary  offer  to  themselves,  on  leaving  the  house 
in  search  of  my  voiturier,  I  put  a  shilling  into  the 
hand  of  the  shoeless  ancilla,  who  trotted  about  in 
great  apparent  awe  and  discomfort  during  my 
stay. 

Just  as  I  had  found  the  car,  and  was  preparing 
for  departure,  I  perceived  the  damsel  pursuing  us 
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in  great  haste.  I  stopped  for  her  message  :  it  was 
to  return  the  shilling,  according  to  the  directions  of 
her  mistress,  and  also  to  dehver  me  a  request  from 
her  that  I  would  accept  a  turkey,  which  she  had 
that  morning  killed. 

I  was  really  overwhelmed  by  the  civility,  which  I 
could  not  decline,  as  it  was  apparently  so  very 
much  an  object  with  both  the  mistress  and  the 
maid,  for  what  reason  I  could  not  divine,  that  I 
should  not  slight  the  kindness.  I  therefore  pre- 
sented my  best  acknowledgments,  accompanied  by 
a  request  that,  as  they  would  send  to  market  on 
the  following  day,  it  might  be  left  at  my  lodgings 
at  Inverary.  I  insisted  on  the  servant  accepting 
a  couple  of  shillings  for  herself,  which  she  did. 

If,  thought  I,  as  I  rumbled  homeward  in  the  car, 
I  should  ever  have  the  misfortune  to  write  a  book 
for  the  revenge  of  mine  enemies,  I  will  do  full 
justice  to  the  liberality  and  kindness  of  the  Scottish 
farmer.  Who  talks  of  the  Scotch  as  selfish,  in- 
sincere, and  inhospitable  ?  Who  exclaims  against 
the  thrifty  and  saving  cunning  of  the  northern 
mountaineers?  Nothing  can  be  more  unjust.  Not 
content  with  the  common  hospitality  I  asked,  I  am 
sent  away  with  gifts  of  value. 

How  charming  is  the  unsophisticated  life  of  the 
hospitable  farmer  of  the  mountains  !  little  knows 
he  of  the  deceits  of  society  and  the  world.     The 
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boundless  hills  and  rich  vales  supply  him  abun- 
dantly, and  to  spare.  Surely,  if  we  should  travel 
through  the  world,  this  life  of  innocence,  with  the 
means  to  dispense  kindness  to  others,  and  the  heart 
to  do  so,  would  be  the  one  of  all  others  the  angler, 
at  least,  would  prefer.  I  became  reflective,  and 
had  serious  thoughts  of  turning  Scotch  farmer,  and 
passing  the  rest  of  my  days  among  men  so  simple, 
virtuous,  and,  therefore,  happy. 

Meanwhile,  however,  I  had  no  intention  of  avail- 
ing myself  of  the  friendly  present  so  generously 
made,  and  thought  of  little  the  whole  way  home- 
ward but  the  mode  in  which  I  should  best  show 
that  I  was  not  unmindful  or  ungrateful.  A  pre- 
sent of  some  English  production,  not  easily  pro- 
curable in  Scotland,  was  determined  on. 

The  morning  brought  the  maid  with  the  turkey ; 
she  had  come  as  usual  to  market,  but  my  kind 
friends  had  not  forgotten  the  turkey.  I  desired 
she  might  be  introduced  with  her  burden. 

"  Uf  ye  plase,  I  hae  brought  the  tourkay,  wi 
missus'  complements,  and  hopes  ye'll  leek  it." 

I  was  really  so  overcome  by  the  attention,  that  I 
feared  my  message  of  thanks  might  lose  something 
in  the  hands  of  the  messenger.  I  therefore  pre- 
sented her  with  a  shilling  for  her  trouble,  and  re- 
quested she  would  be  seated,  while  I,  by  letter,  sent 
back  my  acknowledgments. 
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Some  people  compose  a  letter  of  thanks  easily — 
I  acknowledge  it  is  by  no  means  my  forte,  a  cir- 
cumstance which  may  arise  from  the  long  absence 
of  any  necessity  for  exercising  the  art.  I  was  some 
time,  therefore,  in  doing  justice  to  my  feelings 
towards  these  respectable  people,  who  had  so  disin- 
terestedly selected  me  as  the  object  of  their  regard 
and  bounty.  But  at  length  I  did  finish  it,  and 
sealed  it  with  care,  in  order  that  my  respect  might 
be  therein  manifested.  Among  other  things  in 
the  note,  I  had  certainly  hinted  that  such  an  in- 
stance of  kindness  should  not  be  forgotten,  and  I 
trusted  that,  in  any  little  present  I  should  have  the 
pleasure  of  forwarding  to  them,  they  would  not 
imagine  that  I  could  for  a  moment  consider  that  I 
had  discharged  myself  of  the  obligation  which  their 
kindness  had  thrown  on  me. 

I  put  the  letter  in  the  hands  of  the  girl  with 
satisfaction,  resolving  that,  on  the  moment  of  her 
departure,  I  would  write  to  Glasgow  to  direct  some 
English  bit  of  manufacture  should  be  forthwith  for- 
warded to  me.  I  sat  down,  therefore,  for  this 
purpose  ;  but  the  girl  did  not  move.  I  intimated 
that  my  note  would  explain  all  I  wished  to  say  to 
her  mistress. 

"  The  bit  note  is  naething ;  if  ye  plase,  Mussus 
told  I  that  the  tourkay  waur  five  shillen,  and  I 
waurnt  to  gang  wi'oot  the  money  nae  gait,  and  I 
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waurnt  to  leave  it  wi'oot  the  money  ony  way  ;  sae 
ye'll  just  gi  me  the  five  shillen." 

My  hypothesis  and  its  ramified  superstructure 
were  at  once  shivered  to  atoms.  I  was  the  victim 
of  as  clever  a  trick  as  Scotch  wit  could  have  de- 
vised. I  considered  only  a  moment,  requested  to 
see  my  note  again,  put  it  behind  the  fire,  gave  the 
girl  her  five  shillings,  mentally  consigning  both  her 
and  her  mistress  to  the  acquaintance  of  a  person  of 
warmer  temperament  even  than  myself. 

The  girl  departed  smiling  at  the  receipt  of  five 
shillings ;  she  had  reason,  for  a  tougher  old  cock 
turkey  never  put  in  danger  the  tooth  of  man.  On 
inquiry  I  found  the  price  of  a  good  turkey  was 
about  three  shilhngs  and  sixpence.  I  had  paid 
eight,  and  had  exhausted  my  ingenuity  in  the 
elegance  of  the  phrases  by  which  I  had  endeavoured 
to  express  my  gratitude  for  being  permitted  to 
enjoy  so  great  an  honour. 

But  the  charms  of  Loch  Fyne  soon  dissipated  all 
chagrin ;  and  the  hearty  laugh  of  the  captain,  who 
had  prepared  a  boat  for  our  day's  fishing,  was  a 
fair  remuneration  for  the  tough  turkey.  Our  in- 
quiries had  been  wholly  unsuccessful  as  to  line- 
fishing.  There  was  but  one  boat  on  the  upper 
part  of  the  lake  so  employed,  and  the  crew  were 
old  soldiers,  one  with  a  wooden  leg.  All  effective 
hands  were  in  continual  employ  in  the  herring 
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fishing,  and  the  whole  lake  is  entirely  unmolested, 
though  crowded  by  cod  of  an  enormous  size,  flat 
fish  of  every  description,  including  the  halibut,  and 
last,  not  least,  the  interminable  conger. 

Our  surprise  was  greatly  excited  by  the  fact 
that,  in  the  whole  town  of  Inverary,  no  sea-tackle, 
suited  to  the  purpose  of  deep  fishing,  could  be 
found ;  all  sportsmen,  therefore,  who  visit  this 
lake,  must  remember  well  to  supply  themselves. 
Luckily,  I  had  with  me  my  Irish  apparatus,  to 
Scottish  lake  fishermen  utterly  unknown. 

From  the  continual  supply  of  small  cod,  whiting, 
haddock,  and  bream,  which  the  two  old  soldiers 
furnished,  I  was  led  to  suspect  that  Loch  Fyne  is 
a  breeding  lake  ;  and,  on  inquiry,  I  found  that  the 
only  mode  adopted  by  them  was  the  long  line  in 
four  fathoms,  with  small  whiting  hooks,  muscles, 
which  abound  at  low  water,  for  bait.  The  mud 
water  of  the  lake  is  from  seventy  to  eighty  fathoms, 
and  it  was  determined  to  adopt  the  old  plan,  with 
large  cod-hooks,  mounted  on  wire,  and  baited 
with  herrings,  the  natural  prey  of  all  the  larger 
kinds  of  fish,  sunk  in  forty  fathoms. 

All  things  being  prepared,  my  new  acquaintance 
and  myself  set  forth,  much  to  the  amusement  of 
the  Inverary  fishermen,  who  had  not  the  most  re- 
mote idea  that  we  could  possibly  meet  with  any 
success,  the  style  of  tackle  being  to  them  wholly 
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unprecedented.  We  learned,  however,  from  them 
that  there  was  one  part  of  the  lake  which  none  of 
them  dared  attempt  with  the  herring  nets,  even 
when  the  shoals  were  so  crowded  on  that  spot,  that 
tons  might  be  secured  but  for  the  congregation  of 
the  "  veepers  —  the  deil  o'  coongers."  The  truth 
is,  that,  whenever  this  spot  has  been  attempted  by 
the  herring  fishermen,  the  larger  sorts  of  fish, 
especially  the  congers,  have  attacked  the  nets,  and 
been  guilty  of  irremediable  mischief  to  the  adven- 
turers. 

The  spot  to  which  I  allude  is  called  "  the  heed 
o'  th'  Loch,"  to  which  all  Inverary  fishermen  point 
with  horror.  Whenever  it  is  discovered,  by  the 
flight  of  the  gulls,  and  other  signs,  that  the  shoals 
have  arrived  at  that  gulph,  a  feeling  of  pity  for 
them  is  loudly  and  generally  expressed  :  "  Puir 
deils  !  they're  in  th'  leeon's  mooth  —  there  '11  ne'er 
be  a  scurrack  free." 

"  To  the  heed  o'  the  loch  !"  cried  I.  It  was  the 
place  for  war,  such  as  we  intended ;  and,  having 
supplied  ourselves  with  abundance  of  herrings  from 
the  boats,  set  forth  on  as  calm  and  lovely  a  morn- 
ing as  the  climate  of  Italy  could  produce;  there 
was  no  ruffle  on  the  glassy  lake,  in  which  were 
perfectly  reflected  the  bold  promontories  and  mas- 
sive rocks  by  which  it  is  on  each  side  bounded. 

Having  crossed  the  mouth  of  the  rivers  Aray  and 
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Shira,  we  passed  the  beautiful  point  which  forms 
the  boundary  of  Shira  bay.  Here  the  lake  is  con- 
siderably narrower,  but,  as  I  imagine,  much  deeper, 
for,  in  trying  the  depth,  within  one  hundred  yards 
of  the  western  shore,  we  could  find  no  bottom,  even 
with  one  hundred  and  fifty  fathoms. 

We  were  led  to  the  discovery  of  this  gulph  by  a 
somewhat  untoward  accident.  Determined  to  com- 
mence in  the  deeps,  we  had  let  out  our  long  line ; 
to  the  buoy,  which  was  a  cork  of  considerable  size, 
there  were  at  least  one  hundred  yards  of  slight 
cord,  sufficient  to  weigh  the  stone,  which  had  been 
made  a  sinker.  To  our  astonishment  it  disap- 
peared ;  we  rowed,  therefore,  nearer  in  shore,  as- 
sured that  our  second  buoy,  at  the  other  end  of  the 
line,  would  find  land,  and  secure  the  draught. 
One  hundred  and  fifty  yards  were  let  out  on  the 
second  buoy,  and,  to  our  astonishment  and  mor- 
tification, disappeared  in  the  same  placid  man- 
ner, and  made  no  sign.  There  were  fifty  hooks, 
and  five  hundred  yards  of  stout  and  well-stretched 
cord  at  one  fell  swoop  demolished. 

This  accident  compelled  us  to  make  the  shore, 
in  order  to  set  up  new  apparatus.  The  old  castle 
of  Dundarve  was  glittering  in  the  sun,  while  the 
humble  hut  which  was  attached  to  its  base  well 
contrasted  with  the  decayed  grandeur  which,  in 
feudal  times,  when  mountain  savages  were  kings, 
had  enveloped  it. 
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The  inviting  shelter  was  soon  achieved  ;  and,  as 
we  drew  up  our  boat  between  the  jutting  rocks, 
we  were  accosted  by  an  old  and  ragged  mendi- 
cant. 

"  Ye'll  nae  deceive  th'  northerns  ;  I'm  thunkin 
ye'll  leetle  gain  by  the  sailor's  jackets.  Coom  awa, 
coom  awa ;  ye're  gentles,  ony  way ;  sae  help  a 
puir  aud  men  wi'  yer  o'erplus." 

The  captain  invited  him  to  share  with  us;  an 
offer  which  the  solemn  old  man  seemed  rather  to 
take  as  a  right  than  accept  as  a  favour.  Walking 
solemnly,  therefore,  to  the  boat,  he  forthwith  loaded 
himself  with  our  baskets,  bottles,  and  provisions, 
and  strutted  up  towards  the  farmer's  hut  which  ad- 
joined the  castle. 

An  old  woman,  who  could  neither  speak  nor  un- 
derstand one  word  of  English,  grumbled  over  the 
fire ;  our  self-elected  companion,  therefore,  was 
useful  in  explaining  our  wants.  They  were  simple 
enough  —  boiled  potatoes ;  but  these  the  old  lady 
was  very  unwilling  to  aflFord,  unless  she  could  be 
assured  of  prompt  payment  j  this  made  matters 
clear  at  once,  and  removed  all  delicacy.  The  cap- 
tain threw  down  a  couple  of  shillings,  seized  the 
pot,  filled  it  from  the  "  burn,"  crammed  in  the 
Irish  fruit,  and  lighted  his  hookah.  My  attention 
was  more  directed  to  the  old  lady,  who,  with  equal 
promptitude,  seized  the  siller,  and,  without  any  ex- 
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pression  of  thanks,  darted  a  few  stern  looks  at  the 
captain,  and  disappeared. 

Our  meal  was  a  hasty  one,  but  not  without  her- 
rings, the  greatest  luxury  of  the  deep ;  and,  on  the 
production  of  the  stone  bottle,  which  the  fore- 
thought of  my  military  friend  had  provided,  the 
old  woman  returned,  and,  with  her,  the  piper. 
He  was  at  home  in  a  moment,  nor  required  a  se- 
cond invite  to  the  stoup. 

The  old  lady  looked  daggers  at  us  all;  till, 
guessing  the  cause  of  the  mischief,  I  handed 
her  a  cup  of  the  unsophisticated.  Sunshine  im- 
mediately sprung  up  in  her  countenance,  and 
with  it  a  volley  of  Gaelic,  that  threatened  to  over- 
whelm all  future  communication  with  each  other. 
It  was  at  length,  however,  subdued  by  the  piper, 
who  stayed  the  torrent  by  a  sudden  squeak  of  his 
execrable  bellows ;  the  old  beggar  laughed  at  the 
manoeuvre  with  great  heartiness,  while  the  sub- 
ject of  the  joke  gulped  down  heavy  draughts  of 
raw  whiskey,  amid  a  subdued  grumble,  which  ap- 
peared to  be  directed  to  nobody. 

"  Ye'll  nae  trouble  wi'  her,"  said  the  piper. 
''  She's  daft,  puir  body,  and  will  ne'er  ken  hersel ; 
and  her^brother,  there,  must  just  get  the  bit  and  sup 
that  will  keep  her  frae  starvin,  puir  body.  But 
ye'll  hear  the  history  fra'  him  o'  this  noble  build- 
ing,  that  naebody  dare   live   in ;  and   its   awfu' 
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to  thunk  hoo  ony  puir  craters  can  hae  the  courage 
to  bide  sae  close,  i'  the  dreary  winter." 

The  captain  laid  down  his  hookah,  and  handed 
to  the  aged  mendicant  the  stoup. 

"  Your  story  of  the  castle  ;  come,  a  draught  will 
give  you  fire." 

"  Your  honours  will  hae  the  history  faithfully 
frae  me." 

"  Well,  leave  thy  damnable  faces,  and  begin," 
cried  the  captain.  "  Piper,  you  must  help  him  by 
an  auncient  accompaniment — a  second  Homer." 

"  Hoomer  !  I  dinna  ken  wha's  Hoomer ;  but 
ye  maun  remimber,  sir,  that  ye  hae  before  ye 
the  legeetimat  discendant  o'  the  immortal  Ossian." 

"  Then  tak  your  stoup,  and  begin,"  cried  the 
captain. 

He  took  his  stoup  —  it  was  a  vigorous  one ;  he 
began,  but  in  so  vile  a  dialect,  that  I  cannot  hope 
to  imitate  it.     The  translation  is  as  follows. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 


The  Old  Mendicant's  Story— Legend  of  Dundarve  Castle. 

The  wild  blast  blew  from  the  broad  lake,  the  sea- 
birds  screamed,  and  the  wolves  howled  in  answer 
to  the  long  and  echoing  strain  from  the  baron's 
horn,  as  he  stopped  at  the  gates  of  Dundarve.  It 
was  midnight ;  and  even  the  solitary  guard  slum- 
bered at  his  post.  At  the  sound  he  staggered  to 
the  portcullis,  and  fell  in  terror  before  the  feet  of  his 
lord. 
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The  baron  entered,  and  with  him  five  forms 
wrapped  in  monkish  cloaks,  which  ill  concealed 
the  delicate  and  beauteous  beings  they  covered. 
A  long  train  of  highland  followers  brought  up 
the  cavalcade,  and  entered  the  precincts  of  the 
castle. 

And  the  baron  led  the  strangers  to  the  grand  re- 
fectory, which  at  his  nod  was  in  a  blaze  of  light ; 
the  monkish  cowls  were  laid  aside,  and  the  fairy 
forms  of  the  lovely  daughters  of  Breadal,  whose 
surpassing  beauty  had  been  the  theme  of  the  poet's 
song,  rivalled  the  splendour  of  the  gorgeous  hall ; 
but  each  was  absorbed  in  grief,  and,  on  abandoning 
the  cowl,  covered  her  fast-falling  tears  in  her  snowy 
palms. 

**Have  I  done  well?"  said  a  youthful  leader  of 
the  clan,  who  now  presented  himself  before  the 
chief. 

"  Thou  hast  accomplished  all,  and  thy  reward 
shall  be  worthy  thy  courage.  Choose  among  the 
captives,"  answered  the  stern  chief. 

"  I  choose  not,"  said  the  youth  ;  "  it  is  no  re- 
ward to  me." 

*'  Take  gold,  then,"  said  the  chief. 

A  smile  of  deep  contempt  stole  over  the  features 
of  the  youth,  as  he  regarded  the  baron. 

"  Gold  is  no  reward  to  me.  My  chieftain's  love 
is  all,"  said  he. 
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"  Thou  hast  it  —  more  —  thy  chieftain's  con- 
fidence— preserve  it  —  treasure  it  —  't  is  worth  thy 
keeping  !" 

The  knight  bowed  to  the  weeping  fair  ones,  who 
noted  him  not,  and  withdrew. 

The  sisters  were  mute  listeners  to  the  baron's 
deep  reproaches  ;  he  ran  through  the  list  of  wrongs 
he  had  endured,  the  grievous  insults  cast  on  him 
by  the  laird  of  Breadal  their  father — above  all,  the 
proud  spurning  of  the  suit  he  had  preferred  to  the 
light-haired  girl,  whose  features  at  the  recital  were 
buried  in  her  sister's  bosom. 

"  The  war  is  up,  and  cannot  now  be  quelled," 
said  he;  "  my  safety  is  your's.  These  walls  must 
be  your  tomb  if  mine,  and  the  same  grave  in  death 
must  hold  us.  Those  who  would  insult  Dundarve, 
should  keep  their  guards  awake ;  long  have  I 
watched  under  the  very  turrets  which  contained 
you  —  long  would  I  have  watched  —  a  thousand 
years  of  life  had  not  been  too  long  to  avenge  the 
wrong.  To-night,  this  happy  night,  gives  the  fair 
daughters  of  my  enemy  to  the  power  of  Dundarve. 
Let  the  war-cry  now  ring,  let  the  mountain  clans 
assemble  ;  but  never  can  their  combined  power 
rescue  from  the  castle  of  the  Loch  the  treasures 
which  now  it  holds." 

As  he  spoke  the  war-cry  sounded,  the  halls 
echoed  with  the  shouts  of  the  alarmed  kinsmen, 
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and  the  sisters  were  left  to  bewail  their  sudden  and 
merciless  captivity. 

They  had  been  seized  at  midnight,  covered  with 
the  convent  dresses,  and  borne  swift  as  the  wind 
from  their  father's  halls.  The  castle,  which  boasted 
a  thousand  inmates,  bold  and  resolute  clansmen, 
had  been  in  a  moment  surprised,  and  the  fair 
treasures  ruthlessly  borne  off,  ere  a  guard  was  pre- 
pared to  stop  the  invaders. 

The  baron  of  Dundarve  was  a  proud,  bold,  but 
cruel  and  merciless  tyrant.  The  possessions  of  his 
fathers  had  been  dissipated  in  his  youth,  and  he 
had  sought  to  repair  his  shattered  fortunes  by  an 
alliance  with  the  house  of  Breadal.  The  offer  was 
despised.  Revenge  absorbed  his  soul,  and  we  have 
seen  how  fatally  he  had  gratified  it. 

But  there  was  one  who  thought  not  of  revenge 
in  the  part  he  had  taken  in  the  completion  of  the 
baron's  plans  —  one  who  had  watched  and  even 
assisted  the  Dundarve  in  the  accomplishment  of  the 
midnight  outrage,  yet  from  no  hostile  motive.  It 
was  the  youthful  kinsman  of  the  chief,  who  had 
himself  escorted  the  sisters,  and  held  off"  with  a 
powerful  hand  the  attacks  of  the  lawless  band  by 
which  they  had  been  surrounded.  But  his  heart  bled 
for  the  victims  —  as  whose  would  not,  beholding 
their  beauty,  their  innocence,  their  unmerited  dis- 
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tress  !     It  was  Ronald,  the  knightly  clansman  of 
Dundarve. 

The  portcullis  was  drawn  up  as  the  clans  of 
Breadal  surrounded  the  walls  :  no  summons  was  an- 
swered from  within  but  by  the  shafts  of  the  bow- 
men planted  on  every  step,  and  discharging  their 
arrows  through  the  crosses.  There  might  be  seen 
the  frantic  father  and  the  maddened  brother  of  the 
beauteous  captives  in  their  anguish  courting  death 
in  search  of  revenge. 

The  baron  beheld  the  warlike  preparations  of  his 
foes  with  smiles.  "  Dundarve  was  his  grave,"  he 
said,  "  and  should  be  that  of  thousands."  While 
the  din  of  battle  raged  without,  and  the  furious 
chiefs  of  both  parties  were  directing  the  warfare, 
the  sobbing  sisters,  sustained  on  each  other''s  bosoms, 
noticed  not  the  supplication  of  Ronald,  who  was 
at  their  feet  imploring  the  pardon  he  scarcely  dared 
to  hope.  One  fair-haired  girl  deigned  to  cast  her 
weeping  eyes  on  the  penitent  soldier,  but  again 
withdrew  them  as  in  self-reproach. 

"Hear  my  prayers,  my  vows  !"  exclaimed  the 
knight.  "  My  devotion  to  the  lovely  Ellen  has  been 
my  fault,  fraught  only  with  apparent  mischief. 
Without  my  aid  had  this  violence  been  done  by 
ruder  hands  —  I  hoped  to  save  the  lovely  sisters  of 
Breadal. 

"  My  prayers  were  unavailing,  my  chief  was  im- 
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placable.  Hear  me,  therefore,  I  beseech  ye,  and 
cast  not  off  so  lightly  the  assistance  you  need.  Be 
patient  and  calm,  obey  Dundarve,  nor  seek  resist- 
ance to  his  orders.  My  secret  service  shall  be 
given  to  the  apparent  foe ;  on  the  first  occasion  that 
offers  the  castle  shall  be  their's  ;  the  fair  daughters 
of  their  house  again  in  triumphant  purity  shall 
cheer  their  noble  halls."" 

It  was  the  light-haired  Ellen  who  answered  for 
the  rest;  it  was  she  alone  who  smiled  in  con- 
fidence  and  approval.  The  alarm  was  sudden  :  at 
that  moment  the  old  halls  rung  with  the  blows 
dealt  on  the  embattlements.  The  voice  of  Dun- 
darve was  heard.     Ronald  hastened  to  the  conflict. 

The  sight  was  terrific  ;  fires  blazed  within  a  hun- 
dred yards  of  the  castle- walls,  while  the  distant 
hills  gave  token  of  the  gathering  people  by  the 
blazing  responses  on  every  eminence.  Dundarve 
had  set  the  watch  and  retired.  Ronald  had  the 
outward  post.  Silence  was  again  restored,  as  the 
besiegers  quietly  encamped  themselves  in  eager  ex- 
pectation of  returning  light,  by  which  their  attacks 
might  be  more  certainly  directed. 

"  Fair  beings  of  misfortune  1"  cried  Ronald, 
as  he  walked  the  wall  of  watch.  "  May  sleep 
yet  visit  those  tender  eyelids,  and  the  conscious- 
ness of  innocence  inspire  the  rest  your  spirits 
need  1" 
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"  Who  speaks?"  exclaimed  a  voice;  it  was  that 
of  Breadal.  "  Can  the  faithless  Ronald  dare  to 
lift  his  blade  against  the  injured?" 

"  Never  I  to  you  my  sword  is  sheathed  !"  said 
Ronald. 

"  Then  descend  and  open  the  posterns  —  give  us 
entrance,  and  your  crime  is  expiated.  I  swear 
that,  should  my  daughter's  love  be  your's,  I  will  no 
longer  withhold  consent,"  exclaimed  the  Breadal. 

"  The  castle  is  your's  !  But  beware  the  danger 
of  a  sudden  onslaught.  The  desperation  of  the 
Dundarve  would  consign  to  destruction  all  that  we 
hold  dear.  To  your  watch,  and  with  the  coming 
daylight  you  shall  find  the  portals  open." 

The  chief  departed,  while  Ronald  betook  him- 
self to  prayer  in  thankfulness  for  the  bright  hap- 
piness which  now  seemed  bursting  on  his  hopes. 
As  he  rose  from  the  attitude  of  prayer  he  met  the 
scowling  countenance  of  Dundarve,  who,  ruth- 
lessly seizing  him  by  the  throat,  threatened  in- 
stant vengeance  on  the  treachery  he  had  over- 
heard. 

A  fearful  struggle  ensued,  but  the  slight  form  of 
the  youthful  kinsman  at  length  gave  way  in  the 
grasp  of  the  chief,  and  was  by  him  precipitated 
over  the  battlements. 

*'  There  lie  and  bite  the  dust !  —  thy  plans  are 
known,  and  never  to  be  realized.     Tell  the  Breadal 
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that,  and  also  that  further  search  for  his  daughters 
shall  be  vain  —  they  perish  with  the  fate  of  the 
castle  !" 

Fury  was  in  his  eye  as  he  dashed  down  the  steps 
of  the  turret,  inflamed  now  to  madness  by  the  dis- 
covery of  a  rival. 

Silent  was  the  watch ;  no  creature  stirred  that 
night  within  the  walls,  save  Dundarve  and  seven 
chosen  pioneers  -,  they  were  selected  from  the  ram- 
parts for  their  secret  instructions,  but  none  knew 
the  purposes  of  the  chief.  No  cry  was  heard,  not 
even  the  moaning  of  the  lovely  captives ;  but,  at 
the  coming  daylight,  Dundarve  was  on  the  ram- 
parts, and  the  seven  pioneers  lay  stretched  along 
the  private  entrance  to  the  hall,  each  stabbed  to  the 
heart,  and  buried  in  the  silence  of  death.  Horror 
struck  the  vassals  as  they  passed  the  still  bleeding 
bodies. 

"  They  were  traitors,"  said  Dundarve  ;  *'  see 
their  reward." 

Meanwhile  the  hosts  of  the  Breadal  advanced, 
and  all  the  archers  of  the  castle  were  ready  to  re- 
ceive the  attack.  Furious  it  was,  and  death- 
dealing  ;  the  desperate  Dundarve  made  a  furious 
sally,  and  was  met  by  the  sword  of  Ronald,  his 
youthful  kinsman,  whose  blade  pierced  his  heart. 
A  smile  quivered  on  the  features  of  the  dying  laird 
as  he  exclaimed  : — "  You  are  too  late  —  thy  hopes 
can  never  be  fulfilled  !" 
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Thus  fell  the  brave,  the  brutal  DundaiTe.  His 
kinsman  Ronald,  with  a  bold  band  of  warriors, 
burst  into  every  apartment  in  search  of  the  lovely 
sisters.  None  were  there.  His  unanswered  calls 
on  the  name  of  the  beauteous  Ellen  were  echoed 
through  the  halls.  Vain  was  the  search  of  kinsmen 
for  the  daughters  of  their  chief ;  vain  were  the  as- 
surances of  dying  minions  that  they  knew  not  the 
hiding-place.  In  despair  the  castle  was  given  to 
plunder.  Amid  the  flames  still  did  Ronald  seek  j 
amid  the  crash  of  walls  he  still  cried  out  the  name 
of  his  beloved. 

Then  fell  the  gorgeous  pile  of  Dundarve.  The 
four  walls  that  now  remain  were  all  that  the 
Breadal's  fury  left.  In  despair  the  conquerors 
retreated ;  while  the  chief,  whose  sorrow  for  the 
loss  of  his  daughters  was  not  to  be  repressed,  soon 
fell  under  its  power. 

Still  that  wretched  one  there  was  who  never  left 
the  castle  of  Dundarve  —  on  the  site  of  this  hut  he 
dwelt  —  with  his  own  hands  removing  stone  by 
stone  in  madness,  hoping  still  the  restoration  of  the 
sisters.  Remonstrance  was  in  vain.  Years  rolled 
on,  and  still  the  pious  work  proceeded  —  the  de- 
votee was  Ronald.  Never  spake  he  but  once  to 
man  from  that  hour— the  hour  of  the  fall  of  Dun- 
darve —  but  unwearying  still  plied  his  hopeless 
task. 
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There  might  be  seen  the  grey-headed  hermit  of 
the  ruined  castle,  delving  and  working  midst  the 
heaps  of  stones,  till  at  length  the  fishermen  who 
frequented  then  the  lake  took  pity  on  his  labour, 
and  resolved  to  aid  him. 

It  was  forty  years  from  the  great  battle  of  Dun- 
darve,  when  this  band  joined  the  labours  of  the 
silent  recluse.  Their  young  and  lusty  arms  soon 
accomplished  the  apparent  purpose  of  the  weak  old 
man,  and  opened  the  passage  which  still  exists  to 
what  was  once  the  lower  hall.  He  struck  his  hand 
against  the  massive  wall.  The  blow  returned  a 
hollow  echo,  at  which  the  tottering  old  man  fell  back 
aghast ! 

For  the  first  time  for  forty  years  he  spoke  : — 
"  Murderer  that  I  am,"  said  he,  "  't  is  here,  't  is 
here,  and  ere  the  castle  fell  I  found  it  not !" 

With  one  blow  of  the  axe  the  wall  gave  way ; 
that  blow  was  followed  by  a  hundred  from  the 
youthful  hands  who  aided  him.  As  the  slight 
building  fell,  each  stone  was  carefully  removed  at 
the  direction  of  the  trembling  hermit. 

"  It  is  enough,"  he  cried,  as  the  last  mass  gave 
way,  and  discovered  five  skeletons  built  between 
the  walls  1  He  fell  on  his  face  before  them  and 
expired. 

Execrable  villains  who  met  the  fate  deserved  ! 
The  seven  pioneers  had  faithfully  performed  the 
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orders  of  their  chief.  They  had  entombed  the 
lovely  sisters  by  a  new-built  wall,  and  their  se- 
crecy had  been  secured  by  their  death  ! 

Not  a  sailor  who  passes  Dundarve  but  gives  to 
the  winds  a  sigh  for  the  fate  of  the  lovely  sisters 
and  the  hermit  of  the  hut.  Peace  be  to  them  I 
but  never  let  man  inhabit  the  accursed  spot  which 
holds  the  remnants  of  the  hateful  pile  ! 


"  Well  done,  old  Homer  !"  said  the  captain, 
"  another  stoup,  and  then  for  the  wall." 

"  Ye'll  nae  gang  to  see  't  ?" 

"See  it!  why  not?" 

"  Bewar  !  ye  are  youthful  yet,  and  ken  nae  the 
danger;  your  heart  may  remember  too  lang  the 
death  o'  the  lovely  sisters  o'  Breadal,"  said  the 
mendicant. 

"  I  might  remember  them  more  fatally  if  they 
were  alive,  and  half  as  beautiful  as  your  story 
tells,"  said  the  captain. 

The  double  wall  is  there  ;  how  much  of  the  story 
else  belongs  to  the  castle  of  Dundarve  I  know  not. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

Sport  on  Loch  Fyne  —  Abundance  of  Fish  —  Long  Lines,  Hooks, 
and  Bait— Immense  Turbot— The  Cobbler  Whale— The  Inn  at 
Cairndow— Celebration  of  a  Wedding— Table  of  Fish  caught— 
The  Wedding  Dance  —  Completion  of  the  Ceremony — Return 
to  the  Loch  —  Great  Success  with  the  Lines — Enormous  Hali- 
but— Pier  of  Inverary — Disposition  of  the  Spoil —  Scotch  Envy 
and  Knavery. 

The  autumn  sun  still  shed  his  powerful  rays  on 
the  glassy  lake,  as  we  pushed  off'  from  the  shore, 
our  former  disappointments  forgotten,  in  the  hope 
of  the  evening  sport  at  the  "  heed  o'  the  loch."  It 
required  only  an  hour's  pull  from  Dundarve,  ere 
we  were  opposite  the  little  inn  of  Cairndow,  a  neat 
place,  where  tolerable  accommodation  may  be  had 
for  the  deep  sea  fisherman. 

The  bay  which  the  river  forms  at  the  termina- 
tion of  this  enormous  lake,  which  is  at  least  seventy- 
five  miles  from  the  sea,  is  not  more  than  a  mile 
broad,  but  of  a  depth  almost  incredible ;  so  that, 
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in  some  parts,  that  bed  of  the  channel  which  count- 
less ages  have  forced  by  the  ever- flowing  rivers, 
eighty  fathoms  found  no  bottom.  This  we  knew 
to  be  the  resting-place  of  all  the  larger  and  more 
predatory  fish ;  it  is  a  spot,  too,  undisturbed  either 
by  nets  or  lines.  With  the  former,  the  numerous 
herring-fishers  dare  not  attempt  it  for  the  reason 
already  given,  and  the  Scotch  have  no  notion  of 
long-line  fishing. 

No  sooner  had  we  found  a  bank  at  the  Cairndow 
side  of  the  channel,  of  about  forty  fathoms,  than 
we  resolved  to  take  the  chance  of  our  long  lines, 
and  fix  ourselves  for  the  night. 

Asj  perhaps,  in  the  world,  there  is  not  to  be 
found  a  spot  so  crowded  with  fish  of  every  descrip- 
tion, or  presenting,  from  the  narrowness  of  the 
bay,  such  entire  safety,  I  shall  make  no  apology 
in  describing  particularly  the  kind  of  tackle  which 
made  us  masters  of  a  greater  variety  of  marine  mon- 
sters than  I  ever,  before  or  since,  saw  congregated. 
Perhaps  we  were  fortunate  in  the  days  and  the 
nights  that  w^e  devoted  to  the  "  heed  of  the  loch ;" 
and  that  the  herrings,  as  they  frequently  do,  had 
found  the  extreme  verge  of  the  lake.  It  is  known 
that  the  largest  of  every  kind  of  sea-fish  pursue 
the  herring,  while  the  smaller  kinds  dare  not  ven- 
ture to  join  the  company  of  Patagonian  aristocrats. 

The  congregation  of  fish,  on  this  occasion,  may 
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have  been  accidental ;  but  I  can  insure  to  any  true 
sportsman  continual  success  throughout  the  year 
in  this  bay,  if  he  will  go  through  the  labour  of 
taking  from  every  second  hook  an  enormous  con- 
ger ;  while  very  fair  accommodation  may  be  had 
within  half  a  mile  of  the  very  ground  he  is  fishing. 
But  he  must  thus  proceed. 

Two  long  lines,  made  of  stout  cord  —  they  must 
be  thoroughly  wetted  and  stretched  before  used,  else 
they  twist  and  bother  all  the  hooks ;  when  ready, 
attach  a  common  line  of  about  sixty  or  seventy 
fathoms  to  each  end,  and  to  each  of  those  a  good 
sized  buoy  of  cork.  Then  select  on  the  beach  a 
pair  of  good-looking  stones,  ten  pounds  each,  and 
fasten  them  well  at  the  end  of  the  long  line  :  at 
every  yard  and  half,  a  good  iron  swivel ;  these  may 
be  had,  rudely  made,  at  any  wire  worker's.  It  is  a 
simple  but,  with  a  hole,  into  which  is  inserted  a 
common  catch,  but  so  inserted  that  it  will  turn 
easily.  The  best  hooks  are  the  largest  pike-hooks, 
on  doubly  or  trebly  twisted  wire.  On  each  hook  put  a 
slice  of  fresh  herring ;  care  being  taken  to  insert 
the  barbs  two  or  three  times  through  the  bait,  to 
prevent  the  congers  from  deliberately  adjourning 
from  one  to  the  other,  till  they  have  in  perfect  free- 
dom devoured  the  whole.  On  some  of  the  hooks 
the  bait  should  be  small;  on  some,  half  a  herring. 
Sink  one  end  of  the  line  in  the  channel  itself,  and 
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the  other  stretched  towards  the  shallow  water ;  let 
this  be  well  done,  at  the  head  of  Loch  Fyne,  and 
the  result  will  be  somewhat  astonishing  to  the  un- 
initiated lover  of  sea-sport. 

We  prepared  two  of  these  lines,  and,  from  the 
calmness  of  the  evening,  had  no  difficulty  in  sink- 
ing them  what  the  fishermen  call  flat.  Much  de- 
pends, perhaps,  on  the  mode  of  laying  these  lines ; 
they  should  be  carefully  wound  on  a  long  board,  so 
that,  as  the  boat  is  gently  rowed  onwards,  the  line 
is  as  gently  passed  out,  always  keeping  it  straight. 

Having  then  taken  our  own  station  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  buoys,  we  set  out  our  hand-lines. 
Success  immediately  followed,  but  it  was  ill-omened. 
One  of  the  fiercest  congers,  of  about  forty  pounds, 
came  to  the  surface.  It  was  impossible  to  hold  him, 
so  violent  in  contortion  and  fierce  in  manner  of 
carrying  out  the  resistance  his  strength  enabled 
him  to  make.  Nothing,  however,  but  the  old  sys- 
tem of  stunning  him  by  a  blow  from  a  loaded  stick, 
properly  called  a  bonneter,  reduced  him  to  submis- 
sion. 

While  the  captain  and  myself  were  thus  em- 
ployed, our  little  attendant  cried  out  that  he  was 
afraid  he  had  got  a  "  mickle  ane."  We  all  assisted  to 
haul.  I  felt  it  was  not  a  conger,  by  the  sluggish- 
ness of  his  efforts — the  captain  was  ready  with  the 
hook — I  need  not  say  that  the  suspense  was  great, 
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as  we  occasionally  had  to  "  take  a  turn  for  hand- 
in" —  that  is,  make  the  line  fast  to  the  thwart  of 
the  boat,  till  it  should  please  the  monster  to  swim 
upwards. 

On  his  appearance  we  were  struck  with  astonish- 
ment— it  was  a  turbot,  of  so  enormous  a  size  that, 
I  believe,  had  we  been  successful  in  capturing  him, 
the  skeleton  would  have  formed  a  worthy  present 
to  the  directors  of  the  British  Museum.  But  who 
shall  paint  our  disappointment ! — though  the  land- 
ing-hook was  fairly  inserted  into  the  thickest  part 
of  the  monster's  body,  with  one  writhe  he  twisted 
the  handle  from  the  iron,  broke  the  line,  and  in 
a  very  composed  manner  descended  to  his  usual 
haunts. 

This  mortification,  however,  was  soon  forgotten 
in  the  continued  action  of  hauling  in  cod-fish, 
hake,  conger-eels,  and  flat-fish  of  every  description, 
with  which  the  boat's  bottom  was  covered  in  about 
two  hours. 

Suddenly  all  was  quiet — not  an  intimation  of  a 
bite  —  the  captain  lighted  his  hookah,  but  our 
Scotchman  was  anxious. 

"  They'll  be  nae  gude  —  ye  see  the  ripples — it's 
nae  for  us  to  bide  at  anchor  —  the  wee  bautie  will 
nae  stand,  and  ye  dinna  unmuir." 

"  Why,  what,  in  the  name  of  darkness,  is  this 
floating  towards  us  ?"  said  the  captain. 
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"  I'll  nae  baud  wi'ye,"  says  the  Scotch  boy — 
"  ye'il  be  drun,  ony  way" —  and,  looking  daggers 
at  the  captain  and  me,  he  proceeded  to  cast  ofF  the 
boat  from  the  moorings. 

We  were  in  danger  ;  for,  at  that  moment,  a 
splash  was  heard  that  startled  us  all —  it  was  the 
mischievous  cobbler,  I  believe  ;  one  of  the  most 
dangerous  of  the  class  of  small  whales  which  infest 
the  narrow  deeps  of  all  the  sea  lochs  of  Scotland. 
We  were  soon  on  shore,  and  heartily  congratulated 
ourselves  that  we  had  left  a  wide  berth  for  the 
gambols  of  so  unsociable  an  angler. 

Having  drawn  our  boat  up  the  beach,  we  pro- 
ceeded to  the  little  inn  at  Cairndow,  which  is  situ- 
ated on  the  ridge  of  the  lake,  and  just  out  of  tide's 
way.  It  is  a  plain  farm-house,  but  with  two  or 
three  well  furnished  rooms,  which,  on  the  occasion 
of  our  visit,  were  all  lighted  up,  and  from  them 
issued  exclamations  of  a  joyous  character. 

We  could  find  no  one  to  attend  to  us.  In  the 
kitchen,  all  was  hurry  and  confusion ;  while  nume- 
rous bowls  of  whiskey-punch  seemed  to  engross  all 
incomers  and  outgoers. 

It  was  useless  to  wait  for  an  invitation,  and  we 
pushed  in  uninvited — guided  only  by  the  shouts  of 
the  dancers  and  whine  of  the  bagpipe.  I  cannot 
describe  the  scene  —  it  was  the  celebration  of  a 
wedding,  to  which,  it  would  appear,  all  classes 
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had  been  called.  Many  apparently  respectable 
persons  were  associated  in  the  dance  with  the  most 
ragged  people  even  these  mountains  could  pro- 
duce. Girls,  dressed  in  the  most  fantastic  man- 
ner —  ribands,  of  all  gaudy  colours,  flying  in  pro- 
fusion from  their  long  locks  —  their  faces  flushed 
witli  punch  and  dancing.  Others  in  their  ordi- 
nary dresses  —  some  from  the  blacksmith's  shop, 
who  had  long  since  abjured  ablutions  of  any  kind  ; 
a  great  proportion  of  the  girls  and  women  shoeless, 
yet  all  shouting  and  "  flinging,"  as  though  at  one 
fell  swoop  every  distinction  of  birth  or  place  or 
beauty  had  vanished. 

On  our  entrance  —  our  attire  of  the  roughest — 
we  were  immediately  greeted  with  hearty  wel- 
comes ;  the  bowl  was  in  requisition,  and  we  soon 
discovered  that  the  only  way  to  establish  our  quar- 
ters was  to  wave  all  ceremony,  and  dash  at  once 
into  the  hilarity  of  the  party. 

The  bride  was  handed  to  the  captain,  who,  with- 
out further  ceremony,  proceeded  to  give  token  of 
his  approval  of  the  bridegroom's  choice  by  a  hearty 
smack.  She  then  fell  to  my  lot;  and,  though  I 
performed  the  duty  by  immemorial  custom  en- 
joined, I  cannot  say  that  I  admired  the  broad 
mouth  and  yellow  hair  so  unequivocally  as  my 
comrade. 

While  the  dancing  was  going  on,  the  captain 
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having  formed  one  of  the  noisiest  of  the  shouters, 

I  stole  out  to  examine  our  basket,  and  to  select 

some  safe  spot  for  the  preservation  of  the  contents. 

I  record  this  evening's  fishing,  because  it  will,  I 

doubt  not,   be   long    remembered   by  the  worthy 

hostess  of  Cairndow. 

22  Cod  Fish,  of  from  6  to  36  lbs.  each. 

18  Haddock,  fair  size. 

25  Conger  Eels,  of  all  sizes. 

30  Whiting. 

]0  Bream. 

1  Turbot. 

7  Skate. 

6  Hake. 

This  was  a  day's  fishing  of  two  persons,  in  a 
small  open  boat,  in  a  narrow  arm  of  Loch  Fyne  — 
unattended,  except  by  a  lad  to  assist  in  the  baiting 
—  yet  it  will  appear  strange  that,  at  the  inn  of 
Cairndow,  there  was  not  a  fish  of  any  sort  to  be 
had  but  the  herring ;  and,  if  the  innkeepers  at  In- 
verary  (only  eight  miles  off)  had  offered  any  sum 
for  a  supply,  it  could  not  have  been  procured. 

The  surprise  expressed  at  our  success  sufficiently 
proved  the  ignorance  of  the  Scottish  line  fishermen; 
and  though,  on  many  occasions  afterwards,  we  re- 
turned similarly  loaded,  so  indocile  are  fishermen, 
that,  I  believe,  at  this  moment,  none  but  the  old 
system  is  pursued,  and  that  nothing  beyond  a  few 
whiting  and  small  codlings  are  to  be  found  in  the 
Inverary  market. 
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On  my  return  to  the  dancing  I  found  that  the 
company,  generally,  had  not  been  idle.  Many  had 
finished  their  labours  for  the  evening,  and  lay  ex- 
tended along  the  sides  of  the  room  ;  the  more 
temperate,  however,  or  the  more  hardy,  were  still 
dancing  with  all  the  wildness  of  unnatural  joy. 
The  poor  bride  had  been  kissed  by  every  body, 
and  deluged  with  whiskey ;  the  bridegroom  had 
effectually  deadened  all  anticipations  of  a  happy 
or  unhappy  future,  and,  though  he  still  kept  his 
legs,  had  lost  the  power  of  making  a  straight  line 
from  the  table  to  the  mouth. 

In  this  state  of  things,  the  piper,  who  it  appears 
on  all  these  occasions  is  constituted  master  of  the 
ceremonies,  gave  a  very  inharmonious  signal  —  a 
wild  scream  followed — the  sleeping  were  awakened 
and  joined  in  the  cry  —  the  bride  made  a  dash  at 
the  door  —  off  went  bridegroom,  and  all  that  had 
the  power  of  locomotion,  in  pursuit,  while  the  piper 
led  the  van. 

The  scene  was  altogether  of  a  droll  kind :  — 
bonnetless  girls,  old  men  with  sticks,  shoeless  old 
women,  running,  as  though  frantic,  up  the  rocky 
road ;  while  the  silence  and  the  darkness  of  night 
contributed  highly  to  enhance  the  effect. 

I  believe  this  state  of  things  lasted  half  an  hour, 
during  which  time  we  may  have  run  a  mile,  when, 
at  another  signal  from  the  piper,  all  came  to  a 
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sudden  halt.  We  found  the  bride  had  been  arrested 
at  the  door  of  her  father,  who,  after  some  ceremony, 
got  up,  opened  the  door,  and  handed  round  small 
glasses  of  raw  whiskey  and  oatmeal  cake — he  said 
something  in  Gaelic,  at  which  there  was  a  renewed 
shout  —  the  bridegroom  then  seized  his  lady  and 
danced  onward,  as  did  all  the  party  at  that  signal, 
still  accompanied  by  the  piper's  noisy  drone. 

It  appeared  that  the  father  had  finally  recom- 
mended his  daughter  to  the  bridegroom's  future 
care,  and  we  were  now  hastening  to  the  completion 
of  the  ceremonies  as  far  as  related  to  the  numerous 
attendants  on  the  happy  couple.  A  low  hut, 
covered  with  furze  and  surrounded  by  stone  walls, 
was  the  spot  of  the  future  residence  of  the  pair. 
At  its  door  another  halt  was  made.  Two  old 
women  came  out  to  receive  the  mistress  of  the 
mansion — again  the  form  of  the  whiskey  and  oat- 
meal cakes  was  gone  through.  The  bride  was 
conducted  into  the  cottage,  and,  after  some  diffi- 
culty, the  bridegroom  was  permitted  to  follow  — 
the  door  was  shut  and  barred — on  which  the  piper 
again  played  up,  and  the  shouting  and  singing  of 
the  wild  highlanders  continued  to  keep  the  inmates 
from  th.'ir  slumbers. 

The  return  of  the  party  to  the  inn  was  a  matter 
of  difficulty —  many  fell  by  the  way,  but  the  piper 
was  still  stanch  —  and    though,  I  believe,  I  had 
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seen  him  drink  at  least  ten  glasses  of  raw  whiskey, 
he  appeared  so  well  adapted  by  long  experience  to 
sustain  the  labours  of  his  interesting  profession 
that  he  faltered  little. 

He  who  has  never  seen  the  morning  break  amidst 
such  scenery  as  that  around  Loch  Fyne  can  hardly 
understand  the  charms  which  impel  the  sportsman's 
labour  —  above  all,  a  fair  autumn  morning,  pre- 
senting the  dark  and  massive  mountains,  whose 
outline  is  described  in  the  glassy  expanse  of  the 
wide  lake  which  contains  the  unexplored  lines  of 
the  thrifty  fisherman,  now  hastening  to  secure  the 
prey  which  his  ingenuity  and  care  have  certainly 
entrapped.  A  cup  of  coffee,  a  luxury  at  other 
night-fishings  unknown,  was  here  to  be  had  ;  and, 
thus  refreshed,  we  again  embarked. 

"  It 's  a  bad  sign,""  said  my  companion,  "  the 
buoys  are  together ;  it  is  clear  we  have  had  bad 
company  at  them.  I'll  hold  a  wager  that  nothing 
under  eighty  pounds  could  move  both  stones  along 
the  rugged  bottom  of  this  lake — we  shall  be  well 
to  find  any  thing  remaining." 

We  approached  the  first  buoy  in  silent  appre- 
hension —  it  was  easily  secured,  but  the  stone  was 
not  so  easily  weighed.  On  every  hook  was  the 
head  of  a  fish  for  the  first  fifteen  baits — some  cod, 
some  congers,  even  the  savage  skate  had  been  rob- 
bed of  half  his  bodily  endowments — but  now  came 
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the  tug  of  war: — the  depth  of  the  line  was  such 
that  it  was  impossible  to  guess  what  animal  we 
had  to  contend  with.  It  proved  to  be  a  halibut,  of 
so  enormous  a  size  that  we  dared  not  attempt  to 
take  him  into  our  frail  boat.  For  some  time,  how- 
ever, we  held  him — long  enough,  indeed,  to  consult 
on  the  probability  of  our  being  capsized  —  when, 
at  length,  a  desperate  plunge  of  the  ungovernable 
monster  relieved  us  from  all  further  concern  on  his 
account :  he  had  snapped  the  thick  wire  of  the 
double  hook,  by  which  he  had  been  detained. 

On  the  rest  of  the  lines  we  found,  alternately, 
cod,  skate,  conger,  and  occasional  heads  only — the 
proper  bodies  of  all  which  had  undoubtedly  served 
but  for  one  meal  to  the  rapacious  halibut,  who  had 
providentially  not  quite  reversed  our  position  by 
catching  us  in  our  attempt  to  secure  him. 

By  six  in  the  morning,  by  the  help  of  our  small 
sail  and  oars,  we  had  arrived  at  the  pier  of  Inve- 
rary.  Numberless  herring-boats  were  around  us, 
all  bringing  their  produce  of  their  night's  toil  to 
their  established  market.  Our  little  bark,  the  most 
inconsiderable  of  the  busy  fleet,  alone  created  the 
surprise  and  admiration  of  the  townfolk  and  sailors. 
The  enormous  animals  we  had  captured,  now  piled 
on  the  pier  in  several  heaps,  were  the  subjects  of 
close  inspection  and  wonder,  even  to  those  who  had 
been  born  on  the  banks  of  the  lake,  and  had  spent 
their  whole  lives  on  its  broad  waters. 
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We  had  some  trouble  in  procuring  wheelbarrows, 
which  at  last,  however,  the  inn  afforded ;  and  my 
good  friend,  the  captain,  having  been  longer  in 
Inverary  than  myself,  kindly  undertook  the  dis- 
position of  the  spoil.  Some  were  presented  to  the 
inns  —  the  several  landlords  of  which  expressed 
great  gratitude  for  so  novel  a  supply  :  the  rest 
were  distributed,  I  believe,  with  all  regard  to  the 
necessities  of  the  receivers.  Their  gratitude  was 
overflowing — and  the  two  strange  gentlemen  bid 
fair  to  become  favourites  with  the  untravelled  in- 
habitants of  Inverary. 

I  regret  to  be  compelled  to  record  that  our  suc- 
cessful exertions  were  not  by  all  similarly  esteemed. 
Incensed  at  our  accomplishment  of  that  which  they 
had  neither  the  skill  nor  industry  to  achieve,  some 
of  the  Inverary  boys,  with  a  want  of  moral  philo- 
sophy, which,  I  hope,  is  not  a  general  charac- 
teristic among  them,  stole  all  our  tackle  that 
night,  and  cut  adrift  our  little  boat.  I  believe  my 
friend  said  something  condemnatory  of  Scottish 
tricks  on  the  discovery ;  but  I  refrain  from  re- 
cording his  observations,  satisfied  that  the  most 
disinterested  and  moral  people  in  the  world  could 
hardly  be  blamed,  nationally,  for  the  want  of 
''  feelosophy'  among  some  fishermen  of  Inverary. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

The  River  Aray — Instinct  of  Fish — Spawning — Descent  to  Loch 
Awe  —  Destructive  Nature  of  Pike — Village  of  Cladich — Sport 
on  Loch  Awe — The  Execrable  Pike — Island  of  Innishail  —  Re- 
mains of  a  Monastery — A  Venerable  Fisherman — "  The  Mon- 
ster of  the  Deep." 


But  our  rods  remained  unto  us,  and  there  was 
some  employ  for  them  offered  in  the  river  Aray, 
which  at  about  a  mile  from  the  town  falls  into  the 
lake.  The  natural  beauty  of  this  stream  has  not 
been   much    enhanced   by   the   work   of  planting 
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through  the  park  of  the  Duke  of  Argyle  ;  the  banks 
are  now,  unluckily  for  the  angler,  so  very  regular, 
and  the  bed  of  the  river  itself  so  much  reduced  to 
order,  that  there  is  scarcely  a  resting-place  for  a 
salmon. 

We  found  but  one  fish  between  the  castle  and 
the  waterfall,  where  the  interposition  of  art  ends. 
A  rustic  bridge  has  been  constructed  over  the  fall, 
from  which  may  be  observed  the  efforts  of  the  fish 
to  throw  themselves  up  the  rocks  into  the  stream 
above.  In  half  an  hour  we  saw  at  least  twenty, 
out  of  which  only  one  succeeded,  the  rest  falling 
backward  with  great  violence  on  the  rocks,  and 
thence  into  the  boiling  bay  beneath. 

The  instinct  of  this  creature  has  puzzled  philo- 
sophers, and,  among  the  rest,  even  Sir  Humphry 
Davy ;  and  the  notions  he  had  formed  of  their 
impulses  do  not  naturally,  I  think^  arise  from  a 
careful  and  extensive  observation.  It  is  quite 
certain  that  the  salmon  has  other  inducements 
to  ascend  streams  than  the  purpose  of  depositing 
spawn,  or  of  attending  the  females  busied  in  the 
work  of  procreation. 

This  river  is  supplied  with  fish  freshly  run  from 
the  sea,  even  in  the  earliest  months  of  spring.  I  at- 
tribute the  purpose  to  that  grand  and  potent  impulse 
among  all  animals  —  the  search  after  food ;  the 
young  fry,  not  only  of  salmon  but  trout,  beginning 
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to  vivify,  constitutes  a  great  portion  of  the  induce- 
ment, while  the  provision  of  nature  is  not  only 
obvious,  but  worthy  the  highest  admiration,  which 
has  so  regulated  the  economy  of  this  best  and  most 
prolific  inhabitant  of  the  waters.  It  is  certain 
that  a  salmon,  which  successfully  arrives  at  her 
spawning  ground,  will  deposit  one  million  of  eggs. 
If  there  existed  no  enemies  to  check  this  over- 
whelming increase  of  the  young,  the  rivers  would 
become  putrid  with  animal  matter,  and  the  vision  of 
the  "  Auncient  Mariner"  become  realized.  The 
destruction,  however,  of  the  destroyers  themselves 
by  the  art  of  man "  the  assistance  of  wild  birds  and 
the  otter,  have  no  direct  tendency  to  lessen  the  num- 
bers of  salmon,  since  they  capture  only  those  which, 
if  left  at  large,  would  materially  thin  the  progeny. 

I  believe  the  melt  of  the  male,  which  has  always 
been  considered  necessary  to  the  vivification  of  the 
ova,  is  never  so  employed,  that  the  whole  of  the 
system  of  generation  among  fishes,  which  has  been 
with  so  much  faith  accepted,  is  founded  in  delusion, 
and  that  the  impulse  by  which  the  males  follow  the 
females  at  the  time  of  spawning  is  the  purpose  of 
securing  the  eggs  for  food  which  she  is  about  to  de- 
posit. 

At  Galway,  I  had  from  the  fishing  house  of  Mr. 
Keogh,  which  is  on  the  body  of  the  river,  frequent 
opportunities  of  observing  the  fierce  combats  of  the 
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male  and  female  :  they  are  easily  distinguishable, 
and,  from  the  violence  of  the  female,  and  the  de- 
termination to  dig  her  bed  without  the  interven- 
tion of  the  male,  the  latter  being  an  exceedingly 
cowardly  fish,  and  always  yielding,  I  can  have  no 
doubt  but  that  the  former  regards  the  latter  as  an 
enemy ;  but  it  is  a  fact  beyond  all  dispute,  that,  at 
this  season  of  the  year,  both  salmon  and  trout 
(whose  habits  are  entirely  similar)  seem  to  be  de- 
ranged on  the  subject  of  the  roe. 

I  threw  among  the  shallows  a  quantity  of  the 
peas  which  I  had  preserved  as  a  bait,  and  I  was  struck 
with  the  extraordinary  swiftness  both  of  sight  and 
purpose  exhibited  among  the  combatants.  The 
preserved  bait  was  now  the  only  mode  of  capturing 
either  salmon  or  white  trout.  Nor  is  it  unworthy 
of  remark,  that  males  and  females  indiscriminately 
seized  with  equal  avidity  the  spawn  of  another  of 
the  same  kind,  while  the  latter  were  in  the  very 
act  of  depositing  their  own. 

Above  the  waterfall  I  found  the  river  generally 
shallow,  and  so  entirely  wooded,  that  it  was  almost 
impossible  to  throw  a  fly  on  its  surface.  This, 
however,  was  no  hindrance  to  the  bait,  but  my  dis- 
appointment arose  not  from  the  difficulty  of  catching 
fish,  but  from  the  bad  quality  of  the  prey.  The 
river  Aray  is  filled  with  small  trout,  of  from  six  to 
twelve  ounces  each.     Not  a  fly,  worm,  or  bait  of 
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any  kind,  can  be  submitted  to  the  observation  and 
adoption  of  a  salmon,  but  they  take  precedence. 
Weary  of  immolating  these  little  wretches,  which, 
from  their  excessive  numbers,  are  necessarily  of  a 
bad  quality,  I  put  up  my  tackle,  and  determined  to 
pursue  the  road  to  Loch  Awe,  a  distance  of  ten 
miles. 

Dreary,  indeed,  after  leaving  the  precincts  of  the 
duke's  grounds,  is  the  way  that  leads  to  the  cele- 
brated lake  ;  and  I  had  some  difficulty  in  encounter- 
ing the  six  miles  up  hill,  laden  as  I  was  with  my 
haversack  and  tackle.  But,  upon  reaching  the  emi- 
nence, which  seemed  for  an  hour  ever  to  evade  my 
pursuit,  "  hills  over  hills  arising,"  I  felt  that  my 
toil  was  amply  rewarded. 

At  that  moment,  the  sun,  which  had  hitherto 
been  obscured,  burst  forth  in  full  majesty,  and 
engoldened  the  whole  scene,  the  magnificent  Cru- 
achan,  whose  conical  tops  were  distinctly  marked 
in  the  sparkling  lake,  which  itself,  of  apparently 
boundless  extent,  was  studded  with  beautiful  is- 
lands, the  foliage  of  which  presented  ev^ery  variety 
of  hue. 

The  descent  to  Loch  Awe  is  as  rapid  as  the  In- 
verary  side  is  painful  in  ascent ;  and,  as  the  enor- 
mous Cruachan  discloses  its  abrupt  and  massive 
base,  the  picture  is  complete.  In  this  spot  we  are 
told  Burke  once  stood  in  ecstacy ;  it  is  still  called 
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Burke's  view,  and  I  can  believe  that  he  uttered  the 
praise  which  to  any  but  a  traveller  would  seem  ex- 
travagant. 

This  was  once  of  all  lakes  the  most  abundant  in 
sea  trout  and  salmon ;  it  still  deserves  a  high  cha- 
racter, but  alas !  the  destructive  pike  have  now 
obtained  such  mastery,  that  a  few  years  will  sur- 
render this  splendid  expanse  of  water  entirely  to 
his  domination. 

Fatal,  indeed,  was  the  hour  when  that  destruc- 
tive creature  was  first  introduced  into  the  fair 
waters  of  the  mountains.  Sir  Watkin  hath  de- 
parted to  the  tomb  of  his  fathers ;  he  had  many 
virtues ;  their  effects,  however,  were  transitory  as 
his  own  life.  One  crime  committed  he,  which  will 
obscure  all  his  good  qualities,  and  wipe  from  the 
remembrance  of  posterity  the  kindness  of  his  heart, 
and  the  generosity  of  his  nature  — he  put  pike  into 
the  lake  of  Bala  ! 

About  two  miles  from  Loch  Awe,  I  observed 
tumbling  along  the  hollow  which  bounded  the  road 
a  lively  stream.  Falling  into  such  a  lake,  who 
could  be  mistaken  ?  It  was  autumn ;  this  was  a 
breeding  stream,  and  I  lost  little  time  in  making 
my  way  to  its  craggy  banks.  My  success  with  the 
salmon- roe  was  instant;  in  every  curl  I  found  a 
sea  trout,  though  in  so  rapid  and  rocky  a  stream 
it  was  difficult  to  land  them.     I  had,  however,  the 
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good  fortune  in  about  an  hour  to  secure  a  dozen — 
as  many  as  I  could  conveniently  carry  —  they 
weighed  from  one  to  three  pounds  each,  in  high 
condition,  having  passed  from  Loch  Etive  into 
Loch  Awe,  and  thence  into  the  stream  without 
loitering.  This  is  easily  ascertained  by  the  colour. 
If  the  sea  trout  has  been  ten  days  in  fresh  water, 
his  back  and  sides  assume  a  brown  tinge,  the 
silvery  whiteness  of  his  sides  departs.  I  have  not 
unfrequently  found  them  very  nearly  approaching 
the  dark  tinge  of  the  common  lake  trout. 

A  few  houses  on  the  bank  of  Loch  Awe  are  here 
dignified  with  the  name  of  Cladich  Village,  which 
boasts  a  little  inn.  I  had  soon  made  my  ar- 
rangements for  a  bed  and  a  boat  in  the  morn- 
ing, resolved  to  give  this  celebrated  spot  a  fair 
trial. 

My  boatman  was  with  me  before  dawn  ;  he  was 
a  courtly  boatman,  and  had  met  many  fresh  tra- 
vellers, and  not  a  few  inexperienced  anglers,  whose 
want  of  success,  however,  had  not  on  some  occa- 
sions checked  their  liberality.  He  was  laden  also 
with  fly-books,  the  virtues  of  the  contents  being 
the  theme  of  his  exclamatory  admiration ;  but 
I  withstood  all  his  attacks,  experience  having  long 
since  taught  me  the  necessity  of  refusing  to  be 
robbed  under  pretence  of  fly-selling.  I  was  per- 
fectly satisfied  that  if  the  yellow  golden  pheasant's 
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wing,  or  the  blue  wing  with  red  hackle,  would  not 
do,  the  glories  of  Loch  Awe  had  departed. 

The  first  streaks  of  morning  were  tinging  the 
sudden  interruptions  of  the  vast  mountains  which 
close  in  the  lake  as  we  pushed  from  the  shore.  My 
anticipations  were  lively,  and  a  fresh  breeze  from 
the  westward  increased  them. 

I  was  ready  by  the  time  we  had  reached  the 
course  off  the  island  of  Innishail — a  few  casts  con- 
vinced me  that  still  there  was  sport  to  be  found  on 
the  lake — and  a  fine  salmon  was  the  reward  of  my 
skill.  The  surprise  of  the  boatman  was  great ;  he 
assured  me  that  he  had  known  that  summer  from 
twenty  to  thirty  gentlemen  daily  thrashing  with 
untiring  industry  the  courses  round  the  island 
without  success.  ''  But,"  said  he,  perceiving  that 
there  was  no  chance  of  selling  his  flies,  ''  although 
you  have  had  the  good  luck  to  start  so  well,  the 
loch's  nae  longer  Loch  Awe."  He  was  right;  two 
hours'  unwearied  application  brought  but  a  trout 
or  two  of  indifferent  size,  and  the  sport  of  the  day 
was  over. 

It  struck  me  as  strange  that,  though  it  is  known 
that  the  lake  is  crowded  with  pike,  no  attempt  is 
ever  made  to  capture  them.  The  Scotch  believe 
them  to  be  some  pernicious  creature  like  the  snake, 
and  refuse  to  have  either  peace  or  war  with  them. 
I  was,  however,  determined  to  try  the  swivel,  and 
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for  that  purpose  cut  up  one  of  the  sea  trout  into'  a 
very  tolerable-looking  small  fish,  with  which  I 
baited  my  wire  tackle. 

The  apparatus  was  perfectly  novel  to  my  at- 
tendant, as  was  also  the  effect  produced  by  it. 
The  usual  plan  of  trailing  was  adopted,  and  three 
pike  of  from  ten  to  twelve  pounds  were  easily  cap- 
tured. I  was  now  thoroughly  convinced  that  Loch 
Awe  is  no  longer  worthy  the  sojourn  of  the  fly 
fisher.  All  my  hopes  had  vanished,  and  I  looked 
upon  the  lovely  expanse  so  beauteously  formed  by 
Nature  for  far  nobler  purposes  as  a  receptacle 
for  the  cockney's  game — the  execrable  pike. 

We  landed  at  Innishail  —  once  the  seat  of  learn- 
ing and  religion — and  why  now  no  longer  deemed 
worthy  to  be  inhabited  I  know  not.  The  remains 
of  a  once  noble  monastery  gave  an  air  of  gran- 
deur to  the  lovely  spot. 

On  the  tomb  of  some  noble  knight  did  we  spread 
our  little  repast.  The  same  sun  shone  on  us  that 
had  cheered  the  inhabitants  of  the  beauteous  isle. 
I  grieved  for  a  moment  that  I  had  not  one  rood  of 
ground  there  whereon  to  raise  my  hut,  and  in  quiet 
pass  the  small  remain  of  life  within  me. 

The  luxuriant  shrubs  and  purely  green  carpet 
which  covered  the  island,  the  warm  and  glowing 
sun,  all  contributed  to  invite  one  to  linger  on  the 
beautiful  island  of  Innishail.     I  could  not  divest 
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my  mind  of  the  happy  scenes  the  past  inhabitants 
of  so  lovely  a  retreat  must  have  enjoyed,  surrounded 
by  a  lake,  then,  doubtless,  abounding  in  fish  of 
every  description. 

What  painful  feelings  arise  as  one  views  the 
remnants  only  of  departed  greatness — the  massive 
stones  strewed  over  the  remains  of  what  once  con- 
stituted the  great  and  courageous  of  this  renowned 
land  !  The  scream  of  the  wild  bird  alone  mingles 
now  with  the  howling  winds  that  force  their  way 
unchecked  through  the  roofless  walls,  in  which 
once  resounded  the  joyousness  of  the  banquet  and 
the  shouts  of  victory  ! 

I  could  almost  imagine  that  the  breeze's  murmur 
had  again  given  way  to  the  full  and  swelling  tone 
of  the  organ.  The  shadows  from  the  still  percep- 
tible tombs  furnished  data  on  which  the  mind 
could  carry  out  all  the  details  of  a  long  line  of 
pious  monks  entering  the  oratory  j  the  craggy 
masses  served  to  form  even  their  features,  and  I 
could  hear  the  deep  and  long-protracted  prayer  of 
the  venerable  prior. 

"  What !"  exclaimed  a  being,  who  suddenly 
stood  before  me  ;  "  are  ye  nae  for  the  hunting  o' 
the  monster  of  the  deep ;  behold  !  a'  the  monks 
are  in  procession,  and  ye  nae  gang  on  wi'  em." 

The  hoary  fisherman  who  pronounced  these 
words  fell  in  with  my  ideas.    His  dress  was  of  the 
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roebuck  skin,  and  round  his  waist  might  be  ob- 
served the  flask,  the  horn,  and  the  dirk  ;  in  his 
right  hand  he  sustained  a  rod  of  enormous  di- 
mensions, rudely,  though  firmly  bound  ;  his  line 
was  of  the  stoutest  catgut ;  and  his  hook  of  thick 
iron,  which  the  gaudiest  feathers,  roughly  tied 
round  the  shank,  little  obscured. 

Startled  by  this  appearance,  and  transfixed  by 
the  penetrating  glance  of  the  stranger,  I  could  not 
reply.     He  resumed — 

"  See  the  rise  o*  the  lake ;  behold  the  ripple  of 
the  monster — my  cast  will  cover  him." 

At  that  moment  came  forth  the  full  peal  of  the 
organ  and  the  choir  —  enchantment  was  in  the 
sound.  I  arose,  and  offered  my  hand  to  the 
stranger,  which  he  disdained. 

"  Never,  till  the  monster  be  secured,  tak  I  the 
hand  of  friendship ;  but  I  will  accept  your  aid," 
said  he. 

I  looked  towards  the  lake — a  salmon  of  enormous 
size  was  chasing  the  trout,  even  to  the  verge  of  the 
lake.  I  examined  my  tackle,  "  See  here,"  cried 
I,  to  my  strange  companion ;  "  behold  the  subtle 
art  with  which  that  fly  is  strung." 

The  stranger  was  lost  in  astonishment ;  he  viewed 
the  tackle  carefully,  and  then  returned  it  with  a 
shake  of  the  head. 

"  It  is  a  wonderful,"  cried  he ;  "  but  ye  dar  nae 
try  a  cast  wi'  him." 
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"  I  dare  it,"  returned  I ;  and  in  an  instant  was 
in  the  boat,  and  pulling  towards  the  great  circle 
the  monster  had,  by  a  recent  rise,  created. 

My  cast  was  true,  and  with  the  wind  —  the  fly 
was  gone,  ere  a  moment  elapsed ;  I  recovered  my 
rod ;  and  was  fixed  firmly  either  in  the  monster's 
jaws,  or  on  an  immoveable  rock.  I  turned  to  my 
companion — he  was  pale  and  trembling. 

"  To  the  shore,"  cried  he ;  "  ye  dar  nae  baud 
the  monster  o'  the  lake." 

"  As  my  tackle  will,"  quoth  I ;  and  a  sudden 
splash  disclosed  that  the  creature  was  fast. 

We  reached  the  shore,  the  prey  following  us 
easily  j  a  hundred  yards  were  out,  and  as  easily 
drawn  in.  Again  the  peal  of  the  organ  struck 
my  ear,  and  I  felt  that  my  name  was  pronounced 
amid  the  prayers  which  were  chanted  in  unison. 

The  monster  swam  slowly  seaward.  I  followed 
to  the  very  verge  of  the  lake,  and  stretched  over 
the  rock  to  give  the  utmost  tether.  My  villanous 
companion,  seizing  that  moment,  precipitated  me 
from  the  ledge. 

The  shouts  of  laughter  which  followed  this 
treachery  convinced  me  I  was  deluded.  I  held  by 
the  rod,  nevertheless,  till  I  found,  by  the  slackened 
line,  that  the  fish  approached  me. 

Horror  ©""ercame  me.  A  creature  of  the  serpent 
kind  was  he,  with  red  and  fiery  eyes,  more  briU 
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liant  than  the  sun  itself  —  their  radiance  showed 
the  danger  by  which  I  was  surrounded. 

I  reached  the  shore,  and  abandoned  the  rod  at 
last.  The  savage  creature  even  touched  my  heel 
as  I  crawled  from  the  lake,  —  it  was  the  last  eifort 
of  which  I  was  capable. 

The  old  fisherman  still  laughed  as  I  gasped  for 
breath.  I  resolved,  however,  that  as  soon  as  I  had 
recovered  sufficient  strength,  to  seize  him  by  the 
throat,  and  devote  him  to  the  mercies  of  the 
monster,  whose  jaws  I  had  by  a  miracle  escaped. 

The  laugh  of  the  many  voices  I  had  before 
heard  was  now  joined  to  that  fiend-like  grin :  I 
could  no  longer  contain  my  fury,  but,  rising  from 
the  ground,  I  approached  with  cautious  step  the 
hoary  fisherman.  Suddenly  I  seized  him  by  the 
throat ;  but  my  strength  was  unequal  to  the  con- 
test. I  succeeded,  however,  in  dragging  him  to 
the  verge  of  the  lake — to  the  very  precipice  whence 
he  had  cast  me — in  vain. 

The  villain  made  a  stand  —  I  could  no  further 
move. 

"  I'm  thinking,  sir, "  cried  he,  "  that  the 
evening's  getting  on,  and  we'll  nae  be  at  the  Cla- 
dich  afore  dark  and  ye  dinna  coom  noo." 

I  felt  a  hand  upon  my  collar  still  —  it  was  my 
boatman's ;  there  was  no  monster,  no  precipice, 
nor   had   I    suffered   the   treacherous  immersion : 
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but  the  music  and  the  laugh  continued  j  they  pro- 
ceeded from  a  small  party  of  tourists,  who  had 
made  the  old  walls  of  the  monastery  their  encamp- 
ment, and  had  brought  with  them  their  guitars. 

The  strains  were  pleasing  in  reality,  but  how 
unlike  the  grandeur  of  that  strain,  into  which  they 
had  been  converted  by  the  influence  of  the  un- 
bounded imagination  sleep  had  created  ! 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

The  Last  of  the  IM'Gregors,  a  Tale  of  the  Highlands. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
when  the  roe  was  the  abundant  game  of  this 
almost  unbeaten  track,  the  ancient  lairds,  the  Mac- 
gregors,  the  proprietors  of  the  district,  invited  all 
to  partake  the  pleasures  of  the  chase.  Their 
hospitality  was  unbounded  as  their  means ;  and, 
though  the  plain  and  unpretending  mansion,  which 
had  been  the  home  of  their  forefathers  and  their 
own,  spoke  not  of  the  possession  of  vast  wealth, 
their  general  bounty  made  it  notorious.  The  laird 
of  that  day  was  declining  in  years ;  but  his  hopes 
and  his  good  spirits  were  upheld  by  the  noble  bear- 
ing of  his  only  son,  whose  deeds  of  prowess  were 
not  only  generally  acknowledged,  but  had  been 
made  the  themes  of  the  bards,  who  then  flourished 
in  the  highlands. 

The  fame  of  the  house  of  M'Gregor,  and  the 
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hospitality  which  was  always  associated  with  it, 
had  attracted  the  presence  of  a  noble  youth,  who, 
for  political  purposes,  connected  with  the  restora- 
tion of  James,  had  visited  Scotland.  He  was  the 
eldest  son  of  the  house  of  Lamont,  and  in  direct 
succession  to  the  family  honours  of  his  race ;  yet, 
the  better  to  conceal  his  purposes,  he  had  adopted 
the  habit  of  a  sportsman,  and  in  that  character 
entered  the  country  of  the  M'Gregors. 

It  was  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Awe,  which 
forms  the  outlet  of  the  enormous  lake,  whose  waters 
it  conducts  to  the  sea-loch  Etive,  and  thence  into  the 
ocean,  and  by  whose  side  the  monstrous  Cruachan 
terminates,  that  the  two  youths,  so  well  calculated 
by  nobility,  both  of  station  and  mind,  to  have  be- 
come friends,  first  met.  The  freedom  of  the  young 
McGregor  at  once  induced  the  more  ceremonious 
foreigner  to  throw  aside  reserve ;  and  an  invitation 
from  the  former  to  cross  the  lake,  and  share  the 
preparations  of  the  humble  hostelry  on  the  other 
side,  was  soon  given  and  accepted. 

On  their  arrival  the  mountain  fare  soon  graced 
the  lowly  board;  the  broiled  roe  and  the  salmon 
were  spread  before  them  in  an  abundance  that 
would  now  be  deemed  excessive,  while  the  sports- 
men drank  to  each  other  in  goblets  filled  with  the 
mountain  whiskey. 

Lamont  begged  permission   to  pledge  his  new 
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acquaintance  in  a  toast — it  was  a  congenial  one — 
the  happiness  and  independence  of  the  Scottish 
isles.  It  was  received  with  becoming  acknowledg- 
ments and  protestations  of  regard  to  the  stranger, 
who  had,  in  his  turn,  to  thank  the  highland  chief 
for  a  similar  compliment  to  his  own  country.  In 
doing  so  he  adverted  to  the  fact  that  the  con- 
tinuance of  a  friendly  feeling  between  the  two 
countries  was  an  advantage  which  Scotland  had 
already  acknowledged  in  her  grateful  remembrance 
of  the  asylum  her  sovereign  had  met. 

"  Curse  on  a  sovereign  who  would  betray  his 
people,"  said  M'Gregor  ;  "  on  him  who  would  have 
again  deluged  this  land  in  blood,  yet  scarcely  dry 
from  the  rivers  poured  from  the  veins  of  our  fathers, 
those  noble-minded  men,  who,  far  from  the  gor- 
geous palaces  of  a  priestly  misrule,  uttered  their 
prayers  in  the  desert,  with  their  swords  still  drawn 
for  action  !" 

"  They  were  deceived,"  returned  the  stranger. 
"  No  thought  of  injuring  them  existed  ever  in  the 
breast  of  their  sovereign  ;  their  independence  had 
been  acknowledged — ratified.  It  was  hard,  indeed, 
that  he,  who  had  permitted  to  the  Scotch  the  en- 
tire enjoyment  of  their  religious  freedom,  should 
not  be  suffered  to  regulate  his  own  conscience  ; 
but  I  fear  the  curse  is  rather  that  the  powerful  in 
religion,  as  in  other  matters,  seek  to  compel  the 
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weak  ;  no  sooner  had  your  own  independence  been 
established,  than  you  were  foremost  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  independence  of  others." 

'^  Sir,"  said  M'Gregor,  "  I  knew  that  king,  and 
fought  under  his  standard." 

*'  From  your  observation  I  thought  you  knew 
him  not,"  returned  Lamont,  with  an  appearance  of 
indignation. 

"  I  knew  him,  sir,"  continued  M'Gregor,  "  and 
the  baseness  with  which  he  sought  to  deliver  over 
a  too  trusting  people  to  the  accursed  powers  of  a 
foreign  priesthood  ;  and,  by  the  same  token,  know 
I  also  his  minion,  in  what  garb  soever  he  may  in- 
fest these  lands." 
^  Both  rose.  Lamont  regarded  the  heated  youth 
with  a  smile ;  but  at  length  remarked  that  he  was 
certainly  a  stranger,  and  could  demand  of  right  no 
satisfaction  for  so  vile  an  imputation. 

"  Yet,"  said  he,  "  if,  indeed,  you  be  a  M'Gregor, 
there  is  no  doubt  but  that  you  are  brave  ;  you 
dare  not  offer  insult,  and  shield  yourself  by  home 
and  numbers." 

''  There  is  my  arm,  and  here  my  rapier,"  said 
he. 

"  Both  are  there,  and  both,  I  doubt  not,  ready 
for  action ;  but  you  have  followers  —  e'en  now  I 
heard  the  cheers  of  the  huntsmen's  carousal.  It 
is  not  usual  to  attack  a  single-handed  stranger ; 
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in  France  we  suffer  him  to  call  on  us  un- 
watched." 

"  One  toast  before  I  go,"  returned  M'Gregor. 
"  Death  and  infamy  to  all  who  would  aid  in  re- 
storing the  popish  coward  to  the  throne  !" 

'*  Of  whom  behold  me  one,"  said  Lamont. 

The  cup,  which  had  scarcely  reached  the  lips  of 
the  Scottish  chief,  was  hurled  in  the  face  of  the  cool 
and  erect  stranger. 

"  This,"  said  he,  "  was  hardly  needed.  It  had 
been  enough  to  have  delivered  your  toast.  I  had 
not  drunk  it  —  that  cause  had  been  sufficient  to  a 
truly  brave  and  honest  man.  Farewell !"  and  La- 
mont covered  himself  with  his  rough  cloak,  bowed 
to  the  M'Gregor,  and  gained  the  entrance  to  the 
hostelry. 

"  Coward  !"  said  M'Gregor,  "  can  nothing  rouse 
thee  ?  be  grateful,  then,  for  this  ;"  and  a  blow  fell 
on  the  still  unmoved  countenance  of  Lamont. 

"  It  is  a  blow,"  said  he,  calmly  ;  "  you  are 
heated,  and  know  not  the  extent  of  provocation 
you  have  lavished  on  me.  Once  more,  fare- 
well !" 

He  departed  towards  the  lake,  and  was  soon  lost 
in  the  dark  windings  of  the  rude  road  towards  In- 
verary. 

M'Gregor  returned  to  the  hostelry,  and  thought 
no  more  of,  as  he  thought,  his  base-born  compa- 
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nion ;  he  bade  his  sportsmen  good  night,  and  pro- 
ceeded homeward. 

As  he  passed  the  turn  which  led  from  the  edge 
of  the  lake  on  which  the  inn  was  situated,  there 
stood  before  him  the  erect  figure  of  the  stranger. 

"  Sir,"  said  Lamont,  '*  you  have  dealt  me  a 
blow  —  the  only  blow  our  house  did  ever  yet  sus- 
tain, even  for  a  moment ;  that  moment  only  has 
taught  me  the  justice  of  the  demand  I  now  make. 
You  behold  before  you  Lamont — no  stranger  to  your 
family  j  amid  your  myrmidons,  you  have  sought  to 
take  advantage  of  my  being  unattended.  The 
word  you  gave  at  parting  now  receive  ;  we  are  not 
backward  in  the  return  of  civilities.  Coward  !" 
and  with  the  last  word  fell  on  the  cheek  of 
M'Gregor  the  handle  of  the  stranger's  sword. 

The  conflict  was  instar^t  and  severe.  But  the 
cool  determination  of  Lamont  was  now  his  preser- 
vation ;  a  violent  and  unskilful  pass  of  M'Gregor 
was  gently  put  aside,  while  the  blade  of  his  anta- 
gonist passed  through  the  infuriated  heart  of  the 
chieftain. 

Alone,  unfriended,  and  unacquainted  with  the 
country,  Lamont  knew  he  had  no  chance  of  safety 
but  in  instant  flight ;  a  road,  such  as  it  then  was, 
lay  before  him  —  but  whither  it  led  he  knew  not. 
The  clansmen  of  the  fallen  chief  would  speedily  be 
in  pursuit,  and  the  hope  of  escape  was  small ;  but 
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he  fled  instinctively,  hastened  by  the  hallooings  of 
the  aroused  clansmen,  whose  voices  he  distinctly 
heard,  as  if  in  pursuit.  His  youthful  energy  fur- 
nished speed — nor  ravines  nor  rude  walls  presented 
obstructions,  as  he  directed  his  rapid  way  towards  a 
light,  which  now  served  as  his  directing  star. 

Breathless  he  arrived  at  the  portal  of  a  low  but 
extensive  pile ;  he  had  but  power  to  ring  the 
porter's  heavy  bell,  and  sunk  in  exhaustion.  The 
summons  was  quickly  answered  :  with  the  domestic 
came  also  a  tall  and  aged  man,  whose  silvery  locks 
hung  down  over  his  shoulders  ;  his  countenance  was 
benignant,  and  his  accents  bore  comfort  to  the 
panting  stranger. 

"  One  word,  "  said  Lamont ;  "I  will  trust 
you ;  give  me  protection." 

"  Thou  hast  it — enter;"  as  he  said  this,  the 
venerable  man  assisted  the  stranger  into  the  hall. 
"  Let  your  domestic  retire,"  said  Lamont. 
At  a  motion  he  was  gone. 

"  Thou  art  honourable,  and  hast  spent  a  youth 
in  honour  —  thou  wilt  not,  canst  not,  now  disgrace 
thy  life.  I  claim  protection  at  thy  hands.  I  am 
pursued  for  no  crime,  but  for  the  performance  of 
an  act  of  justice.     Shall  I  have  thy  aid  ?" 

"  Never,"  returned  the  venerable  man,  "  was 
my  protection  sought  in  vain ;  thou  hast  it,  be  thy 
terror  what  it  may." 
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As  he  said  this,  Lamont  shed  a  tear  on  the  old 
man's  hand,  which  had  been  extended  towards 
him  in  solemn  assurance  of  the  sincerity  of  his  pro- 
mise. 

"  From  a  villain  have  I  received  a  blow,"  gasped 
the  stranger. 

''  If  of  gentle  blood,  thou  hast  avenged  it  ?"  said 
the  old  man. 

"  I  bore  it." 

"  That  was  well,"  replied  the  elder. 

"  Sir,"  said  the  stranger,  ''  view  me.  I  am  of 
noble  blood ;  from  a  long  line  of  ancestry  hath  it 
descended  without  alloy.  I  have  borne  in  your 
country  the  vile  name  of  coward —  I  have  received 
a  base  humihating  blow." 

"Thou  hast  avenged  it?"  eagerly  demanded 
the  host. 

"  I  have  !  fairly  and  honourably  avenged  it,' 
replied  the  stranger,  "  no  more." 

"  That,  too,  is  well.  I  have  promised  thee  pro- 
tection —  it  is  thine ;  but  hark  !  thy  pursuers  are 
at  the  very  gate ;  be  sure  thou  art  safe — not  a  hand 
dare  here  be  lifted  but  at  my  command.  Thou 
hast  done  well  —  I  befriend  thee."  So  saying,  the 
venerable  man  proceeded  to  the  gate,  at  which 
numerous  voices  were  now  clamouring  for  en- 
trance. 

Lamont  drew  his  dagger  from  the  belt,  deter- 
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mined  to  sell  his  life  at  as  dear  a  rate  as  exertion 
and  courage  could  exact;  and  taking  his  stand 
behind  the  ponderous  door,  which,  at  the  parting 
of  the  old  man,  was  left  half  open,  uttered  one 
prayer  to  his  Maker. 

He  was  startled  by  the  voices  which  filled  the 
hall.  The  lamentations,  curses,  and  threats,  which 
accompanied  the  entrance  of  the  highlanders,  dis- 
missed from  his  mind  all  hope  of  safety,  even  in  de- 
fiance of  the  assurance  he  had  received.  But  who 
shall  paint  his  horror  when  the  corpse  of  the  slain 
M'Gregor  was  laid  at  length  on  the  table  of  the 
hall,  surrounded  by  a  hundred  armed  kinsmen, 
commingling  their  execrations  with  their  laments, 
their  threats  with  their  prayers  ! 

The  venerable  host  fell  on  the  body  of  his  son — 
for  such  it  was — and  poured  forth  tears  of  anguish 
over  the  blighted  hopes  of  his  race.  Inflamed  and 
maddened  with  vengeance,  yet  the  dense  crowd 
that  filled  the  hall  were  for  a  moment  silent,  in 
respect  to  the  father's  grief. 

As  he  arose  from  the  body,  each  kinsman  bran- 
dished his  claymore. 

"  Death  to  the  murderer !"  cried  one.  "  Death 
to  the  murderer  ! "  echoed  all ;  their  claymores 
were  crossed,  and  each  in  turn  placed  his  hand  on 
the  prostrate  corpse,  in  token  of  the  vow  he  had 
made. 
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Suddenly  the  father  started — entreated  their  for- 
bearance in  pursuit  till  he  should  be  ready  to  ac- 
company them. 

"  We  forbear  no  moment,"  exclaimed  the  chief 
of  the  clan  ;  "  while  yet  the  murderer  lives  each 
second  is  a  reproach  to  the  McGregors.  He  is 
here — in  this  very  house — the  halls  of  the  murdered 
son  of  the  M'Gregor ;  we  lost  not  sight  of  the  fugi- 
tive. The  gates  were  opened  even  as  we  ap- 
proached the  brow  of  the  hill  which  descends  to 
the  grounds  of  the  M'Gregor's  home.  Death  to 
the  murderer  !" 

Each  hand  was  ready  with  the  uplifted  claymore, 
and  all  pressed  towards  the  inner  apartment,  where 
the  intended  victim,  now  fully  prepared  to  meet 
his  end,  stood  bravely  awaiting  the  unequal  con- 
flict. 

"  Back  l"  cried  the  venerable  chief;  "^  what  vil- 
lain dare  enter  the  apartment  of  the  M'Gregor  un- 
bidden ?  I  swear,  on  the  honour  of  my  name, 
that  the  first  who  attempts  to  advance  one  step 
towards  that  room  dies  the  death  of  a  traitor  to 
his  laird !" 

With  an  energy  and  boldness  which  age  seldom 
possesses,  these  words  were  accompanied  by  a  power- 
ful attack  on  the  foremost  of  the  clan,  from  whom 
the  chief  wrested  the  claymore,  and  threw  himself 
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in  an  attitude  of  opposition  and  defiance  to  the 
whole  array. 

*'  There  hes  the  murdered  son  of  my  love,  the 
successor  of  my  fortunes,  and  the  hope  of  my  house. 
Yet  think  not  I  am  yet  too  old  to  govern,  or  that, 
in  lapse  of  time,  I  have  forgotten  the  respect  due 
to  the  head  of  the  McGregors.  Your  affection 
and  devotion  are  not  overlooked,  nor  do  I  forget 
that  I  am  surrounded  by  those  who  would  sa- 
crifice their  own  lives  for  the  preservation  of 
mine." 

"  All  !  all !"  the  clan  simultaneously  exclaimed. 

"  I  know  it,"  replied  he  j  "  then  also  respect 
mine  honour.  You  that  would  guard  my  life,  trebly 
guard  mine  honour  —  life  without  it  were  worse 
than  death.  Rest  but  one  hour  from  the  pursuit 
of  your  just  revenge ;  mine  honour  will  be  satis- 
fied, and  your  zeal  be[more  apparent.  The  M'Gre- 
gor  commands." 

Every  claymore  was  instantly  within  its  sheath, 
but  the  desire  of  vengeance  was  not  appeased. 
The  M'Gregor  fastened  the  door  hastily  which  led 
to  the  inner  apartment,  wherein  Lamont  had  been 
the  anxious  auditor  of  all  that  had  passed. 

"  Youth,"  said  he,  '*  thy  life  be  accursed  ;  may'st 
thou  one  day  know  the  heart's  burst  thou  hast 
caused  to  me  !  Wretched  be  thy  life  —  that  life 
which   I  had  promised  to   preserve.     Follow  me  ; 
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ihou  art  safe — if  from  the  pangs  thy  own  con- 
science shall  inflict." 

Struck  with  so  unexpected  an  address,  Lamont 
uttered  not  a  word,  but  hurried  after  the  aged  man, 
who  led  the  way  to  the  back  outlets  of  the  scat- 
tered pile.  Seizing  a  light,  they  proceeded  unmo- 
lested to  the  stables.  With  a  firm  hand  the  old 
man  threw  halters  over  the  heads  of  his  bravest 
steeds,  and,  motioning  his  heart- stricken  compa- 
nion to  follow,  dashed  on  the  way  at  fullest 
speed. 

The  clatter  of  the  horses'  hoofs  alone  broke  the 
stillness  of  the  night ;  but  their  w'ay  was  freed  from 
obscurity  by  the  numberless  lights,  which,  blazing 
on  every  hill,  denoted  a  sudden  assembly  of  the 
clan  of  M'Gregor. 

Less  than  an  hour's  ride  brought  them  to  the 
shelving  banks  of  Loch  Fyne.  Lamont  uttered  no 
word,  buried  in  the  affliction  he  had  caused  to  a 
mind  so  noble  as  that  of  his  leader's. 

A  boat  was  hailed,  one  of  the  horses  driven  by 
the  hurried  hand  of  the  chief  into  the  lake,  till  he 
had  reached  the  vessel's  side ;  Lamont  followed, 
and  leaped  on  board ;  the  chief  made  fast  the 
halter  to  the  stern,  and  gave  command  to  cross. 
It  was  a  voyage  soon  effected,  and  Lamont  placed 
on  the  back  of  the  steed. 

"  Now  stay  not,  for  halt  or  bait,  as  you  value 
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my  honour,  or  your  own  life.  Pursue  that  road 
till  you  arrive  at  Tarbert ;  you  will  then  be  free 
from  the  danger  of  pursuit.  Stay  not,  however, 
till  you  have  reached  either  England,  or  your  na- 
tive land ;  and  God  be  with  you  !  May  religion 
teach  you  repentance  ;  the  blow  thou  hast  given  to 
me  is  death  !" 

Lamont  essayed  to  speak,  but  could  not ;  before 
he  could  master  the  sudden  and  overpowering  emo- 
tions of  his  soul,  the  chieftain  had  departed,  and 
the  boat  again  under  sail  for  the  opposite  shore. 

Years  passed,  and  the  wild  and  varied  mountains 
of  the  M'Gregor  no  longer  bore  that  chieftain's 
name.  A  decisive  blow  in  favour  of  royalty  had 
been  struck;  ruthless  mercenaries  seized  the  an- 
cient hall,  and,  with  a  prodigal  hand,  laid  waste 
the  ample  stores  of  the  Highland  estate ;  the  land 
was  parcelled  and  allotted. 

Few  of  the  clan  remained  on  the  broad  domain, 
and  those,  the  poorest  of  the  blood,  were  content  to 
hide  themselves  in  caves  and  woods,  to  escape  the 
common  fate  of  their  fellows.  No  form  of  trial, 
not  even  a  moment's  pause  to  utter  to  their  Maker 
the  last  repentant  prayer,  had  they ;  while  the  few 
stunted  oaks,  which  braved  the  Highland  storms, 
and  still  stood  erect  on  the  road- side,  had  been  con- 
verted into  the  gibbet,  from  whence  hung  the  mu- 
tilated corpses  of  the  brave  M'Gregor's  clan  j  while 
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on  every  door  of  the  scattered  building  might  be 
read,  under  the  pompous  arms  of  royalty — 
"  REWARDE. 

"  The  broade  landes  of  M'Gregor  Kilchrenan, 
and  ane  thousand  pundes  sterlinge  rewarde,  to 
hym  quo  bryngyth  y*'  hede  of  y'^  Chiefe  Duncan, 
deade  or  alyve. 

"  Donne  onder  our  honde  and  seale  at  Glasgowe, 
"  Charles  R," 

It  was  not  long  after  this  proscription  that  a 
band  of  horsemen  were  seen  dragging  a  venerable 
man  to  the  quarters  of  the  detachment  of  the  army, 
which  had  been  fixed  as  the  outpost  of  the  grand 
encampment. 

His  dress  was  that  of  a  common  herdsman  j  he 
was  shoeless  and  bare-headed,  and  protected  only 
from  the  keen  blasts  of  the  mountain  by  the  silvery 
locks  which  blew  over  and  concealed  his  features. 
He  was  tall,  and,  though  the  weight  of  seventy 
years  was  on  his  shoulders,  still  erect. 

"  You  deceive  not  us,"  said  one  of  the  troopers, 
as  he  alighted  at  the  station.  "  You  are  the 
M'Gregor  ;  and  upon  the  first  tree  thou'lt  hang,  be 
thy  answer  yea  or  nay." 

"  The  M'Gregor  \"  shouted  all  the  troopers  in 
ecstacy,  "  The  reward  is  our's.  Up  with  him  to 
the  tree  —  the  head,  alive  or  dead,  we  care  not. 
To  the  tree  with  the  false  and  bloody  traitor  !" 

N  2 
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"  Keep  his  features  clear  ;  they're  worth  a  thou- 
sand/' said  another. 

The  old  man  stood  erect,  but  uttered  nothing. 
A  smile  of  deep  contempt  stole  over  his  face,  as 
each  trooper  crowded  to  examine  carefully,  and  be 
assured  it  was  the  prize  they  had  so  long  and  dili- 
gently sought. 

The  cry  that  the  chief  was  at  last  taken  soon 
summoned  the  whole  detachment ;  nor  were  the 
preparations  many  or  prolix  designed  to  suspend 
him  to  the  nearest  tree.  The  ruffians  seemed  as 
though  some  common  happiness  had  been  diffused 
amongst  them  all.  Each  face  glowed  with  delight, 
and  the  huzzas,  as  they  threw  the  rope  round  the 
aged  man's  neck,  resounded  from  the  hills. 

"  Hold  !"  at  this  instant  exclaimed  a  voice,  on 
which  obedience  hung. 

There  was  an  instant  halt ;  each  cap  was  lowered 
in  profound  respect,  as  an  officer,  obviously  of  some 
rank,  rode  into  the  throng.  The  leader  of  the  band 
stepped  forth,  and  explained,  in  hurried  terms, 
that  their  labours  were  at  an  end  :  they  had  suc- 
ceeded in  the  capture  of  the  recusant  chieftain,  and 
were  then  bearing  him  to  execution. 

"  You  do  not  well,"  said  the  commander.  "  I 
know  not  what  injustice  may  have  been,  without 
my  knowledge,  perpetrated  here.  What  proof 
have  you  that  this  is  the  M'Gregor  ?" 
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*'  He  denies  it  not,"  replied  the  serjeant ;  "  and, 
indeed,  so  close  were  our  instructions,  that  we 
could  not  be  deceived." 

"  I  know  not  that ;  some  worn  and  grief-stricken 
parent,  mourning  the  loss  of  his  child,  may  have 
taught  him  to  accept  your  haste  as  the  happiest 
relief  from  his  deep  and  cureless  regrets.  Cast  oiF 
the  rope,  and  let  him  stand  before  me." 

The  troops  retired  to  form  a  lane,  as  the  officer 
dismounted,  and  advanced  towards  the  still  un- 
yielding prisoner.  Their  eyes  met ;  those  of  the 
old  man  quailed  not ;  he  met  tiie  more  youthful 
glance  of  the  commander  without  emotion. 

There  was  a  pause ;  the  officer  drew  aside  with 
his  hand  the  long  and  silvery  locks  which  some- 
what obscured  the  furrowed  brow,  started  invo- 
luntarily a  single  step,  but  as  instantly  recovered 
his  self-possession, 

"  Behold,  my  men,"  cried  he,  "  of  how  deep  a 
sin  ye  were  on  the  very  brink  !  If  ye  have  souls, 
be  thankful  that  they  are  not  stained  with  innocent 
blood.  One  instant  more,  and  ye  had  inflicted 
death  on  the  most  honourable,  brave,  and  best  of 
men.  This  the  M'Gregor  !  You  know  not  the 
chief.  I  knew  him  well.  This  is  a  false  and  trai- 
torous knave  !  Fall  to  your  prayers  to  Heaven, 
who  hath  so  mercifully  delivered  ye  from  the  sin  of 
your  own  rashness.     Unbind  the  aged  man  ;  lead 
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him  to  my  tent,  that  I  may  atone,  as  much  as  in 
me  hes,  for  the  outrage  of  your  zeal." 

There  was  a  gloom  among  the  soldiery ;  in  their 
hearts  they  cursed  the  aged  man,  who  had  thus  de- 
ceived their  hopes — as  none  doubted  for  a  moment 
the  loyal  energy  of  the  commander,  through  whose 
prowess  the  war  had  been  successful.  Murmuring, 
therefore,  at  their  ill  luck,  they  soon  dispersed  to 
their  several  quarters,  while  the  commander  pre- 
ceded to  his  own  tent  the  sergeant  and  the  prisoner, 
now  freed  from  the  ropes  by  which  he  had  been 
previously  bound. 

"  My  life  is  safe!"  exclaimed  the  old  man,  as 
he  clasped  his  hands  towards  heaven. 

"  If  I  had  fifty  lives  they  would  be  well  spent 
in  securing  your's  ;"  and  the  commander  fell  upon 
the  neck  of  the  veteran,  and  burst  into  a  flood  of 
tears.  "  The  devotion  of  my  life  were  nothing ; 
would  that,  by  such  a  sacrifice,  I  could  restore  what 
this  accursed  hand,  in  a  moment  of  anger  and 
rashness,  hath  deprived  thee  of !  Yet  deem  not 
that  I  am  by  accident  the  commandant  of  this  out- 
post. I  chose  these  quarters,  anticipating  the  ac- 
cident which  has  this  day  given  you  to  my  protec- 
tion.    But  you  must  leave  this  country." 

"  I  must  leave  my  country,"  responded  the  chief- 
tain ;  "  and  I  leave  little  to  regret.  My  own  kins- 
men have  been  my  betrayers  —  those  who  look  to 
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inherit  the  lands  of  the  M'Gregor  have  been  first 
to  desert,  then  to  betray  me.  Even  now  the  blood- 
hounds are  on  the  track,  and  the  deception  by 
which  you  have  for  the  moment  saved  me  will 
soon  be  removed.  I  would  not  die  the  hangman's 
death." 

"  Nor  shall,  while  strength  is  in  this  arm/'  ex- 
claimed Lament. 

In  a  few  minutes  the  old  man,  in  the  cloak  of  a 
trooper,  and  armed  as  an  ordinary  soldier  of  the 
royalists,  was  on  his  road  to  Dumbarton. 

The  general  (for  such  was  Lamont)  was  known, 
and  every  challenge  of  the  outposted  guards  brought 
with  it  fresh  horses,  and  offers  of  assistance  to 
facilitate  the  despatch  which  he  was  supposed  to 
be  personally  conveying  to  the  sovereign.  The 
embarkation  was  as  rapid  as  their  ride,  and  a  few 
days  saw  the  chieftain  and  Lamont  safely  landed 
at  Havre. 

The  sudden  desertion  of  the  general  soon  be- 
trayed the  truth  that  the  chief  had  escaped  under 
cover  of  his  authority.  He  was  struck  from  the 
list  of  royal  officers,  and  proclaimed  a  traitor  and  a 
rebel ;  but  the  honourable  discharge  of  his  debt  to 
the  M'Gregor  was  accomplished ;  and,  lest  any 
thing  should  be  wanting  to  its  completion,  the 
Count  Lamont  devoted  himself  to  the  happiness  of 
the  exiled  and  childless  father.    His  last  days  were 
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spent  in  the  enjoyment  of  every  comfort  wealth 
could  procure  ;  and,  above  all,  his  regrets  were 
soothed,  his  passing  spirit  watched,  by  him  whose 
hand  had  so  unfortunately  inflicted  the  blow. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

Return  to  In  vera  ry — Sea-Fishing  —  Loch  Goil  —  Loch  Long  — 
Tarbert— The  Black  Loch  Lomond— Taking  a  Sketch— A  New 
Friend — The  District  Schoolmaster — Excursion  on  the  Lake — 
Island  of  Inveruglas — Ruins  of  the  Fortress — Its  History. 


Under  somewhat  of  disappointment  I  left  Loch 
Awe,  and  retraced  my  steps  to  Inverary. 

On  my  arrival  at  the  inn,  which  I  reached  in  the 
evening,  I  again  met  the  captain,  who  had  been 
very  successful  in  sea- fishing  since  my  departure. 
So  delighted  was  he  with  the  success  which  the 
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new  style  of  sport  had  secured,  that,  although  he 
was  armed  with  salmon  and  trout  tackle,  in  the 
most  expensive  variety,  he  declared  his  intention 
of  never  again  touching  the  rod.  Indeed,  the 
amusement  to  be  derived  from  sea-fishing,  when 
unaccompanied  by  the  drawbacks  of  occasional 
sickness  and  continual  danger  (the  ordinary  ob- 
structions of  the  sport,  as  an  amusement)  —  the 
endless  excitement  of  long  lines  and  heavy  fish — 
banish  from  the  mind  all  reminiscences  of  the 
gentle  angle  and  the  rippling  stream. 

In  the  morning  I  again  passed  Loch  Fyne  by 
the  steam -boat,  and  set  fairly  out  to  explore  the 
sea — Loch  Long.  There  is  a  coach,  which,  during 
the  autumn,  awaits  the  packet  from  Inverary,  and 
conveys  the  passengers  to  Loch  Goil,  an  arm  of 
Loch  Long,  whence  another  packet  conveys  them 
to  Glasgow. 

Having,  however,  arrived  at  Loch  Goil  Head,  I 
procured  there  a  good  saihng-boat ;  and,  with  two 
men,  proceeded  down  Loch  Goil,  and  thence  into 
Loch  Long. 

The  scenery  around  these  lakes,  though  moun- 
tainous, is  by  no  means  striking.  The  style  is 
tame,  as  no  violent  interruptions  to  the  endless 
mountains  occur,  but  the  whole  seem  to  form  a 
simple  horizon.  Nor  can  I,  from  the  day's  trial, 
give  any  very  flourishing  account  of  the  fishing  of 
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Loch  Long.  Although  we  were  tolerably  success- 
ful in  capturing  whiting,  haddock,  and  small  cod, 
the  great  inducement  to  the  leviathans  of  the  sea 
this  lake  wants  —  the  herring.  It  is  remarkable 
that,  though  formerly  as  constantly  the  resort  of 
the  shoals  as  Loch  Fyne,  for  some  years  past  they 
have  wholly  deserted  this  lake. 

The  sail  up  Loch  Long  with  a  fair  breeze,  how- 
ever, amply  repaid  the  disappointment  in  sport. 
We  were  fortunate  in  having  a  fine  day,  and  as 
fortunate  in  having  the  wind  fair.  Had  it  been 
otherwise,  there  had  been  little  chance  of  more 
than  a  cabin  shelter  on  the  side  of  the  lake. 

Towards  the  evening  we  reached  a  village  at 
the  head  of  the  lake,  and,  with  the  assistance  of 
one  of  the  boatmen  as  a  guide,  reached  Tarbert,  on 
Loch  Lomond,  after  a  walk  of  six  miles,  amid 
mountains  of  the  most  stupendous  character. 

The  Black  Loch  Lomond  has  been  the  theme  of 
the  poefs  song.  To  the  admiration  generally  given 
to  its  waters  I  cannot  as  a  sportsman  respond. 
Although  it  possesses  all  the  scenic  beauties  which 
have  been  so  largely  attributed  to  it,  the  absence 
of  good  fishing  on  so  fine  an  expanse  of  water 
originates  regret  not  to  be  subdued. 

From  the  inn  at  Tarbert  I  found  difficulty  in  ob- 
taining information  as  to  the  chance  of  any  sport. 
It  does  not  appear  that,  among  the  unrecorded 
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numbers  who  have  visited  this  spot,  there  have 
been  any  determined  fishermen ;  so  that  little 
beyond  the  crude  attempts  of  the  cottagers  who 
inhabit  the  ridges  of  the  lakes  has  been  done  to 
ascertain  the  contents  of  the  magnificent  Loch 
Lomond. 

There  is,  perhaps,  also,  another  cause  why  the 
lake  is  utterly  neglected  by  the  angler — its  proxi- 
mity to  the  sea  lakes.  Long  and  Fyne  ;  as  also  the 
facility  with  which  sea-fish  is  procured  from  the 
Clyde  at  Dumbarton — into  which  place,  by  the  river 
Leven,  the  lake  falls  5  these  causes  have  contributed 
greatly  to  depreciate  the  value  of  pike  and  perch. 

There  was  no  hope  of  filling  my  basket,  but  it 
had  been  easy  to  have  filled  the  small  folio,  which 
was  my  resource  in  case  of  such  disappointment, 
with  sketches. 

Having  selected  what  I  had  deemed  a  favourable 
spot  for  the  purpose  of  catching  the  sombre  effect 
of  the  lake,  I  was  accosted  by  an  elderly  person, 
whose  appearance  was  of  no  ordinary  kind.  To 
the  nether  garments  of  the  last  century  he  had 
very  judiciously  appended  a  fashionable  blue  cloak, 
with  a  cap  of  the  same  colour.  These  so  little 
consorted  with  the  worn  appearance  of  the  old 
gentleman's  visage,  and  the  little  attention  which 
he  appeared  to  have  paid  to  the  inner  wardrobe, 
that  it  was  difficult  at  the  first  glance  to  decide 
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whether  my  new  acquaintance  was  indeed  a  '^^gen- 
tleman  or  a  gentleman's  clothes-bearer. 

I  was  not  long  deceived.  His  accent,  though 
Scottish,  was  that  of  the  higher  class ;  and,  from 
the  direct  mode  in  which  he  fell,  without  ceremony, 
in  medias  res,  I  could  easily  discern  that  there  were 
some  subjects  on  which  he  had  long  been  considered 
an  authority.  The  frequent  quotations  which  he 
used  were  apposite,  and  showed  at  least  considerable 
industry  in  treasuring  up  those  little  scraps  of  little 
meaning  which  we  find  so  greatly  in  use  among  the 
petty  practitioners  in  what  are  called  the  learned 
professions,  who  hope  to  achieve  a  character  for 
learning  by  the  frequency  of  their  use. 

As  I  proceeded  with  my  sketch,  I  found  that  he 
knew  something  of  the  art ;  I  did  not  therefore 
refuse  his  invitation  to  step  into  his  house  while  he 
should  make  preparations  for  visiting  one  of  the 
islands  on  the  lake. 

I  now  became  informed  of  the  real  station  of  my 
new  friend.  He  was  the  district  schoolmaster  — 
had  been  the  correspondent  of  Lord  Brougham  in 
many  matters  of  statistics  —  and,  as  he  said,  had 
been  the  first  to  propose  the  scheme  of  the  Reform 
Bill,  which  that  eminent  man  first  introduced  to 
the  notice  of  parliament. 

I  was  certainly  surprised  at  the  knowledge  which 
he  evinced  on  such  matters ;   the  more  so  when  I 
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viewed  the  isolated  spot  on  which  he  had  spent 
fifty  years  of  his  hfe,  cut  off  from  all  intercourse 
but  that  with  the  lowest  of  the  Scottish  peasantry. 
But  his  good  spirits  had  not  flagged  —  his  books 
had  been  his  resource  —  and  the  mountain  air, 
joined  with  the  temperance  of  a  peaceful  life,  had 
established  a  constitution  which  gave  no  sign  of 
decay  even  in  its  seventieth  year. 

Such  a  companionship  in  my  solitary  ramble 
through  the  wilds  of  Lomond  was  indeed  a  good 
fortune,  of  which  I  was  fully  sensible ;  and  I  set 
forth  with  him,  determined  to  make  the  excursion 
of  the  lake,  in  high  expectation  that  his  knowledge 
of  the  most  interesting  spots  and  their  peculiar 
histories  would  materially  forward  my  purpose  in 
the  visit. 

Our  embarkation  was  easy  — two  men,  in  a 
slight  boat,  were  soon  prepared.  There  is  no  sail 
used  on  Loch  Lomond  ;  the  height  of  the  moun- 
tains on  either  side  is  so  great  that  squalls  of  such 
sudden  power  sometimes  fall  on  the  water  as  to 
render  it  difficult  for  small  boats  to  keep  the  sur- 
face. My  tackle  was  in  order,  but  it  was  not  easy 
to  obtain  bait. 

On  our  arrival  at  the  small  island  of  Inveruglas, 
which  is  about  three  miles  above  Tarbert,  I,  for  the 
first  time  since  the  commencement  of  my  tour, 
had  recourse  to  the  old  and  undignified  process  of 
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watching  a  quill  float,  having  carefully  hid  myself 
behind  a  projection.  It  would  have  been  a  matter 
for  laughter,  had  any  of  the  cockney  tourists  wit- 
nessed my  humiliating  position  ;  verifying,  doubt- 
less, the  rude,  and,  as  I  contend,  unjust,  defini- 
tion of  Dr.  Johnson,  about  a  stick  and  a  worm, 
the  particulars  of  which  it  is,  as  a  devotee  to  the 
angle,  my  wish  fully  to  forget. 

The  object  of  my  degradation  was  soon  achieved, 
and  a  dozen  small  perch  were  the  produce  of  an 
hour's  industry.  These  were  quickly  appended  to 
corks,  and  set  a  hundred  yards  distance  around  the 
island.  This  accomplished,  we  directed  the  boat- 
men to  spread  our  cloth  on  the  grass,  on  which  the 
banquet  I  had  ordered  from  the  inn  at  Tarbert  was 
laid. 

As  I  threw  myself  on  the  sward,  the  ruins  of 
what  had  once  been  an  extensive  fortress  arrested 
my  attention.  It  was  situated  above  a  waterfall, 
in  a  hollow  formed  by  the  abrupt  termination  of 
two  mountains,  the  site  of  which  appeared  to  have 
been  well  chosen,  as  from  neither  side  was  it  assail- 
able, while  the  building  itself  commanded  the  en- 
trance to  the  ravine. 

Struck  by  so  interesting  a  ruin,  I  was  impatient 
in  my  inquiries  as  to  its  fortunes,  and  expressed 
my  hope  that  my  companion  knew  something  more 
of  them  than  could  be  gleaned  from  books. 
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"  You  have  done  me  only  justice,"  said  my  friend. 
"  I  have,  indeed,  devoted  much  time  to  research  in 
the  history  and  fortunes  of  those  ruined  turrets  ; 
and,  anticipating  your  inquiries,  I  have  brought 
with  me  the  notes,  which  will  enable  me  to  follow, 
in  their  order,  a  series  of  the  most  bloody  events 
that  ever  yet  occupied  the  pages  of  fiction.  No 
fiction  could  equal  the  reality  of  the  circumstances 
which  are  connected  with  that  mouldering  pile — 
the  sun  still  shines  in  its  pristine  beauty  —  the 
landscape  smiles  —  and  nature  still  is  benignant 
nature  around  it — as  if  unconscious  of  the  violence 
done  to  her  laws." 

With  these  words  he  drew  from  his  ample  pocket 
the  manuscript,  and  commenced  the  history  of  In- 
versnaid  Fort. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

The  Laird  of  Drummondernoch,  a  Story  of  the  Last  of  the  Clan 
M'Gregor. 

The  possessions  of  the  clan  Grigor,  or,  as  their 
descendants,  of  whom  I  am  one,  were  indifferently- 
called,  Gregor  and  M'Gregor,  extended,  westward 
of  Inversnaid  Fort,  over  the  measureless  mountains 
of  Breadal  and  Cruachan.  After  the  proscription 
of  their  chief,  many  reclaimed  their  rights,  and  soon 
became  numerous  and  powerful. 

The  boundaries  were  ill  defined,  and  the  occu- 
pation of  hunting  in  that  age  constituted  the 
almost  entire  amusement  of  the  clans.  At  that 
time  it  was  also  an  employment  of  profit.  The 
jealousy  of  the  proprietors  was  proportionate  with 
the  value  of  the  deer ;  and  deep  and  incurable  was 
the  insult  that  one  chief  offered  to  another  in  tres- 
passing from  his  own  to  the  domain  of  his  neigh- 
bour. 

Unconscious  —  as  youth  generally  is  —  of  any 
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serious  consequences  in  the  pursuit  of  pleasure, 
some  of  the  younger  branches  of  the  M'Donalds, 
connected  by  blood  with  the  M'Gregors,  had  as- 
sembled at  Glenco  for  the  day's  sport.  They  were 
not  the  highest  of  the  clan,  but  they  were  entitled 
to  a  greater  share  of  respect  than  it  will  be  found 
they  experienced. 

In  following  the  roebuck,  they  had  trespassed  on 
the  royal  grounds  of  Glenartney,  on  the  borders  of 
Loch  Achray,  of  which  Drummond  was  the  keeper 
and  laird  under  the  crown.  They  were  surrounded 
by  the  serfs  of  Drummondernoch,  and  brought  be- 
fore that  officer  of  the  king.  Here  their  conduct 
was  contemptuous,  which  so  inflamed  the  anger  of 
Drummond,  that  he  ordered  the  youths  instantly  to 
be  ear-cropped,  a  cruelty  which  was  subsequently  in 
cold  blood  inflicted  by  his  serfs  on  the  youths  of 
McDonald. 

There  was  one  of  them  who,  while  undergoing 
the  disgusting  barbarity,  smiled  in  derision  on 
Drummond,  and  assured  him  that  the  small  quan- 
tity of  blood  which  trickled  from  the  side  of  his  head, 
whence  the  ears  had  that  moment  been  cut,  was 
only  the  spring  head  of  some  splendid  rivers  of  the 
same  colour,  which  should  shortly  flow  through  the 
valleys.  The  threat  was  then  treated  with  ridicule, 
and  the  youths  thus  mutilated  were  conducted  to 
the  line  of  the  royal  domain  and  dismissed. 
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Their  misfortune  was  not  of  a  character  to  allay 
the  thirst  for  revenge  ;  and  Ronald  M'Donald,  who 
had  made  the  threat  even  in  the  very  teeth  of  the 
Drummondj  first  claimed  a  halt  for  the  purpose  of 
invoking  vengeance  and  determining  the  means  of 
its  accomplishment.  They  each  to  the  other  gave 
the  sacred  pledge  —  never  to  seek  other  objects  — 
never  while  life  lasted  to  them  to  forego  the  pur- 
pose of  revenge  on  the  Drummond. 

The  joyous  arrival  of  Queen  Anne  of  Denmark, 
to  whom  the  king  (James)  was  most  anxious  to 
afford  all  token  of  hospitality,  put  the  best  exer- 
tions of  the  rangers  of  the  royal  forests  in  requisi- 
tion. The  demands  of  the  court  were  difficult  to 
satisfy,  and  Drummond,  desirous  of  evincing  his 
loyalty  and  duty  in  person,  headed  the  parties  to 
whom  was  entrusted  the  labour  of  providing  deer 
for  the  royal  table. 

The  huntsman's  horn  sounded  cheerfully  through 
the  extensive  woods,  as  the  imperious  laird  first 
spurred  his  steed  onward.  Attended  only  by  his 
page,  he  followed  the  signal  thus  given,  till  he  had 
almost  joined  the  numerous  troop. 

The  horn  again  sounded,  and  Drummond  per- 
ceived by  the  direction  of  the  blast  that  he  had 
mistaken  the  turn.  Fearing  lest  he  should  delay 
the  band,  who  had  received  orders  to  await  his  ar- 
rival, he  spurred  forward  his  gallant  steed,  while 
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again  the  horns  sounded ;  the  points  whence  the 
shrill  clangor  proceeded  were  opposite,  and  he 
knew  not  which  pass  to  adopt. 

Despatching,  therefore,  his  pages  in  the  one 
direction,  he  resolved  himself  to  follow  that  which 
appeared  to  be  the  one  leading  to  the  nearest  divi- 
sion of  the  troop.  He  dashed  into  the  thicket,  the 
occasional  blasts  which  encouraged  him  appearing 
still  nearer.  One  wind  more  and  he  was  with 
them  —  it  was  the  last  he  ever  heard  —  that  blast 
was  his  knell. 

From  the  thicket  sprang  six  youths,  strong  and 
well  accoutred.  The  foremost  was  Ronald,  who 
with  one  blow  struck  Drummond  from  his  horse, 
and,  the  rest  immediately  following  up  the  attack, 
the  unhappy  laird  w^as  rendered  utterly  helpless. 
From  the  pouch  of  each  was  drawn  a  knife  that 
had  never  before  severed  flesh,  preserved  with  a  re- 
ligious awe  for  the  performance  of  one  act  of  deep 
and  satiating  revenge. 

The  unhappy  laird  supplicated  in  accents  of  the 
most  piteous  kind  for  mercy  at  the  hands  of  the 
M'Donalds. 

"What!"  cried  Ronald,  "cry  you  for  mercy 
to  us  whose  ears  you  yourself  have  cropped  ?  Be- 
hold, we  have  no  ears  !  Cry,  therefore,  for  mercy 
to  others  ;"  and  thus  saying  he  slashed  the  throat 
of  Drummond  with  his  maiden  blade. 
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The  rest,  anxious  to  fulfil  their  vow,  and  to  per- 
form a  part  in  the  terrific  tragedy,  soon  completed 
the  work  thus  savagely  begun,  and  the  trunk  of 
the  laird  of  Drummondernoch  lay  headless  on  the 
sward. 

A  savage  cry  of  victory  was  raised  as  the  youths 
mounted  their  steeds,  which  were  tethered  to  the 
neighbouring  trees,  and  a  long  and  rude  blast  of 
the  horn  noted  their  fleet  departure  from  the  scene 
of  blood  : — Ronald  himself  the  foremost,  and  bear- 
ing before  him  the  head  of  the  murdered  laird  in 
ecstacy. 

Their  rapid  flight  soon  brought  them  to  the  do- 
main of  the  Stewart  of  Ardvorlich,  and,  reaching 
the  banks  of  Loch  Earn,  on  which  the  noble 
mansion  stood,  they  bounded  swiftly  to  the  portals. 
The  gates  were  boldly  assailed,  and  the  huntsmen, 
as  they  appeared,  found  a  ready  admission.  Each 
having  given  orders  that  his  steed  might  re- 
main in  readiness,  hastily  dismounted,  and  was 
conducted  to  the  banqueting-hall  of  the  Stew- 
arts. 

As  was  the  custom — and  a  revered  one  it  is — in 
those  days  of  genuine  hospitality,  the  lady  of  the 
mansion  first  made  her  appearance  to  the  traveller. 
The  wife  of  the  Stewart  exhibited  all  the  amiable 
attention  for  which  our  noble  Scottish  dames  were 
justly  celebrated  ;  herself  directing  the  servants  of 
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the  vast  hall  to  dispose  the  viands,  and  by  her  own 
exertions  endeavouring  to  supply  the  absence  of  the 
host. 

As  she  addressed  Ronald,  her  eye  fell  on  his  side 
face — it  was  earless — a  moment  served  to  examine 
the  rest,  who  all  exhibited  the  same  defect.  She 
started  with  apprehension — her  hand  was  arrested 
in  the  office  she  was  performing  —  she  was  con- 
scious that  she  was  in  the  presence  of  enemies, 
for  she  was  the  sister  of  the  murdered  Drum- 
mond. 

A  smile  passed  from  Ronald  to  his  companions, 
as  he  perceived  the  terror  of  the  lady  of  Ardvor- 
lich. 

"  Be  not,"  said  he,  "  surprised ;  my  comrades 
and  myself  had  once  the  misfortune  to  be  but 
poorly  treated  on  your  kinsman's  domain  ;  but  you 
will  make  amends.  The  hospitality  of  the  Stew- 
arts is  undoubted." 

**You  will  deem  the  humble  fare  I  can  com- 
mand my  best  effort  in  the  absence  of  my  laird," 
replied  the  lady. 

There  was  a  coldness  in  her  manner  as  she 
withdrew  from  the  hall,  that  sufficiently  indicated 
that  the  guests  were  no  welcome  ones  to  Ardvor- 
lich.  But  Ronald,  whose  high  spirits  had  not  left 
him  since  the  achievement  of  his  revenge,  ac- 
companied the   departure   of  the  hostess   with   a 
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hearty  laugh,  in  which  all  joined  with  equal  cor- 
diality. 

At  length  the  porter  appeared,  bearing  the 
enormous  oaten  loaf,  and  the  coarse  and  flavourless 
cheese — the  common  fare  of  every  tramper.  These 
were  placed  on  the  board  with  ceremony,  and  the 
tankard  in  the  midst. 

"Why,  where  the  devil,"  exclaimed  Ronald, 
"  is  the  Rhenish  ?  where  the  haunch  ?  and,  above 
all,  where  the  boar's  head  ?" 

The  porter  bowed,  and  declared  the  mansion  in 
the  absence  of  the  laird  furnished  none  of  these. 

"Enough,"  cried  Ronald.  "I'll  supply  them 
for  your  lady.  She  may  know  that  travellers  do 
not  always  go  so  well  provided  —  you  may  de- 
part." 

The  porter  with  a  distant  respect  withdrew ; 
while  Ronald,  locking  the  door,  proceeded  to  un- 
cover the  bloody  head  of  Drummond.  Having 
placed  it  in  the  centre  of  the  board,  each  took  the 
tankard. 

"  This  is  hard,"  said  one,  bowing  to  the  ghastly 
head,  whose  glazed  eyes  were  not  yet  closed: — 
"  this  is  hard,  that  so  distinguished  a  guest  should 
be  so  scurvily  received — a  health  !" 

"  A  health  !"  cried  the  next,  as  he  bowed  with 
assumed  gravity  to  the  head. 

"  But,"  said  Ronald,  "  shall  it  be  reported  that, 
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though  the  Stewart's  lady  was  inhospitable,  we 
neglected  the  respect  due  to  the  laird  of  Drum- 
mondernoch  !  For  shame  !  —we  cannot  depart  for- 
getful of  our  duty  to  so  great  a  warrior." 

With  this  he  crammed  between  the  bloodless  lips 
pieces  of  the  coarse  fare  which  had  been  presented 
as  their  repast. 

Ronald  then  went  to  the  porter's  hall,  and  soli- 
cited the  presence  of  the  lady  of  the  mansion,  that 
he  might  personally  return  his  thanks. 

Pleased  at  their  contemplated  departure,  the 
lady  soon  appeared,  and  was  received  with  mock 
civility  by  Ronald,  who,  taking  her  hand,  led  her 
towards  the  great  hall  table. 

"  Madam,"  said  Ronald,  "  you  have  been  igno- 
rant of  the  rank  of  one  of  your  visitors,  or  you  had 
not  furnished  us  so  poorly.  The  fare  you  have 
provided  is  unworthy  the  noble  laird,  who  claims  a 
better  welcome  and  a  more  refined  repast — he  will 
himself  show  you  how  ill  he  takes  your  viands — for 
behold" — and  he  drew  back  the  handkerchief  which 
had  hitherto  concealed  the  head  —  "it  sticks  in 
the  very  mouth  of  the  Drummond  !" 

"  Great  God  !  my  brother  !" 

She  could  articulate  no  more,  but  fell  lifeless  on 
the  floor  of  the'  hall ;  while  Ronald,  having  seized 
the  head,  was  soon  with  his  companions  at  utmost 
speed  on  the  road  to  their  kinsmen  the  M'Gregors, 
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They  halted  not  till  they  had  reached  the  chapel  of 
Balghuidder,  where  the  earless  troop  were  hailed 
by  shouts  of  congratulation  on  the  success  of  their 
enterprize. 

On  their  entering  the  holy  building,  the  numerous 
kinsmen  who  had  collected  at  this  spot  preceded 
Ronald,  who  bore  the  head  to  the  altar.  There, 
each  having  placed  his  hand  upon  the  hair,  swore 
to  defend  the  youths  who  had  thus  achieved  a  just 
revenge  with  liberty  and  life. 

So  atrocious  an  outrage  and  so  openly  perpe- 
trated on  the  officer  of  king  could  not  pass  even 
then,  when  each  chief  was  a  despotic  lawgiver  to 
his  clans  without  notice.  The  Colquhoun  of  Luss, 
on  the  banks  of  this  very  lake,  a  small  village 
which  adjoins  the  lands  of  Tarbert  and  Alexander 
of  Glenstrae,  received  from  the  sovereign  himself 
letters  of  extermination  by  fire  and  sword  of  the 
McGregors  ;  for  upon  them  fell  the  wrath  of  the 
Drummonds,  their  kinsmen,  the  M'Donalds  having 
been  deemed  too  weak  and  mean,  unassisted  by  the 
more  powerful  clan,  to  have  undertaken  the  bloody 
enterprize. 

How  dangerous  is  the  first  step  in  injustice  ! 
with  what  frightful  consequences  is  it  fraught ! 
Power,  in  whomsoever  placed,  should  be  carefully 
wielded,  or  the  very  blow  which  is  intended  for  an 
enemy  recoils  on  the  giver  ! 

VOL.  II.  O 
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The  furious  executors  of  the  king's  power  lost  no 
time  in  waging  war  with  the  M'Gregors ;  but 
tlieir  courage  and  skill  in  war  baffled  all  the  efforts 
of  their  enemies,  and  the  death  of  Drummond  re- 
mained unavenged. 

At  length  overtures  were  made  by  Glenstrae  for 
an  amicable  arrangement,  and  terms  of  peace  were 
offered,  which  the  leader  of  the  M'Gregors  deemed 
honourable.  He  was  invited  to  meet  the  chief- 
tains on  the  banks  of  the  Leven  at  the  end  of  the 
lake,  and  with  peaceful  views  he  had  selected  two 
hundred  only  of  his  followers,  who  accompanied 
him  to  the  place  of  treaty. 

Armed  with  the  letters  of  the  king,  the  laird  of 
Luss  deemed  no  means  unlawful  or  against  ho- 
nour which  should  effect  the  extermination  of  the 
M'Gregors.  The  scheme,  therefore,  was  arranged 
to  attack  them  unprepared,  and  leave  no  vestige  of 
their  name  on  the  banks  of  Loch  Lomond.  Security 
in  the  plan  was  ensured.  Even  the  youth  of  Dum- 
barton College,  in  those  fearful  times  the  place  of 
education  for  the  chieftains'  sons,  had  to  the  number 
of  eighty  assembled  to  behold  the  treacherous 
slaughter  which  was  resolved  on,  should  the 
McGregors  join  the  rendezvous. 

The  M'Gregors  did  arrive  ;  but  so  well  prepared, 
that  they  left  two  hundred  of  the  name  of  Col- 
quhoun  on  the  field  dead,  and,  having  imprisoned  the 
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unfortunate  children  in  a  barn  on  the  plain  of 
Leven,  even  while  victory  was  acknowledged  to  the 
M'Gregors,  that  infatuated  clan,  stung  with  the 
treachery  which  had  been  practised  on  them,  sought 
an  ignoble  vengeance  in  the  immolation  of  innocent 
victims.  They  set  fire  to  the  barn,  and  buried  the 
helpless  youths  in  the  flames  ! 


''  This  is  the  history  of  our  bloody  deeds.  The 
consolation  I  have,  as  a  descendant  from  the  line 
of  the  M'Gregors,  is,  that  the  injustice  began  not 
with  us.  The  consequences,  however,  were  de- 
served. In  admitting  that,  however,  I  cannot  but 
despise  the  folly  which  induced  the  sovereign  to 
continue  the  war  of  extermination. 

"  111  was  the  procession  ;  for  there  was  one  — 
even  before  the  eyes  of  the  king  himself —  that 
completed  our  ruin. 

"  The  widows  of  the  slain,  each  mounted  on  a  gay 
palfrey,  and  suspending  the  bloody  shirts  of  their 
slain  husbands,  passed  before  the  king.  In  the 
exasperation  of  the  moment  he  sent  forth  his  fiat. 
The  combination  of  clans  effected  that  under  the 
royal  authority,  which  no  separate  power  could 
have  achieved. 

"  Ruthless,  indeed,  were  the  slaughters  of  the  un- 
happy M'Gregors.  Long  lingered  they  in  caves 
and  woods,  and  bloody  were   their  acts  of  ven- 

o  2 
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geaiice.  Every  man's  hand  against  the  M'Gregors, 
M'Gregor's  hand  was  against  all  men.  The  unequal 
contest  closed ;  and  I  remain,  without  kith  or  kin, 
with  the  debased  name  of  the  McGregor  treading 
on  the  soil  which  of  descent  is  mine,  but  possessing 
no  more  than  these  hands  supply.  The  curse  hath 
pursued  me  and  mine  heavily ;  it  should  hang 
equally  on  the  descendants  of  the  Drummond, 
from  whose  first  injustice  these  frightful  effects 
have  flowed.  But  I  am  on  my  native  soil  —  I  will 
die  on  it  !" 

In  that  fort  fell  the  last  of  the  M'Gregor  chiefs  ; 
there,  with  but  a  few  followers,  had  he  defied  the 
united  clans  ;  fifteen  slew  he  with  his  single  clay- 
more, and  crowned  the  heap  with  his  own  body. 
Peace  to  this  spot !  it  is  still  redolent  of  the  blood 
of  the  brave  !* 

*  The  principal  facts  of  the  foregoing  pages  are  matters  of  his- 
tory. I  believe  there  are  some  circumstances  which  attend  those 
facts  which  have  not  yet  appeared,  and  I  was  anxious  to  give  un- 
altered the  version  of  the  last  of  the  M'Gregors.' 
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CHAPTER  XX. 


Return  to  Tarbert — Inferiority  of  Pike  in  Mountain  Lakes  — 
Loch  Lomond— Rob  Roy's  Cave — Loch  Arkiil  — The  Salmon 
Roe — Method  of  Curing  it — Spirit  of  Imposition  on  Travellers 

—  Loch  Vennachar—  Fall  at  M  iltown — G  randeur  of  the  Scenery 

—  A  Venerable   Fisherman — His   History  —  Happiness  of  a 
Country  Life — Conclusion. 

On  the  conclusion  of  my  elderly  friend's  narra- 
tive, I  hinted  that  our  lines  were  probably  fraught 
with  some  substantial  proof  that  Loch  Lomond  was 
unworthily  neglected.  Our  boatmen  had  long 
since  resigned  themselves  to  sleep,  and  required 
considerable  clearness  of  explanation  before  they 
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could  be  made  to  comprehend  their  inherent  powers 
of  locomotion. 

Our  voyage  round  the  island  was  soon  performed. 
Some  of  our  trimmers  had  utterly  disappeared  ; 
but  the  few  we  discovered  were  well  laden.  Pike 
of  from  six  to  twelve  pounds — five  of  which  having 
safely  got  on  board,  we  set  off  for  Tarbert,  where 
we  arrived  about  seven  in  the  evening.  Our  cargo 
was  valueless  ;  even  the  cottagers  thought  the  pike 
nae  guid ;  and  the  contempt  with  which  they  ap- 
peared to  be  regarded  by  all  classes  on  the  banks 
of  Lomond,  induced  me  to  order  one  to  be  cooked 
at  the  inn.  My  friend,  the  venerable  schoolmaster, 
was  my  companion  ;  but  I  regret  that  truth  com- 
pels me  to  observe  that  the  pike  of  this  loch  are 
worthy  the  contempt  they  meet. 

It  should  be  noted  by  the  angler  that  this  fish  is 
never  found  in  perfection  in  mountain  lakes  ;  the 
springs  which  supply  them  are  ordinarily  of  a  cold 
and  uncongenial  kind  ;  and  although  the  increase 
in  such  situations  is  great,  yet  all  the  specimens  I 
have  seen  of  the  pike  of  the  Scottish  Highlands 
bear  out  the  observation. 

In  speaking  of  Loch  Lomond,  I  should  perhaps 
only  reiterate  the  praises  of  the  many  tourists  who 
have  visited  its  waters.  It  is  impossible  to  convey 
any  adequate  idea  of  the  bold  variety  of  the  mag- 
nificent mountains  by  which  it  is  enclosed.     The 
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shore  is  dotted  with  handsome  erections,  which 
convey  the  idea  of  the  utmost  refinement  amid  the 
wildest  of  nature's  scenes.  But,  notwithstanding 
this,  the  disappointment  to  the  angler  is  great ;  it 
seems  indeed  to  him  a  desert  vast  but  void.  Nor 
will  the  sportsman  of  other  propensities  than  those 
of  the  angle  be  more  cheered,  when  he  finds  that 
every  rock  has  its  keeper  ;  and  it  would  be  as  well 
to  take  a  morning's  shooting  at  the  ducks  on  the 
pools  of  St.  James's  Park,  as  to  attempt  the  murder 
of  a  single  black  cock  on  the  mountains  of  Loch  Lo- 
mond. 

Bidding,  therefore,  farewell  to  my  elderly  com- 
panion at  Tarbert,  I  again  engaged  my  boatmen 
to  take  me  a  few  miles  up  the  lake,  to  Rob  Roy's 
Cave,  determined  to  land  there,  and  proceed  to 
Loch  Catrine,  or,  as  it  appears  indifferently  called, 
Ketturin,  or  Catterine. 

It  is,  I  believe,  a  matter  of  record,  that  Loch  Lo- 
mond lake  has  given  perfect  indications  of  any  con- 
vulsion of  the  terrestrial  form.  It  is  celebrated  for 
its  blue  belt,  a  kind  of  rainbow,  which  is  ever  deemed 
a  certain  forerunner  of  a  storm.  It  is  said,  also,  that 
without  the  least  perceivable  perturbation  of  the 
atmosphere,  Loch  Lomond  will  suddenly  assume  an 
agitation  of  surface  dangerous  to  the  small  boats 
which  are  used  in  the  villages  on  its  banks.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  the  celebrated  earthquake  of  1775 
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was  clearly  indicated  by  these  appearances ;  and 
the  lake  itself  rose  suddenly  to  an  enormous  height, 
and  as  suddenly  retired,  having  left  a  boat  forty  yards 
on  the  shore  above  the  ordinary  level  of  the  water. 

We  were  not  long  in  reaching  the  celebrated 
cave  of  Rob  Roy,  the  last  of  the  outlawed  clan  of 
the  M'Gregors.  There  is,  perhaps,  little  doubt 
but  that  this  was  one  of  his  retreats  during  the 
war  of  extermination,  which  ultimately  ended  in 
the  annihilation  of  the  horde.  It  is  well  calculated 
for  security,  as  the  approaches  on  all  hands  are 
commanded  from  the  entrance  towards  the  lake, 
and  the  impassable  mountains  land  wise.  But  there 
is  little  to  invite  minute  investigation  ;  it  is  a  cold 
and  damp  cave,  which  must  have  been  converted 
into  a  residence  by  the  direst  necessity  alone. 

Having  landed  at  Inversnaid  mill,  which  is  be- 
low the  cave  of  Rob  Roy,  I  engaged  one  of  the 
boatmen,  at  an  enormous  ratio  of  pay,  to  be  the 
porter  of  my  small  basket,  and,  eschewing  all  the 
ordinary  means  of  conveyance  by  which  the  road  to 
Loch  Catrine  is  infested,  I  determined  to  try  the 
small  lakes  which  I  should  necessarily  meet  on  my 
way. 

The  first  of  these  was  Loch  Arkill,  where  I  found 
trout  of  a  black  and  poor  quality,  but  ill  calculated 
to  arrest  the  attention  of  the  angler  ;  but,  on  pro- 
secuting my  way,  I  met  a  river  which  falls  into 
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the  larger  lake,  Chon^  and  in  this,  which  is  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  river  Forth,  I  took  two  salmon, 
full  of  roe.  Although  the  season  was  getting  late, 
and  the  salmon  would  be  considered  no  longer  the 
lawful  spoil  to  the  fair  sportsman,  I  confess  I  prized 
them  greatly,  not  for  any  inviting  qualities  they 
possessed  for  the  table,  but  for  the  inestimable 
spawn  they  contained.  On  my  arrival  at  a  small 
hut,  I  halted  with  my  attendant,  and,  having  taken 
both  the  roes  from  the  fish,  I  proceeded  thus  to 
cure  them.* 

The  full  roes  were  placed  in  a  large  basin  of 
water.  The  particles  were  carefully  separated,  and 
the  blood  thoroughly  washed  from  them.  Having, 
after  the  cleansing,  carefully  drained  the  roe 
through  a  cloth,  I  put  about  two  pounds  of  com- 
mon salt  upon  them,  working  the  salt  well  in  by 
the  hand.  I  then  tied  the  whole  in  a  cloth,  and 
suspended  it  in  the  air  while  the  preparations  for 
my  refreshment  were  making.  In  two  hours  I 
tied  the  mass  up  in  a  handkerchief,  and  placed  it  in 
ray  basket.  The  next  day  I  potted  it  carefully  down. 

This  proved,  on  the  ensuing  season,  some  of  the 
finest  roe-bait  I  have  ever  possessed.  My  motive 
for  giving  this  receipt  here  is,  that  whenever  any 
of  my  fraternity  may  become  equally  fortunate  in 
the  capture  of  the  fish  in  this  state,  they  will  be 

*  I  give  this  second  receipt  to  meet  the  exigency  of  the  moment. 

o5 
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enabled  at  once  to  convert  that,  which  is  generally 
considered  valueless,  to  the  source  of  future  suc- 
cess. 

There  is  little  to  observe,  in  making  the  short  tour 
of  Loch  Catrine  and  the  Trosacks,  of  the  character 
of  the  peasantry.  They  have  become  so  wholly 
changed  from  the  continual  visits  of  strangers,  who, 
throughout  the  autumn,  pour  into  the  resting- 
places,  called  inns,  in  swarms,  that  they  no  longer 
present  the  most  remote  characteristic  of  the  bold 
and  daring  Highlanders  of  old.  The  spirit  of 
imposition  has  become  general  among  them,  and 
every  feeling,  hope,  and  wish,  seem  now  concen- 
trated in  the  one  overpowering  purpose  of  making 
the  visits  of  strangers  supply  the  necessity  of  for- 
mer industry. 

I  found  that  the  humble  mode  of  travelling  1  had 
adopted  did  but  ill  accord  with  the  expectations  of 
even  the  peasantry,  and  they  appeared  to  regard 
my  occupation  with  the  extremest  contempt.  But 
the  wild  beauties  of  Loch  Vennachar,  which  alter 
not  with  the  change  of  the  peasantry,  who  are  here 
and  there  scattered  along  its  banks,  soon  dissipated 
the  chagrin,  which  the  incivihty  the  humble  tra- 
veller is  likely  to  meet  might  otherwise  have  oc- 
casioned. 

I  had  not  the  means  of  trying  my  fortune  on  this 
lake  J  the  wind  was  against  me,  and  I  could  by  no 
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effort  throw  far  enough  to  command  the  depth, 
where  the  best  fish  are  generally  found,  and  there 
was  no  boat.  I  hastened,  therefore,  onward  to- 
wards its  outlet,  which  is  a  fine  river,  and  I  doubt 
not  in  the  season  abundant  in  salmon. 

I  paused  at  the  celebrated  fall  at  Miltown  to 
contemplate  the  solemn  grandeur  of  the  scene. 
The  light- wooded  mountains,  amongst  which  Ben 
Ledi  appeared  supereminent,  cast  their  sombre 
shadows  on  the  cascade,  while  the  roar  of  its 
waters  contributed  to  inspire  a  solitary  tourist  with 
a  reverential  awe.  So  stupendous  indeed  was  the 
fall,  and  so  deafening  the  roar  of  the  foaming 
waters,  that  I  had  scarcely  perceived  I  was  no 
longer  alone,  till  I  had  heard  the  mild  salutation 
of  a  brother  of  the  angle. 

Before  me  stood  an  aged  fisherman,  with  a 
rudely  constructed  rod.  His  worn  and  deeply- 
lined  countenance  disclosed  the  many  winters  that 
had,  midst  this  bleak  and  barren  scenery,  passed 
over  his  silvery  head.  He  bowed,  as  I  looked  to- 
ward him,  in  so  engaging  a  manner,  that  I  at 
once  threw  off  all  reserve,  and  sought  to  enlist  him 
in  conversation.  This  was  not  difficult,  for,  to  my 
surprise,  I  found  that  he  spoke  excellent  English, 
and  his  accent  was  not  that  of  an  uneducated  per- 
son. He  had  been  unsuccessful  at  the  fall ;  the 
wind,  indeed,  had  become  easterly,  and  there  was 
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a  coldness  in  the  air  which  augured  any  thing  but 
a  favourable  cast ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  trout,  which  I  readily  took  with  the  salmon- 
roe,  my  attempts  were  fruitless  as  his  own. 

He  proposed  that  I  should  follow  the  stream  to 
his  home,  which  I  very  readily  did,  impressed  with 
the  conviction  that  there  must  exist  circumstances 
in  the  character  and  life  of  the  isolated  angler 
worth  recording. 

It  was  a  mile  down  the  stream  where  we  halted 
at  the  door  of  a  small  but  neat  cottage  ;  the  hand 
that  opened  it  was  that  of  an  aged  female,  whose 
dress  and  general  appearance  manifested  acquain- 
tance with  better  and  more  refined  accommodation  ; 
but  it  was  cheering  to  observe  the  deep  attachment 
that  appeared  to  exist  between  the  aged  couple — 
the  smile  of  happiness  with  which  they  met,  and 
the  cheering  comfort  which  pervaded  the  interior 
of  the  humble  edifice. 

Dried  salmon,  bacon,  and  potatoes,  were  soon 
before  us.  It  was  not  the  food,  but  the  manner  in 
which  it  was  prepared,  the  delicacy  with  which  it 
was  offered,  and  the  mutual  efforts  of  my  host  and 
hostess,  that  enhanced  the  enjoyment. 

The  turf  fire  heaped,  and  the  cold  easterly  wind 
excluded,  the  long  clay  pipe  and  the  toddy  glass 
were  produced.  I  could  refrain  no  longer,  but  en- 
treated that  my  inquiries  might  be  ascribed  to  a 
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better  motive  than  mere  impertinence,  when  I  de- 
clared that  I  had  felt  an  inexpressible  desire  to  be 
made  acquainted  with  the  circumstances  which  had 
caused  an  Englishman  and  his  lady,  for  such  she 
manifestly  was,  to  select  so  wild  a  spot  for  their 
residence. 

"  My  inducements  to  reside  here  were  simple  in 
themselves,"  said  he,  "  and  easily  explained.  I 
receive  his  majesty's  allowance  of  half-pay  as  a 

lieutenant  of  the regiment,  which  was  reduced 

in  1816.  After  twenty-five  years'  active  service,  I 
was  ill  prepared  for  other  occupation  than  that  of 
arms  and  wild  sports  ;  and,  perhaps,  I  have  much 
to  blame  myself  for.  I  had  no  disposition  to  be 
subject  to  the  degradation  of  inferior  employment, 
or  the  taunts,  *  the  slings  and  arrows,'  which  are 
levelled  at  comparative  poverty. 

"  Yet  seventy  pounds  per  annum,  which  is  the 
amount  of  half-pay,  may,  under  some  circum- 
stances, become  wealth.  I  have  endeavoured  to 
make  it  so,  and  I  think  not  unsuccessfully.  I  am 
not  without  the  means  of  subsistence ;  and  I  am, 
without  the  intermission  of  a  day,  fully  employed 
in  a  manner  alone  congenial  to  my  views  of  enjoy- 
ment and  liberty.  I  am  a  professed  angler ;  as 
such  have  I  lived,  I  trust,  without  offence  to  any  ; 
and  I  pray  only  that  my  life  may  be  suffered  to 
terminate  in  the  same  peaceful  pursuit. 
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'*  To  our  early  friend  Walton  am  I  indebted  for 
the  philosophy  of  which  I  think  myself  master. 
As  a  boy  I  became  enamoured  of  the  tranquil  plea- 
sures he  so  naturally  portrays ',  and  though  the  will 
of  those  whom  I  was  bound  to  obey  thrust  me  into 
active  employment,  yet,  no  sooner  had  freedom  and 
a  small  income  become  mine,  than  I  hesitated  little 
in  the  choice  of  my  future  life.  In  this  search  for 
happiness,  how  well  I  have  succeeded  can  only  be 
estimated  by  those  who  have  known  the  disposition 
and  mind  of  her,  whose  hand  you  perceive  is  now 
employed  in  the  furtherance  of  our  comforts." 

He  looked  towards  the  aged  lady,  who,  in  the 
inner  room,  was  busily  preparing  our  supper. 

*'  But,"  said  I,  "  have  you  felt  no  regrets — suf- 
fered from  no  busy  remembrance  of  former  society, 
where,  doubtless,  you  and  your  amiable  partner 
must  necessarily  have  been  highly  considered?" 

"  I  thought,"  replied  he,  "  of  such  feelings,  and 
I  feared  them — yet  have  they  never  visited  me. 
If,  while  I  have  resorted  to  my  little  library 
during  the  heavy  snows  of  winter,  when  these 
mountains  remain  for  weeks  trackless,  I  have  dis- 
covered the  listlessness  of  my  mind  running  back 
to  gayer  scenes,  the  antidote  was  at  hand.  It  was 
necessary  only  to  remember  the  gross  pride  of 
wealth,'  the  toiling  anxiety  of  the  professional 
wretch,  who,  if  possessed  of  talent,  was  made  rest- 
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less  by  the  calumny  and  petty  invention  of  the 
envious  crowd,  who,  though  not  equal  in  other  re- 
spects, are  ever  superior  in  the  art  of  subtle  inven- 
tions to  pain  and  injure.  Of  the  successful  com- 
petitor I  thought,  and  I  shuddered  at  the  nervous 
disquietude  which  shook  his  frame,  and  ultimately 
conducted  him  to  an  early  grave.  I  thought,  too, 
of  the  mortification  of  that  inferior  mind,  placed  in 
competition  with  powers  which  it  never  could  reach 
— I  saw  the  venom  gradually  insinuate  itself  into  the 
heart  of  the  unsuccessful — I  beheld  the  degradation 
at  which  he  had  arrived,  and  I  was  disgusted  with 
the  compound  of  weakness,  envy,  and  falsehood, 
which  led  to  the  same  early  end. 

"  What,  I  asked  myself,  is  life,  that  men  should 
so  dishonour  their  natural  feelings  to  preserve  sta- 
tion in  it  ?  Truly  such  life  is  worse  than  worth- 
less— it  must  be  a  curse  !  It  is  the  picture  of  that 
man  who  spent  his  whole  fortune,  to  the  uttermost 
doit,  in  raising  a  fortification  to  preserve  it !  the 
expense  of  the  walls  had  swallowed  the  intrinsic 
worth  they  were  intended  to  preserve. 

*'  Here  calmly  and  peacefully  glide  the  days. 
I  have  my  day  for  exercise  and  useful  sport ;  for," 
said  he,  as  he  pointed  to  rows  of  dried  salmon  sus- 
pended from  the  wall,  "  you  observe  that  my  time 
can  hardly  have  been  ill  spent  which  supplies  this 
store  of  food.     I  have  my  books  after  the  day's 
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fatigue  —  my  cheerful  turf  fire ;  I  envy  no  man, 
for  here  are  none  to  envy.  I  contemplate  daily, 
in  their  grandest  development,  the  viorks  of  my 
Creator,  and  I  look  to  Him  in  confidence,  in  admi- 
ration, and  in  gratitude. 

"  These  feelings  teach  me  that  I  am  no  longer 
one  of  the  misled  and  mistaken  world  — ■  as  that  is 
called  where  contention,  inordinate  wealth,  and 
squalid  poverty,  are  all  mingled  together,  and 
amongst  which  nature  never  appears  1  But  the 
separation  is  only  painful  because  I  look  with  pity 
on  the  gross  errors  of  my  fellow  men.  It  has  been 
said  that  population  is  too  great ;  and,  behold, 
millions  of  deserts  and  uncultivated  voids  appear. 
It  has  been  said  that  men  are  starving,  while  all 
the  other  animal  creations  of  a  beneficent  God  are 
rejoicing  in  abundance.  The  very  insect  is  sup- 
plied, and  maintains  his  liberty  against  the  strongest 
oppressor. 

''  To  man  hath  been  entrusted  the  possession  of 
powers  which  his  own  rashness  and  ignorance  per- 
vert. Society  is  wide  from  the  pure  doctrines  of 
nature  and  philosophy.  If  I  have  not  more  wisely 
adhered  to  them,  at  least  I  have  achieved  a  portion 
of  that  happiness  of  which  human  existence  is 
abundantly  capable  ;  nor  fear  I  any  change  while 
the  enjoyment  of  that  existence  is  innocent,  and 
wliile  I  fully  and  reverently  trust  in  the  divine 
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order  which  I  see  in  all  things,  save  the  folly  of 
man,  universally  predominant." 

I  know  not  whether  the  cheerful  pipe,  the  glass 
of  whiskey  toddy,  the  blazing  turf  fire,  and  the 
cheerful  assent  which  was  given  by  the  kind  partner 
of  the  aged  fisherman  to  all  he  advanced,  influenced 
me,  but  I  must  record  the  admission  I  made  —  it 
was  this  —  that  peace,  health,  and  angling,  were 
superior  to  strife,  calumny,  and  an  early  grave. 

I  took  leave  of  my  host  and  hostess  with  heart- 
felt respect,  and  was  soon  on  my  road,  by  the  pass 
of  Aberfoil  to  Glasgow. 

"  To  what,"  said  I,  as  I  left  the  hospitable  cot, 
"  am  I  thus  laboriously  hastening,  as  I  leave  these 
rapid  streams,  these  broad  and  boundless  lakes, 
these  mountains  trackless,  and  these  fruitful  vales. 
Alas  !  to  the  strife,  perhaps  to  poverty,  but  cer- 
tainly to  an  early  grave  !" 

My  resolution  is  not  strong  as  my  conviction, 
or  my  cottage  had  adjoined  that  of  the  philosopher 
of  the  Miltown  Fall. 
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